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Preface (1826) 


The episode you are about to read, the content of which was taken from 
the Saint Domingue slave revolt in 1791, has a circumstantial look to it that 
would in itself have been enough to prevent the author from publishing it. 
However, a preliminary sketch of this opuscule having already been printed 
and distributed in a limited number of copies in 1820, at a time when the 
politics of the day were but little occupied with Haiti, it stands to reason 
that if the subject matter treated therein has acquired a new degree of inter¬ 
est since that time this is in no way the author’s fault. Events have accom¬ 
modated themselves to the book, not the book to events. 

Be that as it may, the author had no plans for rescuing this work from 
the half-light, so to speak, in which it was buried; however, informed 
that a bookseller in the capital intended to reprint his anonymous sketch, 
he thought it best to forestall this reprint by bringing his story out in a 
revised, and one might even say reworked, form—a precaution that saves 
the author and his self-respect a spot of bother, and the aforementioned 
bookseller a bad speculation. 

Having learned of the upcoming publication of this episode, several dis¬ 
tinguished people who either as colonists or as functionaries found them¬ 
selves mixed up in Saint Domingue’s troubles have, on their own initiative, 
been good enough to pass along to the author materials that are all the 
more precious because scarcely any of them have ever been published. 
The author wishes to express here his warmest gratitude to them for these 
documents, which have been uncommonly useful to him in correcting 
those details in the tale of Captain d’Auverney that were incomplete with 
regard to local colour and questionable in relation to historical truth. 

Finally, he must also inform readers that the story of Bug-Jargal is only 
a fragment of a more extensive piece of work, which was to have been 
entitled Tales under the Tent. The author’s idea was to have several French 
officers during the revolutionary wars agree to pass the long hours of their 
bivouac by telling, each in turn, the tale of one of their adventures. The 
episode being published here was part of that series of narratives; it can be 
detached from it without any inconvenience to the reader and, besides, 
the larger work of which it was to have been a part is not finished, will 
never be finished, and is not worth the trouble of finishing. 


Preface (1832) 


In 1818, the author of this book was sixteen years old; he made a wager 
that he would write an entire volume in fifteen days. He produced Bug- 
Jargal. Sixteen ... the age when one wagers on anything and improvises on 
whatever is at hand. 

This book was thus written two years before Han of Iceland. And even 
though, seven years later, in 1825, the author in large part reshaped and 
rewrote it, that does not make it any less, by virtue both of its content and 
many of its details, the author’s first work. 

He begs his readers’ pardon for occupying them with details of such 
little importance, but he thought that the small number of people who 
enjoy classing the writings of a poet—no matter how obscure he might 
be—according to their stature and their order of birth would not take it 
amiss of him for having provided them with the age of Bug-Jargal. As for 
himself, what he set out to do here, like those travellers who turn round 
in the middle of their journey to see if they can still discern in the misty 
folds of the horizon the place from which they set out, was cast a remi¬ 
niscent look back at that time of serenity, boldness, and confidence when 
he grappled face to face with such an immense topic: the revolt of the 
Saint Domingue blacks in 1791, a struggle of giants, three worlds having 
a stake in the matter—Europe and Africa as the combatants, America as 
the field of battle. 


24 March 1832 


Bug-Jargal 

( 1820 ) 

[i] When Captain Delmar’s turn came up, he looked surprised and 
admit-ted to the assembled gentlemen that he really knew of no deed in 
his life which would merit their attention. 

“And yet, Captain,” Lieutenant Henry said to him, “you’ve seen your 
fair share of the world: the Colonies, Egypt, Germany, Italy, Spain ... 
Captain, look, it’s your lame dog!” 

Startled, Delmar dropped his cigar and turned abruptly toward the 
entrance of the tent where an enormous dog was limping toward him as 
quickly as it could. 

On its way over, the dog trampled on the cigar, not that the captain 
took any notice of this. 

Licking the captain’s feet and rubbing against him with its tail, the 
dog gambolled about to the best of its ability, then came and settled 
down in front of him. Overcome with emotion, the captain 
mechanically stroked it with his left hand, while with his other he undid 
the strap of his helmet, repeating from time to time “It’s you, Rask! 
You’re here!” At length, he exclaimed: “But who was it that brought 
you back?” 

“By your leave, my Captain ...” It had been several minutes now since 
Sergeant Thaddeus had lifted up the flap of the tent. He had been standing 
there all that time—his right arm wrapped in his overcoat, tears in his eyes, 


gazing in silence at the concluding act of this Odyssey. Finally, he ventured 
those words: “By your leave, my Captain ...” Delmar looked up. 

“Thad, it’s you. How the devil were you able to...? Poor dog! I 
thought he was in the English camp. Where did you end up finding him?” 

“God be thanked! As you can see, my Captain, I’m as overjoyed by it all 
as your son gets when you make him do his declensions: cornu, the horn ...” 

“But where did you end up finding him?” 

“I did not find him, my Captain. I went out in search of him.” 

The captain stood up and held out his hand to the sergeant. Although 
the captain failed to notice it, the sergeant’s hand stayed wrapped in his 
overcoat. 

“You see, my Captain, ever since this poor Rask got lost, it was very 
clear to me—by your leave, Sir—that you were missing something. Truth 
to tell, the evening when he didn’t show up as usual to share my ration of 
bread, I believe it wouldn’t have taken much ... But no, God be thanked, 
I’ve only cried twice in my life. The first time, when ... The day that ...” 
And the sergeant gave his master an anxious look. “The second time, 
when that scatterbrain Balthazar got it into his head that he’d make me 
peel a bunch of onions.” 

Henry burst out laughing. “It seems to me, Thaddeus, that you haven’t 
told us what made you cry for the first time.” 

“No doubt, old friend, it was when you received that cross?” the cap¬ 
tain asked affectionately, while continuing to stroke the dog. 

“Oh, my Captain! If Sergeant Thaddeus cried, it could only have been, 
you will have to admit, Sir, on the day when he gave the order to open 
fire on Bug-Jargal, otherwise known as Pierrot.” 

Delmar’s entire face clouded over. He rushed over to the sergeant and 
made to squeeze his hand, but despite such an excess of honour old 
Thaddeus kept it hidden under his greatcoat. 

“Yes, my Captain,” Thaddeus continued, stepping back a few paces, 
while Delmar’s distraught eyes tracked his every move. “Yes, that time I 
cried ... He was quite the man, that’s for certain! So strong, so robust. 
And such a handsome appearance for a negro! And Sir, remember when 
he got there all out of breath, at the very same time as his ten comrades? 
There was no getting around it, we’d had to tie them up. I was the one 
giving the orders. And then when he himself went and untied them and 
took their place even though they didn’t want him to? But there was no 
stopping him ... Oh, he was a man, he was! A real rock of Gibraltar. And 
then, my Captain, when he was standing there, as stiff-backed as Antoine 
when he takes his turn at a dance, and his dog, the very same Rask who’s 


here, who understood what they were going to do to him, and who leapt 
at my throat ...” 

“As a rule, Thad,” interrupted the captain, “you wouldn’t let this part 
of your tale go by without giving Rask a stroke or two. See the way he’s 
looking at you.” 

“Ah! The fact is ... You see, my Captain, old Malagrida once told me 
that if you stroke anything with the left hand it brings misfortune.” 

“And why not the right hand?” Delmar asked with surprise, noticing 
for the first time that the sergeant’s hand was wrapped in the overcoat and 
that his face was all pale. 

“By your leave, my Captain, the fact is ... You already have a lame 
dog. I fear you will end up with a one-armed sergeant as well.” 

The captain sprang out of his seat. 

“What? How in the...? Thad, old man, what are you saying? One- 
armed? Let’s see your arm ... One-armed, good God!” 

Delmar was trembling. The sergeant slowly peeled off his coat, reveal¬ 
ing to his master an arm wrapped in a bloodied handkerchief. 

“What the deuce...!” the captain murmured, as he cautiously lifted up 
the cloth. “But, my friend, what’s the meaning of this...?” 

“Oh, Sir, it is a simple enough matter. I told you I had seen how dis¬ 
tressed you were since those confounded Englishmen robbed us of that 
fine dog of yours, poor Rask, the mastiff of Bug ... Well, in short, today 
I resolved to get him back, whatever the cost, so that at least I could eat 
with a hearty appetite this evening. That’s why, after giving your full-dress 
uniform a good brushing for tomorrow’s battle, I slipped away from the 
camp, without a peep, armed with only my sabre. I cut through the 
hedges so as to get to the English camp sooner. I hadn’t even reached the 
first line of trenches when, by your leave, Sir, in a little wood to the left 
I saw a great mob of redcoats. I edged forward to see what was going on. 
They didn’t notice me, and that gave me a chance to locate Rask. There 
he was, in their midst, leashed to a tree, while two fine gentlemen, naked 
as heathens down to here, were going at one another with their fists, 
cracking blows that made as much noise, Sir, as the big drum of the 37th. 
It was two English chaps, if you will, who were fighting a duel for your 
dog. But now Rask sees me, and he gives such a tug on the rope that it 
breaks, and in the blink of an eye the rascal’s at my heels. As you can 
imagine, the rest of the pack aren’t slow to follow. I shoot into the woods. 
Rask follows me. Several bullets go whistling by my ears. Rask was bark¬ 
ing, but luckily they couldn’t hear him because they kept shouting ‘French 
dog! French dog !’—as if your dog weren’t a Saint Domingue dog bred and 


bom. No matter. I’m making my way through the thicket, and I was 
almost clear of it when two redcoats pop up in front of me. My sabre got 
rid of one of them, and it would have rid me of the other, no doubt, if the 
bullet from his pistol hadn’t ... You see my right arm? But no matter! 
‘French dog grabbed hold of his neck, and I can assure you that he wasn’t 
sparing with his attentions. That devil of a fellow, why did he have to go 
chasing after me, like some pauper dogging a seminarian? In any case, 
here I am, and Rask as well. My only regret is that the good Lord did not 
choose to send this my way at tomorrow’s battle instead.” 

The old sergeant’s features turned gloomy at this thought. 

“Thaddeus!...” the captain burst out in an irritated tone. Then he added, 
more gently: “How could you have done it, old friend, for a dog...?” 

“It was not for a dog, my Captain, it was for Rask.” 

Delmar’s expression softened entirely. The sergeant continued: “For 
Rask, the mastiff of Bug ...” 

“Enough, Thad! Enough of that, my friend,” the captain appealed, 
placing his hand over his eyes. “Let’s go,” he added after a brief silence. 
“Lean on me, and come along to the ambulance wagon.” 

After putting up a respectful resistance, Thaddeus obeyed. The dog, 
who during this scene had joyfully gnawed its way through a good half of 
the captain’s fine bearskin, got up and followed the two of them out. 

[2] This episode had caught the attention of the high-spirited story¬ 
tellers, keenly arousing their curiosity. 

[3] “I’d wager,” Lieutenant Henry exclaimed, as he wiped away a large 
patch of mud that the dog, on its way over, had deposited on his red 
boot, “I’d wager that the captain wouldn’t exchange his dog’s broken 
paw for those twelve hampers of Madeira we laid eyes on the other day in 
the wagon of Brigadier ...” 

“Hush, now! That would be a bad transaction,” Philibert said merrily. 
“The hampers are empty at present, and I should know. Moreover,” he 
added with a serious look, “you have to admit, Lieutenant, that thirty 
opened bottles are most certainly not worth that poor dog’s paw. After all, 
that paw has its uses: you could turn it into a bell-handle.” 

At the solemn tone with which the captain uttered these last words, the 
assembled company broke out in laughter. Alfred, the only one not to 
have laughed, had a peeved look on his face. 

“I fail to see, gentlemen, any reason for mockery with regard to what has 
just taken place. If anything, this dog and this sergeant, whom I have always 
seen by Delmar’s side for as long as I have known him, seem to me capable 
of eliciting a certain interest. This scene, when all is said and done ...” 


Philibert, nettled both by Alfred’s peevishness and the other soldiers’ 
mirthful spirits, interrupted him: 

“This scene is very sentimental. Come now! A rescued dog and a 
broken arm!” 

“Captain, you’re mistaken,” said Henry, throwing the bottle that he 
had just emptied out of the tent. “This Bug-Jargal, otherwise known as 
Pierrot, piques my curiosity tremendously ...” 

Philibert, on the point of getting angry, calmed down when he saw 
that his glass, rather than being empty as he had imagined, was full. Delmar 
returned. He went back to his place and sat down without uttering a word, 
lost in thought but with a calmer look on his face. So preoccupied did he 
appear that he heard nothing of what was being said around him. Rask, 
who had followed him, lay down at his feet and watched him anxiously. 

“Your glass, Captain Delmar. Have a try of this ...” 

“How is Thaddeus, you ask?” said the captain, thinking that he was 
answering Philibert’s question. “Oh, thank God! The wound isn’t dan¬ 
gerous, the arm isn’t broken.” 

The involuntary respect that the captain inspired in all his comrades-in- 
arms was the only thing that kept Henry from bursting out in laughter. 

“Since you’re no longer as worried about Thaddeus,” he said, “I hope, 
my dear Delmar, that you’ll be so good as to fulfil your part of the bargain 
by recounting to us the story of your lame dog and of Bug-Jargal, other¬ 
wise known as Pierrot, that real rock of Gibraltar!” 

To this question, offered in a tone that was half-serious and half-joking, 
Delmar would have made no reply had everybody else present not joined 
in with the same request as the lieutenant. 

“I’ll grant your wish, gentlemen, but don’t expect anything more than 
the recital of an extremely simple anecdote, in which I play only a very 
secondary role. If the affection that exists between Thaddeus, Rask, and 
myself has made you hope for something extraordinary, I warn you that 
you’ll be disappointed. So, to begin.” 

Everyone fell silent. Philibert emptied his brandy flask with one swig, 
and Henry wrapped himself in the half-gnawed bearskin to keep away the 
chill of the night, while Alfred left off humming the tune “Mataperros.” 

Delmar remained lost in thought for a moment, as if conjuring up in 
his memory events long since gone by. At length, he began to speak. 

[4] “Although born in France, I was sent at an early age to Saint 
Domingue to stay with one of my uncles, a very rich colonist whose 
daughter I was intended to marry. 


My uncle’s settlements were near Fort Galifet, and his plantations occu¬ 
pied the greater part of the Acul plains. This ill-fated location, the details 
of which will no doubt seem of little interest to you, was one of the pri¬ 
mary causes of the disasters and total ruin that befell my family. 

Eight hundred negroes worked the immense domains of my uncle. I 
will admit to you that the wretched condition of these slaves was made 
even worse by the insensitiveness of their master, whose heart had been 
hardened by a longstanding habit of absolute despotism. Accustomed to 
seeing himself obeyed at the first blink of an eye, he would punish the 
slightest hesitation on a slave’s part with the greatest severity, and often the 
intercession of his children served only to heighten his anger. So we could 
do no more than relieve in secret the ill-usage we could not prevent ...” 

“What? There’s some high-sounding talk, Captain! Keep going! It 
wouldn’t do to let the misfortune of the ci-devant “blacks” pass by with¬ 
out contributing some nice little commonplaces about humanity.” 

“I thank you, Henry, for saving me from ridicule,” said Delmar icily. 

He continued: 

[*] “Among this crowd of unhappy souls, in whose midst I would 
often spend the entire day, I had noticed a [n] young negro who 
appeared to command the deepest respect of his companions. A mere sign 
from him was enough for them to obey him, even though he was a slave 
like them. This young man was of [9] an almost gigantic height. His face, 
where the characteristic signs of the black race were less apparent than on 
that of the other negroes, exhibited a mixture of ruggedness and majesty 
that you would be hard pressed to imagine. His strongly pronounced 
muscles, the width of his shoulders, and the animation of his movements 
indicated an [11] extraordinary strength combined with the greatest sup¬ 
pleness. It often happened that he would end up doing in one day the 
work of eight or ten of his comrades so as to shield them from the pun¬ 
ishment specified for negligence or fatigue. He was adored by the slaves, 
yes, but their respect for him—I would even go so far as to say their wor¬ 
ship of him—appeared to stem from another cause. What astonished me 
above all was to see him being as gentle and as humble toward those who 
considered it an honour to obey him, as he was proud and haughty in his 
relations with our drivers. It is fair to say that these privileged slaves, whose 
lowly condition was coupled to the insolence of their authority, took a 
malignant pleasure in overburdening him with work and badgering him 
in all sorts of ways. However, not a one of them dared inflict any humil¬ 
iating punishments on him. If it so happened that any were imposed on 
him, twenty negroes would offer to undergo them in his place, and he, 


standing still as could be, would coolly watch the punishments being car¬ 
ried out as if these men were doing nothing more than their duty. This 
remarkable man was known in the slave huts by the name of Pierrot. 

[*] You can well imagine, gentlemen, that it was a long time before I 
understood this individual, a few of whose traits I’ve just recalled for you. 
Today, even though fifteen years’ worth of memories ought to have 
erased the memory of that negro, I must admit I have yet to encounter in 
the world of men anyone as noble and as original as he. 

I had been forbidden any and all communication with Pierrot. I was 
seventeen years old when I spoke with him for the first time. Here’s how 
it happened. [End of first instalment.) 

I was walking one day with my uncle on his vast estates. The slaves, 
[io] trembling in his presence, doubled their efforts and their activity. 
Irascible by force of habit, my uncle was on the point of getting angry at 
not having anything to get angry about when he suddenly noticed a black 
man who had fallen asleep under a clump of date-palms, overcome with 
weariness. He rushes over to this poor wretch, wakes him up with a push, 
and orders him back to work. In a fright, the negro gets up and, as he does 
so, reveals the presence of a fledgling randia he had lain down on by acci¬ 
dent. The shrub, which my uncle took particular pleasure in growing, 
was ruined. At this sight the master, already irate at what he called the 
slave’s laziness, becomes furious. Beside himself with rage, he dashes over 
to pick up the axe which the negro had left on the ground and raises his 
arm to use it against him. The axe didn’t come down. I’ll never forget that 
moment. A powerful hand stayed the hand of the colonist. A black man, 
[8] of colossal stature, [io] cried out to him in French: ‘Kill me, for I have 
just trespassed against thee, but spare the life of my brother, who has only 
laid hands on your randia.’ These words, far from shaming my uncle, 
merely increased his rage. I don’t know what he might have been capa¬ 
ble of doing, had I not immediately thrown the axe into the bushes. I 
pleaded with him, but to no avail. The negligent black man was punished 
with a flogging and his defender was thrown into the dungeons of Fort 
Galifet for having raised his hand against a white man. 

This negro was Pierrot. The scene that I had just witnessed stimulated 
[i i ] my curiosity and my interest so much that [12] I resolved to visit 
him and be of what service I could. I mulled over the best means of 
approaching him. 

Although very young, as the nephew of one of the richest colonists in 
the Cape I was captain of the Acul parish militias. Fort Galifet was 
entrusted to their care, as well as to that of a detachment of yellow dra- 


goons whose leader—normally a non-commissioned officer in that com¬ 
pany—had command of the fort. It so happened that at precisely this time 
the officer in command was the son of a poor colonist for whom I had 
been lucky enough to perform some by no means negligible services; he 
was entirely devoted to me ...” 

“And whose name was Thaddeus?” 

“Exactly the case, my dear Lieutenant. You can easily imagine that I 
had no difficulty in getting him to admit me into the negro’s cell. As cap¬ 
tain of the militias, I had every right to visit the fort. However, in order 
not to arouse any suspicions in my uncle, I took care to go there only 
when he was taking his siesta. 

All the soldiers, except those on guard, were asleep. Guided by 
Thaddeus, I arrived at the cell door; Thaddeus opened it and withdrew. 
I entered. The black man was sitting down, for his great height prevented 
him from standing. He was not alone: an enormous mastiff reared up, 
growling, and came toward me. ‘Rask,’ the black man called out. The 
young mastiff fell silent and returned to he down at its master’s feet, where 
it finished off devouring some miserable scraps of food. 

I was in uniform; what little light there was coming through the vent¬ 
hole in this narrow cell was so dim that Pierrot didn’t recognize me. 

‘I am ready,’ he said to me calmly. 

As he spoke these words, he got up in a crouch. ‘I am ready,’ he 
repeated. 

‘I thought,’ I said to him, surprised by the freedom of his movements, 
‘that you were in chains.’ 

With his foot he pushed bits and pieces of something that made a clink¬ 
ing noise. 

‘I have broken them.’ 

There was something about the way in which he uttered these last 
words that seemed to say: ‘I am not made to bear chains.’ I proceeded: 

‘They did not tell me they had let you keep a dog.’ 

‘I am the one who let him in.’ 

I was ever more astonished. The cell door was shut from outside with 
a triple bolt. The vent-hole was scarcely six inches wide and had two 
imposing iron bars across it. He seemed to understand where my thoughts 
were tending. He stood up and effortlessly detached an enormous stone 
from beneath the vent-hole; taking away the two bars fastened above this 
stone, he thereby made an aperture through which two men could easily 
have passed. This aperture opened out on a level with the stand of date 
and coconut trees that covers the morne directly behind the fort. 


The dog, seeing the breach opened, thought its master wanted it to go 
out. It sat up, ready to leave; the black man motioned it back to its place. 

Surprise rendered me speechless. The black man recognized me in the 
broad light of day but showed no reaction. 

‘I can live two more days without eating ...’ he said. 

I made a horrified gesture. It was then I noticed how thin the poor 
prisoner was. He added: 

‘My dog will only eat from out of my hand. Had I not been able to 
enlarge this hole, poor Rask would have died of hunger. Better it be me 
than him, since I have to die anyway.’ 

‘No,’ I exclaimed. ‘No, you will not die of hunger!’ He misunder¬ 
stood me. 

‘No doubt,’ he responded, smiling bitterly, ‘I could have gone two 
more days without eating, but ... I am ready, officer. Better today than 
tomorrow. Do no harm to Rask.’ 

I realized then what his ‘I am ready’ meant. Accused of a capital crime, 
he thought I had come to lead him to his death. Just think, a colossal 
man, with all means of escape available to him, gently and calmly repeat¬ 
ing to a child, ‘I am ready.’” 

[*] Henry could not stop himself from murmuring: “More high- 
sounding talk.” 

Delmar, who had paused to recover his breath, did not hear this inter¬ 
jection. He continued his tale: 

[12] “‘Do no harm to Rask,’ he repeated yet again. 

I could not contain myself. ‘What!’ I protested. ‘Not only do you take 
me for your executioner, but you even have doubts regarding my human¬ 
ity toward a poor animal who has done me no wrong!’ 

He was moved; his voice faltered. 

‘White man,’ he said, holding his hand out to me, ‘white man, pardon 
me. I love my dog. And,’ he added after a brief silence, ‘your people have 
done me much harm.’ 

I embraced him, squeezed his hand, set him straight. 

‘Don’t you recognize me?’ I asked him. 

‘I knew you were a white man, and as far as the whites are concerned, 
no matter how good they might be, a black man counts for so very little! 
Even so, I am not of a rank inferior to yours!’ he added. 

My curiosity was keenly stimulated: I urged him to tell me who he was 
and what he had suffered. He maintained a gloomy silence. 

My conduct had touched him; my offers of assistance, my appeals, 
overcame his indifference to life. He went out and brought back some 


dates and an enormous coconut. Then he closed up the aperture and set 
about eating. Conversing with him, I noticed that he spoke French and 
Spanish fluently, and that he did not appear devoid of learning. This man 
was so astonishing in so many other respects that up until then the purity 
of his speech had not struck me. I tried yet again to find out the cause of 
this, but he remained silent. At length, I took my leave, ordering my 
faithful Thaddeus to show him every possible attention. 

[13] I saw him every day at the same hour. His case worried me: 
despite my appeals, my uncle insisted on prosecuting him. I did not hide 
my fears from Pierrot. He listened to me with indifference. 

Often while we were together Rask would show up carrying a large 
palm leaf around his neck. The black man would untie it, read the 
unknown characters which were traced on it, and then rip it up. I made 
it a point not to ask him any questions about this. 

One day I entered without his seeming to take any notice of me. He 
had his back turned to the door of his cell and was singing in a melancholy 
tone the Spanish tune ‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’ When he had finished, he 
turned abruptly toward me and exclaimed: 

‘Brother, promise, if ever you find yourself doubting me, put aside all 
your suspicions when you hear me singing that tune.’ 

He cut an imposing figure. I promised what he asked. He took the 
deep shell of the coconut that he had culled on the day of my first visit, 
and which he had kept ever since; filling it with palm wine, he bade me 
put it to my lips, and then emptied it at one go. From that day on, he only 
ever referred to me as his brother. 

Meanwhile I began to have some reason for hope. My uncle’s anger had 
started to abate. Every day I pointed out to him that Pierrot was the most 
vigorous of his slaves; that, single-handedly, he did the work often men; 
and that, after all, he had simply wanted to prevent his master from com¬ 
mitting a crime. He listened, and gave me to understand that he would not 
be following up on the charge. I said nothing to the black man about my 
uncle’s change in attitude, wishing to have the pleasure of announcing his 
outright liberty to him, if I obtained it. What astonished me was that, 
believing himself condemned to die, he did not take advantage of any of 
the means of escape that were in his power. I asked him about this. ‘I must 
stay,’ he answered icily. ‘They would think I was afraid.’ 

[14] My uncle withdrew his complaint. I ran to the fort to give Pierrot 
word of this. Knowing that he was free, Thaddeus entered the prison cell 
along with me. He had vanished. Rask, who was there alone, came up to 
me wagging his tail. A palm leaf was attached to his neck. I removed it and 


read these words: ‘Thank you, you have saved my life. Do not forget 
your promise.’ 

Thaddeus, unaware of the secret of the vent-hole, was even more 
astonished than I; he imagined that the negro had changed into a dog. I let 
him believe what he wanted, merely insisting that he keep silent about 
what he had seen. 

I wanted to take Rask along with me, but no sooner were we out of 
the fort than he dashed into the near-by hedges and disappeared. 

[15] My uncle was incensed at the slave’s escape and ordered that he be 
tracked down. [*] This order, however, was rendered irrelevant by the 
events that I’m about to recount to you. 

It was three days after Pierrot’s puzzling flight, the famous night of 21- 
22 August 1791. Having just visited the post at Acul, [15] I was taking a 
turn near the batteries on the bay when I noticed a reddish light on the 
horizon flaring up and spreading out from the direction of the Limbe 
plains. The soldiers and I at first attributed it to some accidental fire, but 
a moment later the flames became so conspicuous and the smoke, driven 
by the wind, began to mass and thicken to such an extent that I promptly 
set off back to the fort to sound the alarm and have a relief force sent out. 
Passing by the huts of our blacks, I was surprised by the extraordinary 
commotion that was going on there; most of them were still up, and they 
were talking in an extremely animated manner. I crossed a thicket of 
mangroves where we came upon a pile of axes and picks. I overheard a 
few words, the gist of which seemed to me to be that the slaves of Limbe 
were in full revolt and were setting fire to the settlements and the planta¬ 
tions situated on the other side of the Cape. Justifiably worried, I there 
and then put the Acul militias on armed alert and ordered that an eye be 
kept on the slaves. Calm was restored. 

Meanwhile, with every passing minute the havoc appeared to be grow¬ 
ing in Limbe. You could even, it seemed, make out the distant sound of 
artillery and rifle fire. Around two in the morning, unable to contain 
myself, I left a portion of the militias in Acul under the lieutenant’s orders 
and, despite the injunctions of my uncle and the pleas of my family, set off 
with the rest of the soldiers on the road to the Cape. 

I shall never forget the sight of that city as I approached. The flames, 
devouring the plantations of Limbe, were casting over it a sombre light 
darkened by the torrents of smoke that were being driven through the 
streets by the wind. Like a thick snowfall, a whirlwind of sparks formed by 
little bits of blazing sugar cane was furiously piling onto the roofs of the 
houses and the rigging of the ships anchored in the harbour. Any minute 


now it was threatening the city of the Cape with a conflagration no less 
heart-rending than the one that was devouring the surrounding areas. It 
was an awful, imposing spectacle to behold: on land, pale settlers still risk¬ 
ing their lives in order to save their houses, all that remained to them of 
so many riches, from the terrible scourge; in the harbour, ships—fearing 
the same fate, but at least favoured by the wind that was proving so deadly 
to the luckless colonists—bearing off under full sail on a sea coloured with 
the blood-red fires of the conflagration. [16] Deafened by the gunfire 
coming from the forts, the panic-stricken cries of those fleeing, and the 
crash of buildings caving in, I was at a loss where to take my soldiers. On 
the parade ground, though, I ran across the captain of the yellow dra¬ 
goons, and he served as our guide. I will not linger, gentlemen, over 
descriptions of the fire-ravaged plain we saw before us; many another 
person has depicted those disasters that befell the Cape, and Henry’s smile 
warns me not to follow in their footsteps. I will simply tell you that we 
found the rebels already masters of Dondon, the town of Ouanaminthe, 
and the ill-fated plantations of Limbe. [*] Aided by the militias from 
Quartier-Dauphin and by companies of yellow and red dragoons, we 
could do no more than drive them out of Petite Anse, where they were 
beginning to establish a foothold. During their withdrawal, they left many 
a trace of their cruelty: all the whites were massacred or mutilated in the 
most barbarous manner. We hurriedly stationed a sizable garrison in the 
Petite Anse fort, and around six o’clock in the morning—blackened by 
the smoke, overwhelmed by heat and weariness—we returned to the 
Cape. Hoping to get a little rest, I had stretched out on my coat in the 
middle of the parade ground, [17] when I saw a yellow dragoon covered 
with sweat and dust riding toward me at full speed. I got up right away, 
and from the few broken words that escaped his lips, I learned with 
renewed dismay that the revolt had reached the Acul plains and the blacks 
were laying siege to Fort Galifet, where the militias and the colonists were 
holed up. There wasn’t a minute to lose. Those of my soldiers willing to 
follow me were given horses and, guided by the dragoon, I arrived in 
sight of the fort around seven o’clock. My uncle’s domains were laid 
waste by the flames, just like those at Limbe. The white flag was still flut¬ 
tering over the fort’s central tower. A moment later, the entire building 
was enveloped in a whirlwind of smoke. When it eventually cleared away, 
we could see the red flag flying atop it. The game was up. [18] 
Redoubling our speed, we soon reached the slaughter-field. The blacks 
fled at our approach, but we had a clear view of them—to our right and 
our left, in front of us and behind us—massacring whites and burning 


down the settlements. Thaddeus came up to me, all covered in wounds; 
he recognized me in the midst of the fray. ‘My Captain,’ he said, ‘your 
Pierrot is a sorcerer, or at the very least a devil. He found his way into the 
fort, I don’t know how, and look...! As for your uncle and his family 
Just then, a huge black man emerged from behind a burning sugar refin¬ 
ery; he was carrying off an old man who was screaming and struggling in 
his arms. The old man was my uncle; the black man was Pierrot. 
‘Traitor...!’ I screamed back at him. I levelled a pistol at him. A slave 
threw himself in the bullet’s path and fell dead. Pierrot turned round, and 
seemed to shout out some words to me; then he vanished into the blaz¬ 
ing canebrakes. Seconds later, an enormous dog followed in his wake, its 
jaws holding a cradle I recognized as being that of my uncle’s youngest 
son. The dog was Rask. Beside myself with rage, I fired my second pistol 
at him but missed. [End of second instalment.] 

[*] In the meantime, the conflagration continued to wreak havoc. The 
blacks, whose exact number we couldn’t make out because of the smoke, 
appeared to have withdrawn. We were obliged to return to the Cape. 

There, I was pleasantly surprised to find my uncle’s family; they owed 
their safety to a young negro who had escorted them through the midst of 
the slaughter. Only my uncle and his youngest son were missing. I hadn’t 
a doubt that Pierrot had sacrificed them to his vengeance. I recalled any 
number of mysterious incidents that now seemed to me to have a clear 
explanation, and I completely forgot my promise to him. 

[20] The Cape had been hurriedly fortified. The insurrection was 
making alarming progress: the negroes of Port-au-Prince were beginning 
to stir; Biassou was in command of those from Limbe, Dondon, and Acul; 
Jean-Fran^ois had had himself proclaimed generalissimo of the insurgents 
from the Maribarou plain; Boukmant, since made famous by his tragic 
end, was patrolling the banks of the Limonade with his brigands; and, 
lastly, the bands of Morne Rouge had recognized as their leader a negro 
named Bug-Jargal. 

The latter’s character, if one were to believe the reports about him, was 
in singular contrast with the ferocity of the others. While Boukmant and 
Biassou devised any number of ways to kill the prisoners who fell into 
their hands, Bug-Jargal made every effort to furnish them with the means 
to get off the island. Those two leaders negotiated with the Spanish ves¬ 
sels that cruised around the coasts, enriching themselves on whatever they 
had managed to plunder from the poor souls they were forcing to flee; 
Bug-Jargal scuttled several of these corsairs. Monsieur Colas de Maigne 
and eight other prominent colonists were, by his orders, released from the 


wheel on which Boukmant had them bound. Countless other acts of gen¬ 
erosity were reported of him—too many to tell you about here. 

I heard nothing more about Pierrot. The rebels, commanded by 
Biassou, continued to harass the Cape; the Governor resolved to drive 
them back into the interior of the island. Our army in the field was made 
up of the militias of Acul, Limbe, Ouanaminthe, and Maribarou, along 
with the Cape regiment and the redoubtable yellow and red companies. 
The militias of Dondon and Quartier-Dauphin, reinforced by a volunteer 
corps under the command of the merchant Poncignon, formed the city’s 
garrison. The general wanted first to eliminate Bug-Jargal, whose diver¬ 
sionary tactics alarmed him. He sent out the Ouanaminthe militia and a 
battalion from the Cape against him. The detachment returned two days 
later, utterly defeated. Intent on trying to subdue Bug-Jargal, the general 
had the same detachment set out again, this time with a reinforcement of 
fifty yellow dragoons and four hundred militiamen from Maribarou. The 
second army fared even worse than the first. Thaddeus, who took part in 
that expedition, came back from it bearing a real grudge; he swore to me 
in turn that he’d have his revenge on Bug-Jargal.” 

There was a tear in Delmar’s eyes. He folded his arms on his chest and 
for several minutes seemed immersed in a painful reverie. At length, he 
resumed his tale: 

[21] “News arrived that Bug-Jargal had left Morne Rouge and was 
leading his troop through the mountains to join up with Biassou. The 
general could not have been more elated: ‘We’ve got him!’ he said, rub¬ 
bing his hands. The next day, the colonial army was a league’s distance 
from the Cape. At our approach, the rebels hastily abandoned Port Margot 
and Fort Galifet. All the bands fell back toward the mountains. The gen¬ 
eral was triumphant. We kept moving forward. As we passed through 
those barren and devastated plains, each of us sadly cast a look around for 
the place where his fields, his settlements, and his riches had been; often 
you couldn’t even tell where they were any more. I will spare you my 
reflections ... [22] On the evening of the third day, we entered the gorges 
of the Grande Riviere. It was estimated that the blacks were some twenty 
leagues away in the mountains. We pitched our camp on a small morne, 
which—to judge by the way it was stripped bare—seemed to have served 
the same purpose for the blacks. This position was by no means ideal, but 
it was certainly peaceful enough. Sheer cliffs, covered with dense forests, 
towered over the morne on all sides. Behind the camp flowed the Grande 
Riviere. Boxed in by the cliffs, it was narrow and deep in this spot. 
Sloping down abruptly, its banks were blanketed with clumps of bushes 


that were impenetrable to the eye. Even the flow of the river was often 
hidden by garlands of lianas. Clinging to the branches of red-flowering 
maples scattered amongst the bushes, these vines worked their way across 
the river, joining their shoots with those on the other side; criss-crossing 
one another in a myriad of ways, they formed large tents of foliage over 
the water. Anyone contemplating them from the top of the neighbouring 
rocks would think he was looking at meadows still wet with dew. A 
muffled noise or the occasional wild teal suddenly piercing through this 
flowery curtain provided the only evidence of the water’s presence. The 
sun’s golden hues soon disappeared from the jagged peak of the distant 
mountains of La Treille. Little by little darkness spread over the camp and 
silence fell, broken only by the cries of a crane and the measured steps of 
the sentinels. Then all at once, directly above our heads, was heard the 
fearsome strain of ‘Wa-Nasse.’ The palm trees and cedars atop the rocks 
blazed up, and the livid glow of the conflagration revealed to us numer¬ 
ous bands of mulattoes on the neighbouring summits, their copper com¬ 
plexion appearing red in the gleam of the flames. These were Biassou’s 
men. Danger was imminent. Startled out of their sleep, the commanding 
officers hurriedly rounded up their soldiers. The trumpet sounded the 
alarm. In a jumble, our lines were formed. The blacks, instead of taking 
advantage of our disorderly state, just stood there watching us and singing 
‘Wa-Nasse.’ A gigantic black man appeared, alone, on the highest peak 
above the Grande Riviere. A feather the colour of fire fluttered over his 
brow; an axe was in his right hand, and a red flag in his left. I recognized 
Pierrot. If there had been a carbine within my reach, sheer rage might per¬ 
haps have made me commit a cowardly act. The black man repeated the 
chorus of ‘Wa-Nasse,’ planted his flag on the peak, threw his axe into our 
midst, and was then swallowed up by the current. A sense of regret came 
over me at the thought that now he would no longer die by my hand. 
The blacks then began rolling enormous blocks of stone onto our 
columns; bullets and arrows showered down on the morne. Furious at not 
being able to get at their attackers, our soldiers were drawing their last des¬ 
perate breath: they were being crushed by the boulders, riddled with bul¬ 
lets, pierced by arrows. A horrible confusion held sway over the army. All 
of a sudden, a frightful noise seemed to issue from the middle of the 
Grande Riviere. An extraordinary scene was taking place there. The 
yellow dragoons, faring very poorly against the mass of stones that the 
mulattoes were launching from the mountain tops, had hit upon an idea 
for how to avoid them: by taking refuge under the pliant liana arches 


covering the river. Thaddeus was the first to suggest this plan of action— 
which was, by the way, an ingenious one ...” 

[23] “You are too kind, my Captain ...” 

More than a quarter of an hour had passed since Sergeant Thaddeus, his 
right arm in a sling, had slipped back unnoticed into a corner of the tent. 
Until that moment, only his bodily gestures testified to his involvement in 
the captain’s tales but now, believing it would be disrespectful to let such 
direct praise go by without thanking the captain for it, he stammered 
confusedly: “You are too kind, my Captain.” 

A general outbreak of laughter ensued. Delmar turned round and burst 
out at him in a stern tone: 

“What! Vous! Thaddeus, you’re here...! And your arm...?” 

Hearing himself addressed in this unaccustomed way, the old soldier 
staggered, his features darkening; he tilted his head back, as if to stop the 
tears that were welling up in his eyes. 

“I did not believe,” he said finally, in a whisper, “I would never have 
believed, that my captain would be so discourteous to his old sergeant as 
to address him as ‘uous.’” 

Delmar hastily rose to his feet. 

“Forgive me, my old friend,” he exclaimed. “I didn’t realize what I was 
saying. Thad, come now, won’t you forgive me?” 

Tears gushed from the sergeant’s eyes, despite himself. 

“So this is the third time,” he stammered. “But this time it is for joy.” 

Peace was made. A short silence followed. 

“But, tell me, Thaddeus,” the captain asked gently, “why did you leave 
the ambulance wagon to come back here?” 

“It’s that, by your leave, Sir ... I had come to ask you, my Captain, if the 
horse-cloth, with galloons, should be placed on your charger tomorrow.” 

Henry started laughing. “You’d have done better, Thaddeus, to ask 
the army surgeon if two ounces of lint, in shreds, should be put on your 
game arm tomorrow.” 

“Or,” Philibert followed up, “to inquire if you could drink a little 
wine to refresh yourself. Until you find that out, here’s some brandy, 
which can only do you good. Have a try, my brave sergeant.” 

Thaddeus came forward, made a deferential bow, excused himself for 
taking the glass with his left hand, and emptied it after toasting their 
health. He grew animated. 

“You had arrived at the moment, my Captain, at the moment when ... 
Well then, yes, I was the one who suggested going under the lianas so that 
we good Christians wouldn’t be crushed to death by the stones. Our 


officer, he didn’t know how to swim and so he was afraid of drowning— 
a natural enough reaction. He fought the idea as hard as he could until— 
by your leave, Sir—he saw a huge slab of rock, which just missed 
smashing into him, get stopped by the vines as it hurtled toward the river. 
So my suggestion was accepted, on condition that I be the first to try it 
out. I’m on my way. I go down the bank. I leap under the trellis, hold¬ 
ing on to the branches above, and then, my Captain? Well, I feel my leg 
being grabbed. I fight back. I shout for help. A sabre cuts into me several 
times. And now here come the dragoons, real devils they were, hurling 
themselves under the lianas, one on top of the other. The blacks of Mome 
Rouge had been lying in wait there, without anyone suspecting it, prob¬ 
ably in order to fall upon us, like a sack full to bursting, when they had a 
chance. It certainly wouldn’t have been a good time to go fishing! There 
was fighting, swearing, shouting. Since they were completely naked, they 
moved around more easily than we did, but our blows hit home more 
than theirs. We were swimming with one arm and fighting with the 
other, as one does in those cases. And those who didn’t know how to 
swim, my Captain? Well, they were hanging from the lianas with one 
arm, and the blacks were grabbing them by the legs. Right in the thick of 
the fray, I saw a big negro defending himself against eight or ten of my 
comrades, like Beelzebub himself he was. I swam over and recognized 
Pierrot, otherwise called Bug ... But we don’t find that out yet, right, Sir? 
I recognized Pierrot. Ever since the capture of the fort, we hadn’t been on 
the best of terms. I seized him by the throat. He was about to dispose of 
me with one thrust of his dagger when he saw who I was and, instead of 
killing me, surrendered. Which was a great misfortune, my Captain, for 
had he not surrendered ... Well, in short, as soon as the negroes saw he 
was captured, they leapt on us and tried to free him. So much so that the 
militias were also going to jump in the water when Pierrot, no doubt 
seeing that the negroes were all going to be slaughtered, said a few words 
of real hocus pocus since it put them all to flight. They dived down and 
disappeared in the blink of an eye. This underwater battle would have 
been really quite agreeable, it would have amused me no end, had I not 
lost a finger in it and drenched ten cartridges, and if... poor man! But the 
writing was on the wall, my Captain.” After respectfully placing the back 
of his left hand over the ornament on his forage cap, the sergeant raised it 
upward with an inspired look. 

Delmar seemed violently agitated. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, you’re right, my old Thaddeus, that night was a 
fateful night indeed.” 


He would have fallen into that state of deep reflection to which he was 
prone had not his listeners eagerly urged him to continue. He took up his 
tale again: 

[24] “While the scene Thaddeus has just described ...” 

Thaddeus went and sat down in triumph behind the captain. 

“...While the scene Thaddeus has just described was taking place 
behind the morne, I had managed, with a few of my men, to scramble up 
from one bush to another onto a peak called the Pic du Paon, which was on 
a level with the positions held by the blacks. Now that a path had been 
cleared, the summit was soon rife with militia, and we opened fire with a 
vengeance. The negroes, less well armed than we, couldn’t return our fire 
as briskly. They started to lose heart; we responded even more fiercely. 
Soon the nearest rocks were evacuated by the rebels. They nonetheless 
made sure before leaving to roll the bodies of their dead comrades down 
onto the rest of our army, which was still marshalled on the morne. With 
the help of several palm trunks that we felled and tied together, we crossed 
over onto the abandoned peaks, and a part of our army thus found itself in 
an advantageous position. The sight of this unnerved the insurgents. We 
kept up our fire. Plaintive howls, mixed in with the name of Bug-Jargal, 
suddenly rang through Biassou’s army. They sounded terror-stricken. A 
number of the Morne Rouge blacks appeared on the rock where the scar¬ 
let flag was flying; they prostrated themselves, removed the standard, and 
hurled themselves along with it into the chasms of the Grande Riviere. 
This clearly signified that their leader was dead or captured. We grew so 
bold on seeing this that I resolved to attack the rebels at close quarters and 
drive them from the cliff-tops they still controlled. I had my men fell some 
trees to fomi a bridge between our peak and the nearest rock. I was the first 
to dash across it into the negroes’ midst. My men were about to follow 
when one of the rebels, with the stroke of an axe, smashed the bridge to 
pieces. The debris fell into the abyss, striking against the rocks with a dread¬ 
ful noise. I turned my head. At that moment I was grabbed hold of by six 
or seven blacks, who disarmed me. I fought back like a lion. They tied me 
up with strips of bark, heedless of the bullets raining down on them from 
my side. Only one thing alleviated my despair: the shouts of victory that I 
heard all around me an instant later. It wasn’t long before I saw the blacks 
and mulattoes scrambling pell-mell up the steepest summits, letting out 
howls of distress as they went. Those guarding me imitated them. The 
most vigorous one among them loaded me onto his shoulders and carried 
me off toward the forests, leaping from rock to rock with the agility of a 
chamois. The gleam of the flames soon ceased to guide him; the faint light 


of the moon was all he needed. He kept on walking, but at a slower pace. 
[End of third instalment.] 

[25] After travelling through various thickets and crossing over a 
number of torrents, we reached a valley situated in the heart of the moun¬ 
tains; it was a place absolutely unknown to me. [*] A great many of the 
rebels, whose camp this was, had already assembled there. The black man 
who had been carrying me untied my feet and handed me over to several 
of his comrades. They encircled me. Soon, day began to break. The black 
man returned, accompanied by some passably well-armed negro soldiers, 
who grabbed hold of me. I thought they were leading me to my death, 
and I steeled myself to undergo it with courage. They led me to a grotto 
which was lit up by the first rays of the rising sun. We entered. [28] 
Between two lines of mulatto soldiers, I caught sight of a black man seated 
on a baobab trunk, which was covered by a carpet of parrot feathers. His 
outfit was bizarre. A magnificent belt, from which dangled a Saint-Louis 
Cross, was helping keep up a pair of striped breeches made out of coarse 
fabric. He had no other costume. He was wearing grey boots, a round hat, 
and a pair of epaulettes, one of which was made of gold and the other of 
blue wool. A sabre and several impressive pistols were next to him. This 
man was of middling height; his ignoble features presented a peculiar mix¬ 
ture of shrewdness and cruelty. He bade me approach and studied me for 
some time in silence. At length, he began sniggering. 

‘I am Biassou,’ he said to me. 

At the sound of this name I shuddered inwardly, but retained a calm, 
proud demeanour. I made no reply; the look on his own face turned 
mocking. 

‘You seem to me to be a man of great heart,’ he said in bad French. 
‘Well then, listen to what I’m going to tell you. Are you creole?’ 

‘No, I am French.’ 

My self-assurance made him frown. Sniggering, he went on: 

‘All the better! I see from your uniform that you’re an officer. How old 
are you?’ 

‘Seventeen.’ 

‘When did you turn seventeen?’ 

‘On the day your companion Leogri was hanged.’ 

His features contorted with anger, but he kept control of himself. 

‘It’s been twenty days since Leogri was hanged,’ he said to me. 
‘Frenchman, this evening you’ll have a chance to tell him from me that you 
outlived him by twenty-one days. [*] Until then, you’ve got a choice: 
either you’re kept in custody, or you give me your word that you’ll be 


back here this evening, two hours before sunset, to carry my message to 
Leogri. [43] You’re a Frenchman, right?’ 

[*] I was almost grateful for those few extra hours of liberty—even if 
it was only out of a refinement of cruelty that he granted them to me, 
simply a way of making me regret all the more the life I was losing. I gave 
him my word that I would do what he asked. He ordered that I be untied 
and that I be left entirely at liberty. 

I wandered around in the camp first. Although my thoughts were by 
no means cheerful, I could not [27] help laughing at the silly vanity of the 
blacks, almost all of whom were wearing some form or other of military 
or ecclesiastical clothing, which they had stripped from their victims. It 
wasn’t rare to see a gorget underneath a priest’s collar, or an epaulette on 
top of a chasuble. They were in a state of inactivity that you do not find 
among our soldiers, even when they are back under their tents: most of 
them were sleeping out in the sun, their heads next to a scorching fire; 
others, their heads still brimming with their [30] old superstitions, were 
applying fetish stones wrapped in compresses to their most recent wounds. 
[27] Their ox-carts, loaded with booty and munitions, were their only line 
of defence in case of attack. Every last one of them cast a menacing look 
my way. 

[*] Consigned to a certain death, I had the idea of climbing up onto a 
big rock to see if I could catch one more glimpse of the blue-tinged sum¬ 
mits of the mornes near which I’d spent my childhood. I left the small 
valley and clambered up the first mountain I came across; soon the camp 
was totally hidden from view by clumps of greenery. I sat down, and one 
after another a thousand painful thoughts rushed through my mind. I was 
like the traveller who, hurtling down an inexorable slope toward the 
precipice that is going to swallow him up, casts one last look at the fields 
he’s journeyed through and at those through which he hoped to journey.” 

Henry smiled, but did not dare interrupt Delmar with one of his usual 
commentaries. 

“Death, no doubt a cruel one, awaited me. I no longer had any hope; 
this life’s horizon, which in my dreams I had been so fond of extending, 
now took up no more than a few hours. Neither present nor future 
existed for me any longer. Casting about for some diversion, I turned to 
memories of a happier time. I conjured up Pierrot, and those days of 
youth and innocence when my heart opened to the sweet warmth of 
friendship, but the thought of the slave’s treachery made my withered 
heart bleed. Embittered by misfortune, I blamed it all on that ingrate, and 
I cursed him. Even the certainty that he was dead offered me no solace. 


At that moment, a familiar tune reached my ears; I was startled to hear 
[40] a manly voice singing ‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’ This voice was none 
other than Pierrot’s. A mastiff bounded up to me, joyously rolling about 
at my feet. It was Rask. I thought I was dreaming. The craving for 
vengeance overwhelmed me; surprise left me frozen to the spot. Out of an 
opening in a dense thicket, Pierrot appeared: with an ovegoyed expression 
on his face, he reached out his arms to me. I turned away in horror. At the 
sight of this, his head sank to his chest. 

‘Brother,’ he complained in a whisper, ‘you promised you would never 
doubt me if you heard me singing that tune. Brother, have you forgotten 
your promise?’ 

Anger restored my voice. 

‘You monster!’ I exclaimed. ‘So I finally meet up with you again! 
Butcher! You murder my uncle, and you dare to call me your brother? 
Don’t you come any closer!’ 

Almost involuntarily I reached down at my side for my sword. This 
action of mine struck him. An emotional, but gentle, look came over him. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘No, I will not come any closer. You are unhappy, and 
I have pity for you. You, you do not have pity for me, even though I am 
worse off than you.’ 

Motioning with my hand, I pointed out to him the place where our 
incinerated properties and plantations had been. He understood this silent 
reproach. He gave me a faraway look. 

‘Yes, you have lost a lot. But, believe me, I have lost more than you.’ 

Indignantly, I replied: 

‘Yes, I’ve lost a lot. But, tell me, who caused me to lose it? Who ran¬ 
sacked our houses, who burned down our crops, who massacred our 
friends, our compatriots...?’ 

[41] ‘It is not I, it is my people, who did it. Look, one day I told you 
that your people had done me great harm, and you answered me that it 
was not you who had done it. So what is it that I have done?’ 

His countenance brightened; he expected to see me fall into his arms. 
I said nothing. ‘May I call you “brother?”’ he asked, full of emotion. 

My anger flared back in all its violence. 

‘You ingrate!’ I exclaimed. ‘You dare to remind me of that time...?’ 

His eyes were swollen with tears. He interrupted me: 

‘It is not I who am the ungrateful one!’ 

‘Well then, speak!’ I answered back in a fury. ‘What have you done 
with [*] my uncle? Where is his son?’ 

He kept silent for a moment. 


‘Yes, you doubt me,’ he said at length, shaking his head. ‘I could 
scarcely believe it. You take me for a brigand, a murderer, an ingrate. 
Your uncle is alive, his child as well. You have no idea why I came. 

Farewell. Come along Rask.’ 

Rask got up. Before taking his leave, the black man stopped and looked 
at me, sorrow and regret in his eyes. With these last words, that extraor¬ 
dinary man had just brought about a revolution in me: I feared I might 
have judged him too rashly. I did not yet understand him; everything 
about him astonished me. I had thought he was dead, and there he was in 
front of me, strong and glowing with health. If my uncle and his son 
were alive, then those words of his—‘it is not I who am the ungrateful 
one’—certainly came home to me. I raised my eyes. He was still there. 
His dog was looking anxiously at both of us. Pierrot heaved a long sigh, 
and finally took a few steps toward the thicket. 

‘Stay.’ I shouted at him haltingly. ‘Stay.’ 

Looking at me with an air of indecision, he stopped. 

‘Will I see my uncle again?’ I asked him in a faint voice. 

He had a grim look on his face. 

‘You doubt me,’ he said, making a move to withdraw. 

‘No,’ I exclaimed, in thrall to the ascendancy of this bizarre man. ‘No, 
you are still my brother, my friend. Young man, I do not doubt you. I 
thank you for having kept my uncle alive.’ 

[45] The look on his face remained surprisingly forbidding. He 
appeared to be undergoing a violent struggle within himself: he moved 
toward me and then drew back; he opened his mouth but then shut it 
again. This moment of hesitation did not last long. He threw himself into 
my arms. 

‘Brother, I have trust in you.’ 

After a slight pause, he added: 

‘You are a good man, but your unhappiness made you unjust.’ 

‘I have regained my friend,’ I said to him. ‘I am no longer unhappy.’ 

‘Brother, you are unhappy still. Soon, perhaps, you will no longer be 
so; I owe you my life. As for me, I will always be so!’ 

[46] The first transports of friendship had made his face sparkle with a joy 
that soon vanished. His features took on an odd, intensely sad expression. 

‘Listen,’ he said to me in an icy tone of voice. ‘My father was king in 
the land of Gamboa. The Europeans came and gave me all that useless 
knowledge you were so struck by. Their leader was a Spanish captain; he 
promised my father lands more vast than his own and white women. My 
father followed him with his family. Brother, they sold us!’ 


The black man’s chest heaved; his eyes sparkled with anger. Heedlessly, 
he snapped in two a young papaya tree that happened to be next to him. 
Then he proceeded, seemingly oblivious to me: 

‘The master of the land of Gamboa had acquired a master, and his son 
became a slave stooped low over the fields of Santo Domingo. The young 
lion was separated from his old father so that the two of them might be 
more easily tamed; the young wife was taken from her husband with an 
eye to the profit that would come from coupling them with others; the 
little children looked for the mother who had nourished them, for the 
father who used to bathe them in the torrents, but they found only bar¬ 
barous tyrants and were made to sleep with the dogs!’ 

He fell silent. Even though he was no longer speaking, his lips kept 
moving. His expression was blank, his eyes wild. At length, he grabbed 
me roughly by the arm. 

‘Brother, do you understand? I was sold to dilferent masters as one sells 
a head of cattle. You remember when Oge was tortured to death? On 
that day I saw my father again. I saw him broken on the wheel! Do you 
hear me?’ 

I shuddered. He added: 

‘My wife was prostituted to the whites. Do you hear me, brother: she 
died, begging that I avenge her. 

All my people were urging me to free them and take my revenge. 
Rask would bring me their messages. I was unable to do what they 
wanted. I myself was in your uncle’s prisons. The day when you obtained 
my pardon, I left to rescue my children from the hands of a ferocious 
creature. I arrived at the place ... Brother, the last of the king of Gamboa’s 
grandsons had just expired under the blows of a white man. The others 
had preceded him.’ 

He broke off and asked me icily: ‘Brother, what would you have 
done?’ 

This heart-rending account had left me frozen with horror: I answered 
his question with a menacing gesture. He understood me, and started 
smiling sadly. He continued his account: 

‘The slaves rose up against their master and punished him for the 
murder of my children. They elected me their leader. You know the 
calamities that came about as a result of this rebellion. I learned that your 
uncle’s slaves were preparing to follow the same example. I arrived in 
Acul the very night of the insurrection. You were away. The blacks were 
already setting fire to the plantations. I was unable to calm their fury, for 
they believed that by burning down your uncle’s properties they were 


avenging me. I had to save your family. I found my way into the fort 
through the breach I had created there during my imprisonment, and I 
entrusted your relatives to several faithful blacks, who were charged with 
escorting them to the Cape. Your uncle could not follow them; he had 
run toward the burning house to rescue the youngest of his sons. Some 
blacks had him encircled; they were going to kill him. I stepped forward 
and ordered them to let me take my own revenge; they withdrew. I took 
your uncle in my arms, I entrusted the child to Rask, and I lodged them 
both in a secluded cavern known to me alone. So there you have my 
crime, brother.’ 

Overwhelmed by remorse and gratitude, I would have thrown myself 
at Pierrot’s feet but, with an offended look, he stopped me. 

‘Come, let us go,’ he urged a moment later, taking me by the hand. 

Surprised, I asked him where he wanted to take us. 

‘To the camp of the whites,’ he answered me. ‘We do not have a 
moment to lose: ten heads are answering for mine. We can hurry, because 
you are free; we must hurry, because I am not.’ 

These words increased my astonishment; I asked him to explain what 
he meant. 

‘Have you not heard that Bug-Jargal was being held prisoner?’ he asked 
impatiently. 

‘Yes, but what does Bug-Jargal have to do with you?’ 

He seemed astonished in turn: 

‘I am Bug-Jargal,’ he said solemnly. 

[47] You might say that when it came to this man I was accustomed 
to being surprised. Not without astonishment had I seen the slave Pierrot 
transformed just moments earlier into the son of the king of Gamboa; I 
was all the more struck with admiration now that I recognized in him the 
redoubtable and generous Bug-Jargal, leader of the insurgents from 
Morne Rouge. 

He did not appear to notice the impression made on me by these last 
words of his. 

‘I had been told,’ he carried on, ‘that you were yourself a prisoner in 
Biassou’s camp. I came to deliver you.’ 

‘Why then did you say to me just now that you were not free?’ 

He looked at me as if trying to guess what had brought about this 
entirely natural question. 

‘Look,’ he said to me. ‘This morning I was a prisoner amongst your 
people. I heard it announced in the camp that Biassou had declared his 
intention to have a young captive by the name of Delmar killed before 


sunset. They put more guards around me. I found out that my execution 
would follow yours, and that were I to escape ten of my comrades would 
answer for me. You see that I am pressed for time.’ 

Still I kept at him. ‘So you escaped?’ I asked him. 

‘And how else would I be here? Did I not have to save you? Do I not 
owe you my life?’ 

[*] ‘Did you speak to Biassou?’ I inquired. 

He pointed down to the dog lying at his feet. 

‘No. Rask led me here. To my joy, I saw that you were not a prisoner. 
Now, follow me. Biassou is treacherous; if I had spoken to him, he would 
have had you seized and would have forced me to stay. [48] He is not a 
black man, he is a mulatto. Brother, time is short.’ 

‘Bug-Jargal,’ I said, reaching out my hand to him, ‘return to the camp 
alone, for I am unable to follow you.’ 

He drew up, a look of pained astonishment on his face. 

‘Brother, what are you saying?’ 

‘I am a captive. I swore to Biassou that I would not run away. I have 
promised to die.’ 

‘You have promised,’ he said to me grimly. ‘You have promised,’ he 
repeated, shaking his head in a doubtful manner. 

Again, I assured him it was so. Lost in thought, he scarcely seemed to 
hear me; he pointed out a peak to me, the summit of which towered 
over the surrounding countryside. 

‘Brother, do you see that crag? When the sign of your death appears 
there, it will not be long before people hear word of my own. Farewell.’ 

[*] He plunged into the thicket and disappeared along with his dog, 
leaving me there by myself. The meaning of those last words seemed 
inexplicable to me. Our encounter had left me deeply moved. My feelings 
were as much of a puzzle as the man who had just taken his leave of me 
forever. Life mattered to me at present as little as it did to him, and the 
thought that my death would somehow bring about his was unbearable to 
me. I now had further cause for despair and yet I felt in a way consoled. 
I remained seated in the same place for a good length of time, immersed 
in thought and confounded by the slave’s unprecedented generosity. [End 
of fourth instalment. ] 

In the meantime, the sun was slowly sinking in the west; the elongated 
shadow of the palm trees informed me that it was time to get back to 
Biassou. [50] I entered his grotto; he was surrounded by various instru¬ 
ments of torture and was busy testing out their springs. At the sound of 


his guards ushering me in, he turned. My presence did not appear to 
astonish him. 

‘Do you see?’ he said, displaying the horrible apparatus around him. 

I remained calm; I was familiar with the cruelty of this chief, and I 
was determined to endure everything without blanching. 

‘Is it not the case,’ he sniggered, ‘that Leogri was very lucky to have 
suffered nothing more than a hanging?’ 

Without answering, I looked at him with cold disdain. 

‘Ah! Ah!’ he said, nudging the instruments of torture with his foot. ‘It 
seems to me that you’re starting to feel quite at home with these. It annoys 
me no end, but I’m afraid I don’t have the time to try them out on you. 
This position is a dangerous one; I have to abandon it.’ 

He began sniggering again, and pointed to a large black flag situated in 
a corner of the grotto. 

‘This is what will let your people know when it’s time to give your 
epaulette over to your lieutenant. By then, you understand, I’ll already be 
on the move. What did you think of the surroundings?’ 

‘It struck me,’ I answered icily, ‘that there were enough trees around to 
hang you and your entire troop.’ 

‘Well now,’ he retorted with a forced snigger, ‘there is one place that 
you have doubtless not seen, and with which I’d like to make you 
acquainted. Farewell, young captain. Give my regards to Leogri.’ 

He gesticulated and then turned his back to me. His guards dragged 
me away. 

[51] I was walking in their midst without putting up any resistance; 
true, to have done so would have been useless. We climbed to the brow 
of a mountain that was situated to the west of the valley and there we 
stopped to rest for a while. I cast one last look at the sea, which was visi¬ 
ble in the distance and already red with the light of the setting sun—a sun 
that I would never see again. My guides got up; I followed them. We 
descended into a small valley, the appearance of which would have 
enchanted me at any other time: a torrent ran through it from one end to 
the other, imparting a fertile moistness to the soil. It was dominated by 
mighty sycamore maples of an extraordinary height. You could see the 
blue-azure haloes found on that species of wild honeysuckle the negroes 
call coali mixed in with the pale yellow flowers of the Canadian osier. 
Green expanses of liana vines hid from sight the brownish slopes of the 
neighbouring crags. We were walking on a trail that ran along the edge of 
the torrent; to my surprise, the trail ended abruptly at the foot of a sheer 
rock face, at the bottom of which I noticed an opening in the form of an 


arch from which the torrent streamed forth. A muffled noise and a raging 
wind rose up from this opening. The negroes bore left, and we scaled the 
rock face, following a winding and uneven path which seemed to have 
been hollowed out of the rock by the waters of a torrent that had long 
since dried up. Then a vault appeared, half blocked by the brambles and 
lianas that grew there. From under this vault you could hear a noise sim¬ 
ilar to the one heard earlier. The blacks hauled me into it. We advanced 
further into the darkness. The noise was getting louder and louder; we 
could no longer hear our own footsteps. I concluded that it had to be 
coming from a waterfall and I was not mistaken. After ten minutes of 
walking in the gloom, we arrived at a platform of sorts formed by nature 
in the very heart of the mountain; most of this semicircular platform was 
covered by the torrent, which made a dreadful noise as it gushed out of 
the mountain’s veins. Over this subterranean chamber, the vault formed 
a sort of dome clad with yellowish ivy. In the middle of the dome, you 
could make out a crevice through which daylight penetrated; its edge was 
crowned with green shrubs, which at that moment were tinged gold by 
the rays of the sun. At the north end of the platform, the torrent disap¬ 
peared with a roar into a chasm; the shadowy glimmer of light descend¬ 
ing from the crevice seemed to be floating at the bottom of the chasm 
without being able to penetrate it. The only discernible object in the 
abyss was an old tree, rooted in the rock one or two feet below the edge 
and so stripped of foliage that its species was unrecognizable. This plant 
was an altogether singular phenomenon: the moisture soaking its roots was 
all that kept it from dying, while the violence of the cataract kept stripping 
off its new limbs, forcing it to retain the same branches for all eternity. [52] 
Here, in this awe-inspiring place, the blacks came to a halt, and I saw 
that the time had come for me to die. In silence, they had begun to tie me 
up with some ropes they had brought along, when I thought I heard the 
distant barking of a dog; I took this sound for an illusion caused by the 
roaring of the falls. The negroes finished strapping me up and moved me 
closer to the chasm that was to engulf me. I raised my eyes toward the 
crevice so as to take one last look at the sky. Just then, there was another 
bark, louder and more pronounced, and the enormous head of Rask 
passed through the opening. I gave a start. The barking had made no 
impression on the blacks, who got ready to fling me into the midst of the 
abyss ... 

[53] ‘Comrades!’ a thunderous voice cried out. 

Everyone turned round. It was Bug-Jargal. He was standing on the 
edge of the crevice, a red feather fluttering over his head. 


‘Comrades,’ he repeated. ‘Stop!’ 

The blacks prostrated themselves. He continued: 

‘I am Bug-Jargal.’ 

The blacks struck their foreheads against the ground, letting out a series 
of shouts, the tenor of which was difficult to discern. 

‘Untie the prisoner,’ their chief cried out. 

In the blink of an eye I was free. The negro kept speaking: 

‘Brothers! Go and tell Biassou not to display the black flag on this cap¬ 
tive’s behalf. For he has saved Bug-Jargal’s life, and it is Bug-Jargal’s wish 
that he live!’ 

He threw his red feather into their midst. The leader of the detachment 
laid hold of it, and they left without uttering a word. 

I will not try describing for you, gentlemen, the situation in which I 
found myself. My eyes, moist with tears, fastened on Pierrot, who was 
gazing at me from his side with a singular expression of goodwill and 
pride. [*] He made a sign, and Raskjumped down next to me. 

‘Follow him,’ he cried out to me. He disappeared. 

The mastiff was walking in front of me, and his yelping guided me 
through the gloom. We made our way out of the mountain. Once we got 
to the valley, Bug-Jargal came up to me, a calm look on his face. I threw 
my amis around him. We remained silent for a while, quite overwhelmed; 
at length, he began speaking again. 

‘Listen, brother: my execution or that of my ten comrades was to have 
followed yours. But I have sent word to Biassou telling him not to display 
the black flag. [56] You will live, and so will I.’ 

Surprise and joy prevented me from answering him. He reached out 
his hand to me. 

‘Brother, are you glad?’ 

I regained my power of speech. I embraced him. I entreated him to 
live by my side from that moment on; I promised to secure a commission 
in the colonial army for him. He interrupted me with a brutal look. 

‘Brother, do you hear me proposing that you should enlist among my 
own people.’ 

He added cheerfully: 

‘Come, do you want to see your uncle?’ 

I made it clear to him how badly I wanted to go and console that 
poor old man; he took me by the hand and guided me. Rask was fol¬ 
lowing us ...” 

Here Delmar broke off and cast a gloomy look around him. Great 
beads of sweat were streaming down his forehead; he covered his face 


with his hand. Rask looked at him anxiously. “Yes, that is how you 
looked at me then!” he murmured. Immediately after, he got up in a vio¬ 
lent state of agitation and exited the tent. The sergeant and the mastiff fol¬ 
lowed him. 

[57] “I’d wager,” Germon exclaimed, “that we’re nearing the final act 
of the tragedy!” 

Philibert, who had been taking a drink from his bottle, lifted it from 
his lips. 

“I’d really be sorry if something were to happen to Bug-Jargal. He was 
a first-class fellow. I would have given twelve hampers of port to see that 
coconut shell he emptied at one go.” 

Alfred, who had been dreamily playing a tune on the guitar, broke off 
and inquired of Major Berval whether he’d be so good as to join him in 
a toast. He added: 

“This negro interests me a great deal. Only I haven’t yet dared ask 
Delmar if he also knew the tune for ‘La hermosa Padilla.’” 

“Biassou is much more remarkable,” the major countered. “Good for 
him, that fellow knew what a Frenchman’s made of. If I’d been his pris¬ 
oner, I would have let my moustache grow, so that he might lend me a 
few piastres on it, the way the city of Goa did for that Portuguese captain. 
I declare, my creditors are even more ruthless than Biassou.” 

“Major, here’s the four Louis I owe you!” Henry exclaimed, tossing his 
purse to Berval. 

The major looked fondly at his generous debtor, who could with more 
justice have called himself his creditor. Henry hastily started up again: 

“As for me, what amused me the most during Delmar’s tale was ... 
seeing his lame dog raise its head every time he mentioned Bug-Jargal’s 
name.” “And in that respect,” Philibert interrupted, “he was doing exacdy 
the opposite of what I’ve seen the old church-going ladies of Celadas do 
when the preacher mentions the name ofjesus. I was entering the church 
with a dozen cuirassiers when ...” 

The noise of the sentry’s rifle alerted them that Delmar was returning. 
Everybody broke off talking. His arms folded, he silently paced back and 
forth for a while. Old Thaddeus, who had returned to his seat in the 
comer, was furtively watching him, trying hard to appear engrossed in the 
act of stroking Rask so as not to let the captain notice his anxiety. 

At length, Delmar resumed his tale: 

[58] “Rask was following us. The sun was no longer to be seen on the 
highest crag of the valley. A gleam of light suddenly appeared on it and 


then vanished. The black man gave a start; he took my hand and squeezed 
it hard. 

‘Listen,’ he said to me. 

A muffled noise, like an artillery piece being discharged, could be heard 
in the valleys, followed by one echo after another. 

‘That is the signal!’ said the negro in a grim voice. ‘That was a cannon 
shot, was it not?’ he then asked. 

I nodded in agreement. 

In two leaps he reached the top of a big rock. I followed him. He 
folded his arms, and began to smile sadly. 

‘Do you see?’ he said to me. 

I looked in the direction he was pointing to and saw the peak he had 
shown me that morning. It was the only one still lit up by the sun. Rising 
above it was a large black flag.” 

At this point, Delmar paused. 

“I have since found out that Biassou—eager to set off and believing me 
dead—had made them hoist the standard before the return of the detach¬ 
ment that was supposed to have executed me. 

Bug-Jargal, still standing there with arms folded, gazed at the banner of 
ill omen. All of a sudden, he turned round and took a few steps, as if to get 
down from the rock. ‘God! Oh God! My poor companions!’ He returned 
toward me. ‘Did you hear the cannon?’ he asked. I did not answer. 

‘Well, brother! That was the signal: they are being led off now.’ 

His head sank. He took a few steps and drew closer to me. 

‘Go and see your uncle, brother; Rask will guide you.’ He whistled an 
Indian tune; the dog began to wag its tail, and seemed to want to head for 
a certain point in the valley. 

Bug-Jargal took my hand and made an effort to smile, but it was little 
better than a convulsion. 

‘Farewell!’ he cried out to me in a loud voice before vanishing into the 
clumps of trees that surrounded us. 

I was petrified. The little I understood of what had just taken place 
made me expect the worst. 

Seeing his master disappear, Rask moved up to the edge of the rock 
and started shaking his head, howling plaintively. He returned, with tail 
lowered. His big eyes were moist; he gave me an anxious look, then went 
back to the spot where his master had last been and barked a number of 
times. I understood him; I felt the same fears as he did. I took a few steps 
in his direction and then he was off like a shot, following the tracks of 
Bug-Jargal. Even though I too was running as hard as I could, I would 


have lost sight of him in short order if from time to time he hadn’t 
stopped, as though he were giving me the chance to catch up with him. 
We made our way through several valleys, we crossed over hills and 
mountains thick with forests. Finally ...” 

The captain’s voice died away; his every feature was marked by a 
gloomy despair. He could barely utter the words: 

“Carry on, Thad, for I have no more strength than an old woman.” 

The old sergeant was no less moved than the captain. Nevertheless, he 
set about obeying him. 

“By your leave ... Since you desire it, my Captain. I have to tell you, 
gentlemen, that even though Bug-Jargal, otherwise called Pierrot, was a 
splendid negro, very gentle, very strong, very courageous, and the bravest 
warrior in the land—after you, my Captain, if I may be so bold—all that 
didn’t keep me from being very much incensed with him, for which I will 
never forgive myself, even though my captain has pardoned me for it. So 
much so, Sir, that when I heard in the morning you were to die that 
evening I was overcome with a furious anger toward that poor man. It 
was with a truly diabolical pleasure, my Captain, that I let him know it 
would be he—or ten of his men—who would be keeping you company. 
To which he showed no reaction, except that an hour later he escaped by 
making a big hole in ... ” 

Delmar gestured impatiently. Thaddeus proceeded: 

“Right you are! When the large black flag appeared, since he hadn’t 
returned—which, by your leave, Sir, in no way astonished us—a cannon 
shot was fired off as a signal, and I was put in charge of leading the ten 
negroes to the foot of the Pilier du Grand-Diable, which was distant from 
the camp by about ... Anyway, in short, when we got there, you can 
imagine, gentlemen, there was no question of setting them loose. I had 
them bound, as one does in those situations, and I drew up my firing 
squad. And just then I see the big negro coming out of the forest; I was 
stunned. He came up to me all out of breath. 

‘I have arrived in time,’ he said. ‘Hello, Thaddeus.’ 

No, gentleman, that was all he said. He went over to untie his compa¬ 
triots. Me, I just stood there, completely dumbfounded, as they say. Then, 
by your leave, my Captain, a big dispute took place between himself and 
the blacks about who was going to be the more generous party, which 
really ought to have lasted just a little longer. No matter! Yes, the blame 
is mine, I was the one who brought it to an end. He took the place of the 
blacks. At that moment his big dog, poor old Rask, arrived on the scene 
and leapt at my throat. He really ought to have kept hold of it, my 


Captain, a little longer, but Pierrot made a sign, and the poor mastifflet go 
of me. However, he couldn’t stop Rask from going over to lie down at 
his feet. And then, I thought you were dead, my Captain ... I was in a 
rage ... I shouted ‘open ...”’ 

The sergeant stretched out his hand, looked at the captain, but could 
not bring himself to utter the fateful word. 

“... Bug-Jargal fell. A bullet had fractured his dog’s paw ... Since that 
time, gentlemen”—and the sergeant shook his head sadly—“since that 
time he’s been lame. I heard groans in the near-by wood; I went over and 
there you were, my Captain. A bullet had hit you at the very moment you 
were rushing up to save that splendid negro. Yes, my Captain, those 
groans were yours, but they were all for him. However, gentlemen, Bug- 
Jargal wasn’t dead. They brought him back to the camp. His wound was 
more serious than yours, my Captain, for you healed, and he, he lived ...” 

The sergeant came to a stop. In a slow, muffled voice, Delmar finished 
off the story: 

“He lived until the next day.” 

Thaddeus lowered his head. 

“Yes. And he had spared my life. And I’m the one who killed him!” 

The sergeant fell silent. 


I 


WHEN CAPTAIN Leopold d’Auvemey’s turn came up, he looked sur¬ 
prised and admitted to the assembled gentlemen that he really knew of no 
event in his life which would merit their attention. 

“And yet, Captain,” Lieutenant Henry said to him, “they say you’ve 
travelled, seen the world. Haven’t you been to the Antilles, Africa and 
Italy, Spain?... Captain, look, it’s your lame dog!” 

Startled, d’Auverney dropped his cigar and turned abruptly toward the 
entrance of the tent where an enormous dog was limping toward him as 
quickly as it could. 

On its way over, the dog trampled on the cigar, not that the captain 
took any notice of this. 

Licking the captain’s feet and rubbing against him with its tail, the dog 
yelped and gambolled about to the best of its ability, then came and set¬ 
tled down in front of him. Overcome with emotion, the captain mechan¬ 
ically stroked it with his left hand, while with the other he undid the 
strap of his helmet, repeating from time to time “It’s you Rask! 1 You’re 
here!” At length, he exclaimed: “But who was it that brought you back?” 

“By your leave, my Captain ...” 

It had been several minutes now since Sergeant Thaddeus had lifted up 
the flap of the tent. He had been standing there all that time—his right 
arm wrapped in his overcoat, tears in his eyes, gazing in silence at the 
concluding act of this odyssey. Finally, he ventured those words: “By 
your leave, my Captain ...” D’Auverney looked up. 

“Thad, it’s you. How the devil were you able to...? Poor dog! I 
thought he was in the English camp. Where did you end up finding him?” 

“God be thanked! As you can see, my Captain, I’m as overjoyed by it 
as your nephew gets when you make him do his declensions: cornu, the 
horn; cornu, of the horn ...” 2 

“But go on, tell me, where did you end up finding him?” 

“I did not find him, my Captain. I went out in search of him.” 

The captain stood up and held out his hand to the sergeant. Although 
the captain failed to notice it, the sergeant’s hand stayed wrapped in his 
overcoat. 

“You see, my Captain, ever since this poor Rask got lost, it was very 
clear to me—by your leave, if I may be so bold—that you were missing 
something. Truth to tell, I believe it wouldn’t have taken much for old 
Thad to start crying like a child that evening when he didn’t show up as 


usual to share my ration of bread. But no, God be thanked, I’ve only 
cried twice in my life. The first time, when ... The day that ...” And the 
sergeant gave his master an anxious look. “The second time, when that 
rascal Balthazar, corporal in the seventh demi-brigade, got it into his head 
that he’d make me peel a bunch of onions.” 

Henry burst out laughing. “It seems to me, Thaddeus, that you haven’t 
said what made you cry for the first time.” 

“No doubt, old friend, it was when you received the accolade from La 
Tour d’Auvergne, First Grenadier of France?” 3 the captain asked affec¬ 
tionately, while continuing to stroke the dog. 

“No, my Captain. If Sergeant Thaddeus cried, it could only have been, 
you will have to admit, on the day when he gave the order to open fire 
on Bug-Jargal, otherwise known as Pierrot.” 

D’Auverney’s entire face clouded over. He rushed over to the sergeant 
and made to squeeze his hand, but despite such an excess of honour old 
Thaddeus kept it hidden under his greatcoat. 

“Yes, my Captain,” Thaddeus continued, stepping back a few paces, 
while d’Auverney’s distraught eyes tracked his every move. “Yes, that 
time I cried. He was well and truly worth it, that’s for certain! He was 
black, it’s true, but gunpowder is also black, and ... and ...” 

The worthy sergeant would have liked to bring his bizarre comparison 
to an honourable close. Perhaps there was something about the compar¬ 
ison that attracted him but it was in vain that he tried to express it. After 
several times attacking his idea from all sides, like the general of an army 
who fails to take possession of a fortified town he abruptly lifted the siege 
and, not noticing the smiles of the young officers who were listening to 
him, carried on. 

“Say now, my Captain, do you remember that poor negro? When he 
got there all out of breath, at the very same time as his ten comrades? 
There was no getting around it, we’d had to tie them up. I was the one 
giving the orders. And then, when he himself went and untied them and 
took their place even though they didn’t want him to? But there was no 
stopping him. Oh, he was a man, he was! A real rock of Gibraltar. And 
then, my Captain, when he was standing there, as stiff-backed as if he 
were about to take his turn at a dance, and his dog, the very same Rask 
who’s here, who understood what they were going to do to him, and 
who leapt at my throat ...” 

“As a rule, Thad,” the captain interrupted, “you wouldn’t let this part 
of your tale go by without giving Rask a stroke or two. See the way he’s 
looking at you.” 


“Right you are,” said Thaddeus, embarrassed. “He’s looking at me, 
poor Rask, but ... Old Malagrida once told me that if you stroke anything 
with the left hand it brings misfortune.” 

“And why not the right hand?” d’Auverney asked with surprise, notic¬ 
ing for the first time that Thad’s hand was wrapped in the overcoat and 
that his face was all pale. 

The sergeant seemed to grow even more uneasy. 

“By your leave, my Captain, the fact is ... You already have a lame 
dog. I fear you will end up with a one-armed sergeant as well.” 

The captain sprang out of his seat. 

“What? How in the...? Thad, old man, what are you saying? One- 
armed? Let’s see your arm ... One-armed, good God!” 

D’Auverney was trembling. The sergeant slowly peeled off his coat, 
revealing to his chief officer an arm wrapped in a bloodied handkerchief. 

“My God!” the captain murmured, as he cautiously lifted up the cloth. 
“But, my friend, what’s the meaning of this...?” 

“Oh, it is a simple enough matter. I told you I had seen how distressed 
you were since those confounded Englishmen robbed us of that fine dog 
of yours, poor Rask, the mastiff of Bug ... That was all it took. Today I 
resolved to get him back, even if it cost me my life, so that at least I could 
eat with a hearty appetite this evening. That’s why, after telling your man 
Mathelet to give your full-dress uniform a good brushing for tomorrow’s 
battle, I slipped away from the camp, without a peep, armed with only my 
sabre. I cut through the hedges so as to get to the English camp sooner. I 
hadn’t even reached the first line of trenches when, by your leave, my 
Captain, in a little wood to the left I saw a great mob of redcoats. I edged 
forward to get a sense of what was going on. They didn’t notice me, and 
that gave me a chance to locate Rask. There he was in their midst, leashed 
to a tree, while two fine gentlemen, naked as heathens down to here, 
were going at one another with their fists, cracking blows that made as 
much noise as the big drum of a demi-brigade. It was two English chaps, 
if you will, who were fighting a duel for your dog. But now Rask sees 
me, and he gives such a tug on the rope that it breaks, and in the blink of 
an eye the rascal’s at my heels. As you can imagine, the rest of the pack 
aren’t slow to follow. I shoot into the woods. Rask follows me. Several 
bullets go whistling by my ears. Rask was barking, but luckily they could¬ 
n’t hear him because they kept shouting ‘French dog! French dog !’ 4 —as if 
your dog weren’t a Saint Domingue dog born and bred. No matter. I’m 
making my way through the thicket, and I was almost clear of it when 
two redcoats pop up in front of me. My sabre got rid of one of them, and 


it would have rid me of the other, no doubt, if his pistol hadn’t been 
loaded. You see my right arm ... But no matter! ‘French dog grabbed hold 
of his neck, as if they were old acquaintances, and I can assure you they 
had a hearty embrace ... The Englishman fell, strangled. That devil of a 
fellow, why did he have to go chasing after me, like some pauper dogging 
a seminarian! In any case, Thad is back at the camp, and Rask as well. My 
only regret is that the good Lord did not choose to send this my way at 
tomorrow’s battle instead. Anyway, there you have it!” 

The old sergeant’s features had turned gloomy at the thought of not 
having received his wound in battle. 

“Thaddeus!...” the captain burst out in an irritated tone. Then he 
added, more gently: “How can you have been so mad as to risk yourself 
like that—and for a dog?” 

“It was not for a dog, my Captain, it was for Rask.” 

D’Auverney’s expression softened completely. The sergeant continued: 

“For Rask, the mastiff of Bug ...” 

“Enough, Thad! Enough of that, my friend,” the captain appealed, 
placing his hand over his eyes. “Let’s go,” he added after a brief silence. 
“Lean on me, and come along to the ambulance wagon.” 

After putting up a respectful resistance, Thaddeus obeyed. The dog, 
who during this scene had joyfully gnawed its way through a good half of 
its master’s fine bearskin, got up and followed the two of them out. 
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THIS EPISODE had caught the attention of the high-spirited story¬ 
tellers, keenly arousing their curiosity. 

Captain Leopold d’Auverney was one of those men who, no matter on 
what rung they might have been placed by the vagaries of nature or the 
shifting course of society, always inspire a certain respect mingled with 
interest. Granted, at first sight there was perhaps nothing striking about 
him: he was cold-mannered, and had a look of complete indifference. 
The sun of the tropics might have darkened his face, but it had not given 
him that animation of gesture and speech which, in creoles, 5 is accompa¬ 
nied by an often graceful nonchalance. D’Auverney spoke little, rarely 
listened, and was always ready for action. Ever the first on his horse and 
the last under the tent, he seemed to be trying to exhaust his body as a 


way of distracting himself from his thoughts. These thoughts, the bleak 
severity of which was carved in the premature lines on his brow, were not 
the kind that one disposes of by communicating them to someone else, 
and nor were they the kind that, in a casual conversation, mix readily 
with other people’s ideas. Leopold d’Auverney, whose exertions in the 
war could not break his body, appeared to experience an intolerable 
weariness when it came to what we call the struggles of the spirit. He 
avoided discussions in the same way that he sought out battles. If he some¬ 
times let himself get dragged into debate, he would utter three or four 
remarks full of good sense and solid reasoning—but then, on the point of 
convincing his adversary, he would pull up. “What’s the use?” he would 
say, and go off in search of his commanding officer to see whether there 
was anything that needed doing in the lull before the charge or the assault. 

His comrades excused his cold, reserved, and taciturn habits, because 
whenever he was called upon they found him to be brave, good, and of a 
kindly disposition. At the risk of his own life, he had saved the lives of sev¬ 
eral among them, and everybody knew that, if he rarely opened his mouth, 
his purse at any rate was never closed. He was well liked in the army, and 
he was even forgiven for having become almost an object of veneration. 

And yet he was young. You would have said he was thirty, but he still 
had a long way to go before reaching that age. Although he had been 
fighting in the republican ranks for some time now, nothing was known 
about his adventures. The only one who, besides Rask, could extract any 
strong show of affection from him—old Sergeant Thaddeus, who had 
entered the corps with him and never left his side—sometimes provided 
vague accounts of a few incidents from his life. It was known that 
d’Auverney had experienced great adversity in America: that, having 
gotten married in Saint Domingue, he had lost his wife and his entire 
family during the massacres which marked the revolution’s invasive arrival 
in that magnificent colony. At that time in our history, calamities of this 
type were so common that there had formed a sort of general fund of pity 
concerning them, which everybody drew on or contributed to. People 
thus felt sorry for Captain d’Auverney, less for the losses he had suffered 
than for the way in which they made him suffer. For the fact is that, 
underneath his glacial indifference, you could see the incurable wound 
inside him and the tremors it provoked. 

As soon as a battle began, his face would again take on a calm appear¬ 
ance. In his actions, he displayed as much fearlessness as if he had wanted 
to become a general, and as much modesty after the victory as if he had 
wanted nothing more than to be a private. His comrades, seeing his 


disdain for honours and promotions, could not understand why, before 
every battle, he had the look of someone who was hoping for something; 
they had no clue that d’Auverney, among all the chance circumstances of 
war, desired only death. 

At one point, the people’s representatives assigned to the army named 
him to the post of battlefield brigade commander. He refused it, on the 
grounds that separating from the company would have meant having to 
leave Sergeant Thaddeus behind. Several days after that, he volunteered to 
lead a risky expedition and, against all expectation and contrary to his own 
hopes, he returned from it alive. At the time, he was heard expressing his 
regret at not having accepted the promotion: “Since the enemy’s cannon 
always spares me,” he would say, “perhaps the guillotine, which strikes down 
all those who rise to the top, might have favoured me with its attention.” 
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SUCH WAS the man concerning whom, once he had left the tent, the 
following conversation started up. 

“I’d wager ...” Lieutenant Henry exclaimed, as he wiped away a large 
patch of mud that the dog, on its way over, had deposited on his red 
boot, “I’d wager that the captain wouldn’t exchange his dog’s broken 
paw for those ten hampers of Madeira we laid eyes on in the general’s 
wagon the other day.” 

“Hush, now! That would be a bad transaction,” Paschal the aide-de- 
camp said merrily. “The hampers are empty at present, and I should know. 
Moreover,” he added with a serious look, “you have to admit, Lieutenant, 
that thirty opened bottles are most certainly not worth that poor dog’s 
paw. After all, that paw has its uses: you could turn it into a bell-handle.” 

At the solemn tone with which the aide-de-camp uttered these last 
words, the assembled company broke out in laughter. Alfred, the young 
officer of the Basque hussars, was the only one not to have laughed. He 
had a peeved look on his face: 

“I fail to see, gentlemen, any reason for mockery with regard to what 
has just taken place. If anything, this dog and this sergeant, whom I have 
always seen by d’Auverney’s side for as long as I have known him, seem 
to me capable of eliciting a certain interest. This scene, when all is said 
and done ...” 


Paschal, nettled both by Alfred’s peevishness and the other soldiers’ 
good spirits, interrupted him: 

“This scene is very sentimental. Come now! A rescued dog and a 
broken arm!” 

“Captain Paschal, you’re mistaken,” said Henry, throwing the bottle 
that he had just emptied out of the tent. “This Bug, otherwise known as 
Pierrot, piques my curiosity in a singular fashion.” 

Paschal, on the point of getting angry, calmed down when he saw that 
his glass, rather than being empty as he had thought, was full. D’Auverney 
returned. He went back to his place and sat down without uttering a word, 
lost in thought but with a calmer look on his face. So preoccupied did he 
appear that he heard nothing of what was being said around him. Rask, 
who had followed him, lay down at his feet and watched him anxiously. 

“Your glass, Captain d’Auverney. Have a try of this.” 

“Oh! Thank God,” said the captain, thinking that he was answering 
Paschal’s question, “the wound isn’t dangerous, the arm isn’t broken.” 

The involuntary respect that the captain inspired in all his comrades-in- 
arms was the only thing that kept Henry from bursting out in laughter. 

“Since you’re no longer as worried about Thaddeus,” he said, “and 
since we’ve each agreed to recount one of our adventures so as to make the 
time go by during this night’s bivouac, I hope, my dear friend, that you’ll 
be so good as to fulfil your part of the bargain by telling us the story of your 
lame dog and of Bug ... whatever, otherwise known as Pierrot, that real 
rock of Gibraltar!” 

To this question, offered in a tone that was half-serious and half-joking, 
d’Auverney would have made no reply had everybody else not joined in 
with the same request as the lieutenant. 

Finally, he yielded to their appeals. 

“I’ll grant your wish, gentlemen, but don’t expect anything more than 
the recital of an extremely simple anecdote, in which I play only a very 
secondary role. If the affection that exists between Thaddeus, Rask, and 
myself has made you hope for something extraordinary, I must warn you 
that you’ll be disappointed. So, to begin ...” 

Everyone fell silent. Paschal emptied his brandy flask with one swig, 
and Henry wrapped himself in the half-gnawed bearskin to keep away 
the chill of the night, while Alfred left off humming the Galician tune 
“Mata-perros .” 6 

D’Auverney remained lost in thought for a moment, as if conjuring up 
in his memory events long since displaced by others. At length, he began 
to speak, slowly, almost in a whisper and with frequent pauses. 
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“ALTHOUGH BORN in France, I was sent at an early age to Saint 
Domingue to stay with one of my uncles, a very rich colonist whose 
daughter I was intended to marry. 

My uncle’s settlements were near Fort Galifet, 7 and his plantations 
occupied the greater part of the Acul plains. 

This ill-fated location, the details of which will no doubt seem of little 
interest to you, was one of the primary causes of the disasters and total ruin 
that befell my family. 

Eight hundred negroes worked the immense domains of my uncle. I 
will admit to you that the sad condition of these slaves was made even 
worse by the insensitiveness of their master. My uncle was one of those 
planters, fortunately rather limited in number, whose heart had been hard¬ 
ened by a longstanding habit of absolute despotism. Accustomed to seeing 
himself obeyed at the first blink of an eye, he would punish the slightest hes¬ 
itation on a slave’s part with the greatest severity, and often the intercession 
of his children served only to heighten his anger. So, most of the time we 
could do no more than relieve in secret the ill-usage we could not prevent.” 

“What? There’s some high-sounding talk for you!” said Henry under 
his breath, leaning over to the person beside him. “I do hope the captain 
won’t let the misfortunes of the ci-devant ‘blacks’ 8 pass by without con¬ 
tributing some nice little speech on the duties of humanity, et cetera. That’s 
the very least we’d have been in for at the Massiac Club.”* 


* Our readers have no doubt forgotten that the Massiac Club of which Lieutenant Henry speaks 
was an association of negrophiles. This club, formed in Paris at the beginning of the revolution, 
had instigated most of the insurrections that broke out in the colonies around that time. 

One might also be astonished at the rather daringly flippant mamier in which the young 
lieutenant pokes fun at the philanthropists, who still held the reins of power during this period 
thanks to the executioner’s good offices. But it must be kept in mind that before, during, and 
after the Terror, freedom of thought and of speech had taken refuge in the military camps. 
From time to time this noble privilege cost some general his head, but it is what absolves from 
all reproach the splendid glory of these soldiers, whom the Convention’s inquisitors used to 
refer to as “the ‘lordly gentlemen’ of the Rhine army.” [Editor’s note: Far from being an asso¬ 
ciation of negrophiles along the lines of the Amis des Noirs (formed in 1788), the Massiac 
Club (named after the Paris residence of the Marquis de Massiac, where its meetings were 
held) was made up of pro-slavery Saint Domingue planters. Founded on 20 August 1789 it 
played an influential role in retarding colonial reforms over the next several years. Jean- 
Philippc Garran, one of Hugo’s probable sources on Saint Domingue, noted the “counter¬ 
revolutionary principles of this Club” (2.204), identifying it as “one of the principal causes of 
the disasters that befell the colonies by virtue of its opposition to everything that had the 
stamp of liberty” (1.54). The role of the Massiac Club would still have been common knowl¬ 
edge in the 1820s, so one cannot help thinking that Hugo is here challenging the reader to 
recognize the erroneousness of his apparently authoritative footnote.] 



“I thank you, Henry, for saving me from ridicule,” said d’Auverney 
icily, having overheard him. 

He resumed: 

“Among all these slaves, only one had found favour with my uncle: a 
Spanish dwarf, a griffe* in colour, given to him as a toy monkey of sorts by 
Lord Effingham, Governor of Jamaica. 9 Having resided for a long time in 
Brazil, my uncle had acquired the habits of Portuguese ostentation and 
liked to surround himself with trappings that befitted his wealth. Numerous 
slaves, trained for service like European domestics, gave his household a 

* A precise explanation will perhaps be necessary for understanding this word. 

Monsieur Moreau de Saint-Mery, building on Franklin’s system, has classified into generic 
types the different hues displayed by the mixtures of the coloured population. [Editor’s note: 
Mederic-Louis-Elie Moreau de Saint-Mery (1750-1819). Born in Martinique, he trained as a 
lawyer in Paris, then setded in Saint Domingue. As deputy for Martinique, he served in the 
Constituent Assembly but was forced to leave France in 1793 for the United States. During his 
five years in Philadelphia, he published the work for which he is now best remembered, 
Description ... de la partie frangaise de Visle Saint-Domingue (1797). An encyclopedic font of infor¬ 
mation on colonial Saint Domingue, the book also contains the systematic account of “the dif¬ 
ferent hues displayed by the mixtures of the coloured population” referred to in Hugo’s 
footnote (for Hugo’s plagiarism of Lacroix’s synopsis of Moreau, see Appendix E.2a). Moreau 
would return to France to serve under Napoleon; after the deterioration of his relations with 
the Emperor, he lived out the last decade of his life in relative obscurity. As for Benjamin 
Franklin’s role in the development of racial taxonomies, none of the Franklin scholars I con¬ 
sulted have been able to trace this reference; Franklin was, however, a correspondent with the 
Cercle des Philadelphes, a learned society in Saint Domingue that Moreau co-founded.] 

He posits that men are made up of a total of one hundred and twenty-eight parts, the parts 
being white in the case of the whites and black in the case of the blacks. 

Starting from this principle, he establishes that how close to or far away from one or the 
other colour you are depends on your proximity to or distance from the sixty-fourth term, 
which serves as their proportional mean. 

According to this system, any man not in possession of eight full parts white is said to be black. 

Moving from this colour toward the white, nine principal stocks can be identified, which 
have even more varieties between them according to how many or how few parts they 
retain of one or the other colour. These nine species are the sacatra, the griffe, the marabou, the 
mulatto, the quadroon, the metiff, the mameluco, the quarteronne, the sang-mele. 

The sang-mele, if he keeps on uniting with the white, ends up in a way becoming con¬ 
fused with this colour. However, it is claimed that he always retains on a certain part of the 
body the ineffaceable trace of his origin. 

The griffe is the result of five combinations, and can have between twenty-four and thirty- 
two parts white and ninety-six or one hundred and four parts black. [Editor’s note: Although 
it is by no means certain that Hugo consulted Moreau de Saint-Mery’s Description, Moreau’s 
portrait of griffes is worth noting here, if only because it highlights an erotic (and olfactory!) 
dimension that is tellingly absent from Hugo’s representation of Habibrah: “The Griffe is so 
favoured by nature that it is very rare to see one who does not have an agreeable countenance 
and pleasing features as a whole. He has all the advantages of the mulatto; none of the other 
combinations generated by colonial mixtures, though, results in progeny so given over to 
amorous impulses (and this holds equally true of both sexes). Continency in an individual of 
this shade is a very rare thing indeed—perhaps even unheard of—and, doubtless as a conse¬ 
quence of this irrepressible disposition, the regrets that accompany pleasure are even more 
bitter when they are procured by this class. It can also be noted that in general Griffes are 
often liable to offend one’s nostrils” (1.94).] 



certain seigniorial splendour. So as not to be lacking in any particular, he 
had transformed Lord Effingham’s slave into his fool, imitating the feudal 
princes of old who kept jesters at their courts. It has to be said that the 
choice was singularly felicitous. The griffe Habibrah (for that was his name) 
was one of those creatures whose physical configuration is so strange that 
they would seem like monsters, if it weren’t that they made one laugh. 
This hideous dwarf was thick-set, short, paunchy, and moved about with 
exceptional rapidity on two thin, spindly legs which, when he sat down, 
folded up under him like the limbs of a spider. His enormous head, awk¬ 
wardly squashed between his shoulders and bristling with crinkly reddish 
wool, was accompanied by two ears so large that his fellow slaves liked to 
say Habibrah used them to dry his eyes whenever he cried. His face was 
one long grimace, and it never stayed the same; this bizarre mobility of his 
features at least gave his ugliness the benefit of variety. My uncle was fond 
of him on account of his unusual deformity and his unfailing gaiety. 
Habibrah was his favourite. While the other slaves were brutally overbur¬ 
dened with work, Habibrah had no care other than to trail behind his 
master carrying a large fan made of bird-of-paradise feathers to drive away 
gnats and mosquitoes. During meals, he was made to sit on a rush mat at 
the feet of my uncle, who would always be sure to give him, off his very 
own plate, some scrap from one of his favourite dishes. Habibrah, in turn, 
made sure that his gratitude for so many kind acts did not go unnoticed: if 
he availed himself of his privileges as a jester—his right to do or say any¬ 
thing—it was only in order to entertain his master with a barrage of crazy 
words and physical contortions, and at the slightest sign from my uncle he’d 
come running, as agile as a monkey and as submissive as a dog. 

I didn’t like this slave. There was something too grovelling about his 
servility, and while there is nothing dishonourable about being a slave, 
there is something thoroughly degrading about being domesticated. I had 
a feeling of benevolent pity for those poor negroes I saw working all day 
with scarcely any clothing to hide their chains, but this deformed clown, 
this idle slave with his ridiculous outfits—gaudily strewn with ribbons 
and sprinkled with little bells—inspired in me nothing but contempt. And 
besides, the dwarf made no use, as a good brother should, of the credit 
that all his grovelling had built up for him with the owner they had in 
common. Never once had he begged a pardon from his master, who was 
so given to handing out punishments. Indeed, he was overheard one day, 
when he believed himself alone with my uncle, encouraging him to show 
even more severity toward his unfortunate fellow slaves. And yet these 
slaves, who ought to have viewed him with distrust and jealousy, did not 


appear to hate him. He inspired in them a sort of respectful fear which in 
no way resembled friendship: when they saw him going past their huts 
with his big pointed bonnet all decorated with bells, on which he had 
drawn bizarre figures in red ink, they would whisper amongst themselves: 
‘He’s an obi!’* 10 

These details, gentlemen, to which I’ve just now been drawing your 
attention, took up very little of my time back then. Entirely wrapped up 
in the pure emotions of a love that nothing seemed likely to thwart, a 
love felt and shared since childhood by the woman who was destined for 
me, I paid only the slightest attention to anything that didn’t involve 
Marie. Accustomed from a most tender age to consider as my future wife 
she who was already in some ways my sister, there had formed between 
us a bond of tenderness that you would not even come close to under¬ 
standing if I were to say that our love was a mixture of fraternal devotion, 
passionate exaltation, and conjugal trust. Few men have spent their early 
years more happily than I; few men have felt their souls opening out to 
life under a lovelier sky, their present happiness and future hope so deli¬ 
ciously harmonized. Surrounded almost from birth with all the gratifica¬ 
tions of wealth, with all the privileges of rank in a country where one’s 
colour was enough to confer it; passing my days next to the being who 
possessed all my love; seeing this love looked upon favourably by our rel¬ 
atives, the only ones who could have blocked it; experiencing all this at 
an age when the blood is boiling over, in a country where the summer 
is eternal and nature reveals itself in all its glory: surely that was reason 
enough to give me a blind faith in my lucky star? Surely that is reason 
enough to give me the right to say that few men have spent their early 
years more happily than I?” 

The captain paused for a moment, as if he were at a loss for the words 
with which to describe those memories of happiness. Then he continued, 
in a tone of deep sadness: 

“To be sure, I now also have the right to add that no one will spend his 
last days more pitiably.” 

As if he had gained new strength from the sentiment of his own unhap¬ 
piness, he resumed his story in a steady voice. 


* A sorcerer. 
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“IN THE MIDST of these illusions and these blind hopes, my twenti¬ 
eth birthday drew near. It was to take place in the month of August 
1791, and my uncle had settled upon this as the date for my union with 
Marie. You can readily understand how the thought of imminent hap¬ 
piness absorbed all my faculties, and how vague my memory must be of 
the political debates that, by this time, had already been stirring up the 
colony for two years. So I won’t be treating you to stories about the 
likes of Count de Peynier, 11 or Monsieur de Blanchelande, 12 or that 
unlucky Colonel de Mauduit, who came to such a tragic end. 13 I won’t 
be portraying the rivalry between the provincial assembly of the north 14 
and the colonial assembly, which took the title of general assembly on the 
grounds that the word colonial smacked of slavery. 13 All of these wretched 
trifles, which at the time threw everyone into convulsions, are of inter¬ 
est now only because of the disasters they produced. For me, if I had any 
opinions when it came to this mutual jealousy that divided the Cape and 
Port-au-Prince, they would necessarily have favoured the Cape, it being 
the district in which we lived, and the provincial assembly, of which my 
uncle was a member. 

Only once did I happen to get caught up in a debate concerning the 
affairs of the day. It was on the occasion of that disastrous decree of 15 
May 1791, whereby the national assembly of France granted the free men 
of colour the same political rights as the whites. 16 At a ball given by the 
Governor at the city of the Cape, several young colonists were vehe¬ 
mently arguing over this law which so cruelly wounded the self-esteem— 
perhaps justified—of the whites. I had yet to intervene in the conversation 
when I saw a rich planter approaching the group, a person whom the 
whites only grudgingly admitted into their company and whose equivo¬ 
cal colour raised doubts about his origins. I went directly up to this man, 
saying to him in a loud voice: ‘Move along, monsieur. Things are being 
said here that would not be to the taste of someone like you, who have 
mixed blood in your veins.’ This imputation angered him so much that he 
challenged me to a duel in which both of us were wounded. It was wrong 
of me to provoke him, I admit. It is likely, though, that what people refer 
to as the prejudice of colour would not in itself have been enough to drive me 
to it: for some time now this man had had the audacity to set his sights on 
my cousin, and when I humiliated him in such an unexpected manner he 
had just left off dancing with her. 


Whatever the case might be, it was in a veritable state of intoxication 
that I watched the moment draw near when I would possess Marie, and 
I remained oblivious to the escalating tumult that was bringing everyone 
else around me to the boiling point. Eyes fixed on my approaching hap¬ 
piness, I didn’t notice the grim cloud that was already covering over 
almost every point of our political horizon—a cloud that, when it burst, 
would uproot everybody’s lives. It’s not that anyone at the time, even 
those quickest to sound the alarm, seriously expected a slave revolt—this 
class was too greatly despised for it to be feared; but between the whites 
and the free mulattoes alone there existed enough hatred for the volcano 
that had been bottled up so long to convulse the entire colony at the 
dreaded moment when it would rip open. 

In the first days of that month of August so eagerly summoned by all 
my vows a strange incident occurred that tinged my calm hopes with an 
unexpected anxiety. 


6 


ON THE BANKS of a lovely river that watered his plantations, my 
uncle had put up a little pavilion made out of branches. Surrounded by a 
thick clump of trees, this was where Marie would go every day to drink 
in those gentle sea breezes that blow steadily over Saint Domingue from 
morning to evening during the most sweltering months of the year, their 
coolness rising or falling depending on whether the day is more or less hot. 

I made it a point every morning to decorate this retreat with the most 
beautiful flowers I could find. 

One day Marie rushed up to me in a great state of alarm. She had 
entered her leafy arbour as usual only to find, her surprise mingling with 
terror, that all the flowers I had scattered there that morning had been tom 
apart and trampled underfoot. A bouquet of freshly gathered wild 
marigolds had been placed on the spot where she usually sat. She had not 
yet recovered from her shock when she heard the sounds of a guitar 
coming from the thicket that surrounded the pavilion. Then a voice, 
which wasn’t mine, had begun softly to sing to her in what she thought 
was Spanish. Because of her agitated state, and doubtless also due to a 
certain virginal modesty, she had understood not a word of it except her 
name, which was frequently repeated. Then she had made a run for it— 


fortunately enough encountering no obstacles along the way during her 
headlong flight. 

On hearing this story, I was beside myself with indignation and jeal¬ 
ousy. My first conjectures fell on the free sang-mele with whom I’d 
recently had an altercation but, given the state of perplexity in which I 
found myself, I resolved to do nothing rashly. I reassured my poor Marie, 
and promised myself I would watch over her constantly until the 
moment, now near at hand, when I would be entitled to offer her even 
closer protection. 

Presuming rightly that the boldfaced individual whose insolence had so 
terrified Marie would not limit himself to this first attempt at familiarizing 
her with what I surmised to be his love, that very evening—after every¬ 
one on the plantation had gone to sleep—I lay in wait for him near the 
main building where my betrothed was resting. Hidden in a thicket of tall 
sugar cane, armed with my dagger, I waited. I did not wait in vain. 
Toward the middle of the night, my attention was abruptly roused by a 
melancholy, solemn prelude which rose up out of the silence, only a few 
steps away from me. That sound struck me like a blow. It was a guitar, 
right under Marie’s very own window! Furious, brandishing my dagger, 
I leapt out toward the place where the sounds were coming from, crush¬ 
ing the brittle stalks of the sugar canes in my path. All of a sudden, I felt 
myself being grabbed and knocked down with a brute force that seemed 
altogether extraordinary to me. First my dagger was violently torn away 
from me, and then I saw it glinting above my head. At the same time two 
fiery eyes sparkled in the darkness, close up against mine. In the shadows, 
I glimpsed a double row of white teeth, opened wide, spilling out in a 
rage the words: ‘Te tengo! Te tengo!’* 

Even more astonished than alarmed, I struggled in vain against my for¬ 
midable adversary; the tip of the steel had already dug its way through my 
clothes when Marie, who had been awakened by the guitar and all the 
trampling and shouting, suddenly appeared at her window. She recog¬ 
nized my voice, saw the glint of the dagger, and let out a scream of 
anguish and terror. This harrowing scream seemed to paralyze the hand of 
my triumphant antagonist. He held back, as if petrified; he let the dagger 
run indecisively over my chest for a few seconds longer and then, sud¬ 
denly casting it away, he said, this time in French: ‘No! No! She would 
weep too much!’ After these bizarre words, he disappeared into a clump 
of rushes, and by the time I got back on my feet, bruised by this strange 


* I’ve got you! I’ve got you! 



and unequal struggle, not a sound nor a trace was left attesting to his pres¬ 
ence or his passing. 

It would be extremely difficult for me to put into words what was going 
through my mind when, having recovered from my initial state of shock, 
I found myself in the arms of my sweet Marie, for whose sake I had been 
so unexpectedly spared by the very man who seemed bent on winning her 
from me. I was more indignant than ever at this unexpected rival, and 
ashamed that I owed him my life. ‘When all is said and done,’ my self¬ 
esteem told me, ‘I owe it to Marie, since it was only the sound of her 
voice that caused the dagger to drop.’ However, I couldn’t overlook the 
fact that there was indeed some generosity in the sentiment that had per¬ 
suaded my unknown rival to spare me. But who could this rival be? I was 
awash with suspicions, all of which cancelled one another out. It couldn’t 
be the sang-mele planter, whom my jealousy had at first singled out. He was 
far from possessing such extraordinary strength, and in any case that was not 
his voice. It seemed to me the individual with whom I’d been fighting had 
been naked from the waist up. Slaves were the only ones in the colony 
who went around half-dressed like that. But it couldn’t be a slave: feelings 
such as the one that had made him cast away the dagger did not strike me 
as the sort that a slave could possess and, besides, every bone in my body 
rejected the revolting supposition that I had a slave for a rival. Who, then, 
could he be? I resolved to wait and keep an eye out. 


7 


MARIE HAD woken up the old nurse, who had been like a mother to 
her ever since she lost her own when but an infant. I spent the rest of the 
night close by her and, as soon as day broke, we apprised my uncle of 
these inexplicable events. He was extremely surprised by it all, but his 
overweaning pride, like mine, could not entertain the idea that his daugh¬ 
ter’s secret admirer might be a slave. The nurse was given orders to stay 
with Marie at all times. My uncle did not have a moment to spare—what 
with the sessions of the provincial assembly, the duties imposed on the 
principal colonists by the ever more menacing disposition of colonial 
affairs, and the work that needed doing on the plantation—so he autho¬ 
rized me to accompany his daughter on all her walks right up to the day 
of my wedding, which was fixed for the 22nd of August. 17 At the same 


time, assuming that the new suitor could have come only from outside his 
domains, he ordered that henceforth their borders be guarded day and 
night more strictly than ever. 

These precautions taken in concert with my uncle, I decided to try an 
experiment. I went to the pavilion by the river and, clearing up the dis¬ 
order from the day before, I decorated it for Marie as usual, lining it again 
with garlands of flowers. 

When the hour of day she normally went there came round, I armed 
myself with a fully loaded carbine and suggested to my cousin that I 
accompany her to the pavilion. The old nurse followed us. 

Marie was the first to enter the leafy arbour; I had said nothing to her 
about having got rid of all trace of what had alarmed her the day before. 

‘You see, Leopold,’ she alerted me, ‘my bower is in exactly the same 
state of disorder I left it in yesterday. All your work spoiled, your flowers 
torn to pieces and sullied. What astonishes me,’ she added, while picking 
up a bouquet of wild marigolds that had been placed on the grassy bench, 
‘is that this nasty bouquet has not wilted since yesterday. See, my dear 
friend, it looks for all the world as if it has just been freshly picked.’ 

Astonishment and anger left me frozen to the spot. The work I’d done 
that very morning had indeed already been destroyed and those wretched 
flowers, whose freshness astonished my poor Marie, had once again inso¬ 
lently taken the place of the roses I had scattered there. 

‘Calm yourself,’ Marie said to me, seeing how agitated I was. ‘Calm 
yourself. It’s over and done with. That insolent fellow will doubtless never 
be coming back. Let’s put it all behind us, like this odious bouquet.’ 

I was careful not to disabuse her, out of fear of alarming her, and with¬ 
out telling her that the man who, according to her, was ‘never coming 
back’ had already come back, I let her trample the marigolds underfoot in 
a bout of innocent indignation. Then, hoping that the time had come 
when I would find out who my mysterious rival was, I had her sit down 
in silence between her nurse and myself. 

Scarcely had we taken our seats than Marie put her finger to my lips: 
some sounds, muffled by the wind and by the murmuring of the water, 
had just reached her ears. I listened. It was the same sad, slow prelude that 
had roused my fury the previous night. I wanted to leap out of my seat, 
but Marie motioned me back. 

‘Leopold,’ she whispered to me, ‘keep a hold of yourself. Perhaps he’s 
going to sing, and no doubt what he says will inform us who he is.’ 

And, indeed, a moment later there rose up from the depths of the wood 
a voice, the harmony of which had something both manly and plaintive 


about it. The low-pitched notes of the guitar blended in with the words of 
a Spanish romance—each of which reverberated so deeply in my ears that 
even today my memory can still conjure them up almost word for word. 

‘Why do you flee from me, Maria.* Why do you flee from me, young 
girl? Why this terror that freezes your soul whenever you hear me? I am 
indeed formidable! To love, to suffer, and to sing is all I know! 

When, through the slender trunks of the coconut trees by the river, I 
see your lithe, pure form gliding along, a bedazzlement clouds my vision, 
O Maria, and it is as if a spirit has passed me by! 

And, O Maria, whenever I hear the enchanted strains that like a 
melody steal from your lips, it seems to me as if my heart has just been 
throbbing in my ear, and its plaintive droning mingles with your harmo¬ 
nious voice. 

Alas! Your voice for me is even sweeter than the song of young birds 
beating their wings in the sky, birds that have come from the land of my 
fathers— 

The land of my fathers where I was king, the land where I was free! 

Free and a king, young girl! I would forget all that for you. I would 
forget them all: kingdom, family, duties, vengeance, yes, even vengeance— 
though the moment will soon come to pluck this bitter and delicious fruit, 
which ripens so late!’ 

The preceding stanzas had been sung with frequent and sorrowful 
pauses, but these last words were delivered in a terrifying voice. 

‘O Maria! You resemble the lovely palm tree, svelte and gently sway¬ 
ing upon its trunk, and you are mirrored in the eyes of your young lover, 
like the palm tree in the transparent waters of a spring. 

But could it be you have no inkling? In the depths of the desert there 
is betimes a hurricane jealous of the happiness of that beloved spring: 
onward it rushes, and the air and the sand mix together under the flapping 
of its heavy wings. It envelops the tree and the water in a whirlwind of 
fire; the spring goes dry and the palm tree feels the green circle of its 
leaves shrivel up at death’s exhaling—those leaves which once possessed 
the majesty of a crown and the grace of a mane of hair. 

Tremble, O white daughter of Hispaniola!^ Tremble, lest soon every¬ 
thing round you be nothing more than a hurricane and a desert! Then you 
will regret the love that could have led you toward me, just as the joyful 

* It has been deemed unnecessary to reproduce here in their entirety the words of the Spanish 

song: ‘Porque me huyes, Maria?’ etc. 

t Our readers will doubtless not be unaware that this was the first name given to Saint 

Domingue, by Christopher Columbus, at the time of the discovery in December 1492. 




kata, the bird of salvation, guides the traveller across the sands of Africa to 
the cistern. 

And why would you shun my love, Maria? I am a king, and my brow 
rises above those of all other men. You are white, and I am black, but the 
day needs to join with the night in order to bring forth the dawn and the 
sunset, which are more beautiful than it!’ 


DRAWN OUT on the trembling chords of the guitar, a long sigh 
accompanied these last words. I was beside myself with rage. ‘King! Black! 
Slave!’ A mass of incoherent ideas, brought on by the inexplicable song I 
had just heard, whirled round in my head. A violent need took hold of me 
to have done with the unknown individual who dared in this manner to 
associate the name of Marie with love songs and threats. Convulsively, I 
grabbed hold of my carbine and rushed headlong from the pavilion. 
Marie, in alarm, reached out her arms to hold me back but by that time I 
had already disappeared into the part of the thicket from which the voice 
had been coming. I scoured the woods in all directions. I thrust the barrel 
of my musket into every part of the dense underbrush. I circled every tree 
of any size. I poked around in every patch of tall grass. Nothing, nothing, 
and still nothing! This useless search, along with some equally useless 
reflections on the romance I had just heard, made me as confused as I was 
angry. Would this insolent rival always prove as evasive in the flesh as he 
was to my mind? Could I neither guess who he was nor meet him face to 
face?... At that moment, a jingling of bells snapped me out of my revery. 
I turned round. The dwarf Habibrah was at my side. 

‘Good day, master,’ he said to me. He gave a deferent bow, but the 
shifty look on his face, obliquely directed up at me, seemed—with an 
indefinable expression of malice and triumph—to register the anxiety 
etched on my brow. 

‘Speak!’ I yelled at him. ‘Have you seen someone in these woods?’ 

‘No one other than you, senor mio’ he answered calmly. 

‘Did you not hear a voice?’ I shot back. 

The slave paused for a moment, as if trying to think what answer he 
could give me. I was boiling over. 


‘Quick,’ I snapped at him. ‘Quick, you wretch, answer! Did you hear 
a voice?’ 

His two eyes, round like a tiger-cat’s, brazenly fastened upon mine. 

‘Que quiere decir usted* by a voice, master? There are voices everywhere 
and for everything: there is the voice of the birds, there is the voice of the 
water, there is the voice of the wind in the leaves.’ 

Giving him a rough shake, I cut this short. 

‘Wretched buffoon! No more playing around with me, or I’ll make 
sure you hear, up close, the voice that comes from the barrel of a car¬ 
bine. Answer me straight. Did you hear in these woods a man singing a 
Spanish air?’ 

‘Yes, senor’ he retorted, without seeming at all flustered, ‘and words in 
the air ... Hold on, master, I am going to tell you all about it. I was stroking 
along the edge of this grove, listening to what the little silver bells of my 
gorrcfi were whispering in my ears. All of a sudden, the wind bolstered this 
concert with some words from a language that you call Spanish, the first that 
ever I lisped—when my age was counted by months and not by years, 
when my mother used to carry me on her back in a sling made of red and 
yellow strips of wool. I love that language. To me it recalls the time when 
I was merely small and not yet a dwarf, just a child and not yet someone’s 
fool. I moved closer to the voice and I heard the end of the song.’ 

‘So, is that all?’ I shot back impatiently. 

‘Yes, hermoso master, but if you wish I will tell you who the man is who 
was singing.’ 

I could have hugged the poor jester. 

‘Oh, speak!’ I exclaimed. ‘Speak. Here’s my purse, Habibrah! And ten 
purses, fuller than this one, are yours if you tell me who the man is.’ 

He took the purse, opened it, and smiled. 

‘Diez bolsas fuller than this one! Demonio! That would make a whole 
fanega s 18 worth of real ecus with the image del rey Luis quince, as many as 
would have been needed to sow the field of the magician Altornino from 
Grenada, who knew the art of making buenos doblones grow there. But do 
not anger yourself, young master, I am coming to the point. Do you 
recall, senor, the last words of the song: “You are white, and I am black, 
but the day needs to join with the night in order to bring forth the dawn 
and the sunset, which are more beautiful than it!” Now, if this song speaks 
the truth, the griffe Habibrah, your humble slave, born of a negress and a 


* What do you mean? 

t By this name, the little Spanish griffe designates his bonnet. 



white man, is more beautiful than you, senorito de amor. I am the issue of 
the joining of day and night. I am the dawn or the sunset referred to in the 
Spanish song, and you are only the day. So I am more beautiful than you, 
si usted quiere* more beautiful than a white man.’ 

The dwarf mixed long bursts of laughter in with these bizarre mean- 
derings. I cut him short again. 

‘What are you getting at with all this foolishness? Will any of it tell me 
who the man is who was singing in these woods?’ 

‘Precisely, master,’ replied the jester with a malicious look. ‘It is evi¬ 
dent that el hombre who could have sung such “foolishness,” as you call it, 
can only be and is none other than a fool just like me! I have earned las 
diez balsas!’ 

I was raising my hand to punish the emancipated slave’s insolent pleas¬ 
antry when an awful scream suddenly rang through the grove; it came 
from the direction of the pavilion by the river. It was Marie’s voice. I’m 
off like a shot, I’m running, flying, wondering in terror what new calamity 
might lie ahead of me. Out of breath, I arrive at the arbour. A frightful 
sight awaited me there. A monstrous crocodile, whose body was half- 
hidden under the reeds and mangroves in the river, had shoved its enor¬ 
mous head through one of the leafy vaults that held up the roof of the 
pavilion. Its gaping, hideous maw was turned menacingly on a young 
black man of colossal stature who with one arm was holding up the ter¬ 
rified girl and with the other was boldly thrusting a mortising axe between 
the monster’s sharp jaws. The crocodile struggled furiously against this 
bold, powerful hand that was keeping it at bay. The moment I showed up 
at the entrance to the arbour Marie let out a cry of joy, tore herself from 
the arms of the negro, and sank into mine, exclaiming: 

‘I’m saved!’ 

At these actions and these words of Marie’s, the negro abruptly turns 
round, folds his arms on his heaving chest and, fastening a pained look on 
my betrothed, stands motionless—without seeming to notice that the 
crocodile is there next to him, that it has shaken off the axe, and that it’s 
on the point of devouring him. The courageous black man would have 
been done for if—hurriedly setting Marie down on the knees of her nurse, 
who all this time had been riveted to a bench, more dead than alive—I 
hadn’t run up to the monster and discharged my carbine into his maw at 
point-blank range. The mangled animal opened and shut its bloody jaws 
and its listless eyes two or three more times, but these were nothing more 


* If you will. 



than convulsions. All of a sudden it crashed over on its back and its two 
fat scaly legs went stiff. It was dead. 

The negro I had so luckily managed to save turned his head and saw 
the monster’s last tremors. Then, after staring at the ground and slowly 
raising his eyes toward Marie, who had returned to make sure I was all 
right, he said to me, in a tone of voice that expressed something well 
beyond despair: 

‘Porque 1e has rnatado?’ 

Then he strode away without awaiting my response, returning into 
the grove where he disappeared from sight. 
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THIS TERRIFYING scene, this peculiar denouement, all the varied 
emotions that had preceded, accompanied, and followed upon my futile 
searches in the woods, threw my mind into a state of chaos. Marie was still 
absorbed in her terror, and a rather long time went by before we could 
communicate our incoherent thoughts to one another except by exchang¬ 
ing looks and squeezing hands. Finally, I broke the silence. 

‘Come,’ I said to Marie, ‘let’s get out of here! This place has something 
deathly about it!’ 

She got up eagerly, as if she had only been awaiting my permission, and 
leaned her arm on mine; we set off. 

I asked her then how it had all happened. The miraculous assistance of 
that black man, at the moment she found herself in such horrible danger, 
how had that come about? Did she know who this slave was (for the pair 
of coarse breeches that barely veiled his nakedness was proof enough that 
he belonged to the lowest class of inhabitants on the island)? 

‘That man,’ Marie said to me, ‘is doubtless one of my father’s negroes 
who was busy working near the river when the appearance of the crocodile 
made me scream, which alerted you to the danger I was in. All I can tell you 
is that he leapt out of the wood, at that very instant, and flew to my aid.’ 

‘From which direction did he come?’ I asked her. 

‘The other direction from where the voice had come just the moment 
before, directly opposite from where you ran into the grove.’ 


* 


Why did you kill it? 



This circumstance unsettled the connection I couldn’t help making 
between the Spanish words the negro had addressed to me in parting and 
the romance my unknown rival had sung in that same language. Other 
links had, in any case, already occurred to me. This negro, of an almost 
gigantic height and prodigiously strong, could very well be the rugged 
adversary with whom I had struggled the previous night. The fact that he 
was naked was another striking clue. The singer in the grove had stated: 
‘I am black.’ Yet another similarity. He had declared himself to be a king 
and this fellow was only a slave, but I recalled, not without astonishment, 
the air of ruggedness and majesty stamped on his face in the midst of the 
characteristic signs of the African race; the gleam in his eyes; the whiteness 
of his teeth against the gleaming blackness of his skin; the width of his 
brow, especially surprising in a negro; the disdainful swelling that imparted 
something so lordly and so powerful to the thickness of his lips and nos¬ 
trils; the nobleness of his bearing; the beauty of his form, still possessed of 
what one might call Herculean proportions, for all that it had been worn 
away and damaged by the strain of daily toil. I pictured to myself in its 
totality the imposing appearance of this slave and I saw that it could very 
well have suited a king. Then, weighing up a host of other circumstances, 
my conjectures broke off in a shudder of anger at this insolent negro; I 
wanted him to be tracked down and punished ... And then all my uncer¬ 
tainties came back to me. In reality, where was the foundation for so 
many suspicions? Since a good deal of the island of Saint Domingue 
belonged to Spain, many negroes—whether they had originally belonged 
to colonists in Santo Domingo or were born there—mixed the Spanish 
language in with their own jargon. 19 Just because this slave had addressed 
a few words to me in Spanish, was that a reason to suppose he was the 
author of a romance in this language, something that necessarily bespoke 
a degree of mental culture which, as far as I was concerned, was alto¬ 
gether beyond the ken of negroes? As for that peculiar way in which he 
reproached me for having killed the crocodile, it bespoke in the slave a 
disgust with life that needed no further explanation than his own condi¬ 
tion, without it being necessary to drag in the hypothesis of an impossible 
love for the master’s daughter. His presence in the grove by the pavilion 
might well have been only fortuitous; his strength and his size were far 
from enough to establish his identity with my nocturnal antagonist. On 
the basis of such flimsy clues, could I make such a dreadful accusation in 
the presence of my uncle, handing over to the implacable vengeance of his 
overweaning pride a poor slave who had shown so much courage in 
coming to Marie’s aid? 


Just when these ideas were beginning to parry my anger, Marie dis¬ 
pelled it entirely by saying to me in her sweet voice: 

‘Leopold, my dear, we owe a debt of gratitude to this brave negro. 
Without him, I was done for! You would have arrived too late.’ 

These few words had a decisive effect. They did not change my inten¬ 
tion of having the slave who had saved Marie tracked down, but they 
changed the reason behind this search: it was no longer a question of his 
being punished but of how he would be rewarded. 

I informed my uncle that he owed his daughter’s life to one of his 
slaves and he promised me the man’s freedom if I could find him in that 
crowd of unfortunate souls. 


io 


UNTIL THAT DAY, the natural disposition of my mind had kept me 
away from the plantations where the blacks worked. It was too painful for 
me to see people suffering without being able to offer them any relief. But 
on the very next day, when my uncle suggested that I accompany him on 
his round of surveillance, I eagerly accepted, hoping to meet among the 
workers the man who had rescued my beloved Marie. 

As we walked along I had a chance to see just how much power a 
master’s look has over his slaves, but also at what high cost this power is 
bought. The negroes, trembling in my uncle’s presence, doubled their 
efforts and their activity when he passed by, yet how much hatred there 
was in this terror! 

Irascible by force of habit, my uncle was on the point of getting angry 
at not having anything to get angry about when his jester Habibrah, trail¬ 
ing behind him as always, suddenly pointed out to him a black man who 
had fallen asleep under a clump of date-palms, overcome with weariness. 
My uncle rushes over to this poor wretch, wakes him up with a shove, and 
orders him back to work. In a fright, the negro gets up and, as he does so, 
reveals the presence of a fledgling Bengal rose he had lain down on by acci¬ 
dent. The shrub, which my uncle took particular pleasure in growing, was 
ruined. At this sight the master, already irate at what he called the slave’s 
laziness, became furious. Beside himself with rage, he reaches for his belt 
and unhooks the whip that he carried on his rounds. He raises his arm, 
ready to inflict its steel-tipped lashes on the negro, who by this point is on 


bended knees. The whip did not come down. I shall never forget that 
moment. In a flash, a powerful hand stayed the colonist’s hand. A black 
man (he was the very one I was looking for!) cried out to him in French: 

‘Punish me, for I have just trespassed against thee, 211 but leave my 
brother be, who has only laid hands on your rosebush.’ 

This unexpected intervention of the man to whom I owed Marie’s 
safety, his deed, his look, the commanding tone of his voice, all left me 
dumbfounded. But, far from shaming my uncle, his generous imprudence 
only doubled the master’s rage, diverting it from the kneeling man to his 
defender. In exasperation, my uncle wrenched himself away from the 
arms of the big negro; showering him with threats, he once again raised 
the whip to strike him with it in turn. This time the whip was ripped out 
of his hand. The black man broke its nail-studded handle as if it were a 
piece of straw and trampled the shameful instrument of vengeance under¬ 
foot. I couldn’t move for surprise, my uncle for fury. This sort of affront 
to his authority was something he had never encountered before. His 
eyes were bouncing around as if they were about to leave their sockets; his 
bps were trembling, livid. The slave calmly looked him over for a moment 
and then, with great dignity, suddenly offered him a hatchet that he was 
holding in his hand. 

‘White man,’ he said, ‘if you wish to strike me, at least use this axe.’ 

My uncle, who had completely lost control of himself, would certainly 
have granted this wish, and he was lunging for the axe when I intervened 
in turn. Briskly taking hold of the hatchet, I threw it into the shaft of a 
near-by noria. 21 

‘What are you doing?’ my uncle said to me heatedly. 

‘I am saving you,’ I responded, ‘from the calamitous act of striking 
down your daughter’s defender. It is to this slave that you owe Marie’s 
life. He is the negro whose liberty you have promised me.’ 

It was a poorly chosen moment to mention that promise. My words 
barely registered on the colonist’s envenomed mind. 

‘His liberty!’ he answered me with a dark look. ‘Yes, he has earned an 
end to his slavery. His liberty! We’ll see what sort of liberty the judges give 
him at the court-martial.’ 

These sinister words made my blood run cold. Marie and I implored 
him, but to no avail. The negro whose negligence had been the cause of 
this scene was punished with a flogging and his defender was thrown into 
the dungeons of Fort Galifet for having raised his hand against a white 
man. Slave against master, it was a capital crime. 


YOU CAN imagine, gentlemen, to what extent all these circumstances 
must have aroused my interest and my curiosity. I made inquiries about 
the prisoner. Some odd details emerged. I was informed that his com¬ 
panions appeared to have the deepest respect for this young negro. A 
mere sign from him was enough for them to obey him, even though he 
was a slave like them. He wasn’t born in the slave huts. Whether he had 
a father or a mother was not known; indeed, it was said that only a few 
years had passed since a slave ship had landed him on Saint Domingue. 
This circumstance made it even more remarkable that he exercised such 
dominion over all of his companions, including even the creole blacks who, 
as you’re no doubt aware, gentlemen, normally profess the deepest con¬ 
tempt for the Congo negroes—an improper and too general term used in 
the colony to designate all slaves brought from Africa. 22 

Although he seemed buried in a dark melancholy, his extraordinary 
strength combined with his marvellous dexterity made him an object of 
the greatest value when it came to working the plantations. The best 
horse could not have turned the wheels of the norias more quickly or for 
longer than he did. It often happened that he would end up doing in one 
day the work of ten of his comrades so as to shield them from the pun¬ 
ishment specified for negligence or fatigue. He was adored by the slaves, 
yes, but the veneration in which they held him—entirely different from 
the superstitious terror which surrounded the fool Habibrah—also 
appeared to have some hidden cause: it was a type of worship. 

I was further informed that what was really strange was to see him being 
as gentle and as modest with his equals, who considered it an honour to 
obey him, as he was proud and haughty in his relations with our drivers. It 
is fair to say that these privileged slaves—intermediary links binding the 
chains of servitude and despotism, their lowly condition coupled to the 
insolence of their authority—took a malignant pleasure in overburdening 
him with work and badgering him in all sorts of ways. It seemed, nonethe¬ 
less, that they couldn’t help but respect the feeling of righteous pride that 
had led him to affront my uncle. Not one of them had ever dared inflict any 
humiliating punishments on him. If it so happened that any were imposed 
on him, twenty negroes would offer to undergo them in his place, and he, 
standing still as could be, would solemnly watch the punishments being 
carried out as if these men were doing nothing more than fulfilling a duty. 
This bizarre man was known in the slave huts by the name of Pierrot 23 
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ALL THESE details inflamed my youthful imagination. Full of gratitude 
and compassion, Marie commended my enthusiasm and Pierrot became a 
matter of such keen interest to us that I resolved to visit him and be of 
what service I could. I mulled over the best means of approaching him. 

Although very young, as the nephew of one of the richest colonists in 
the Cape I was captain of the Acul parish militias. Fort Galifet was 
entrusted to their care, as well as to that of a detachment of yellow dra¬ 
goons whose leader—normally a non-commissioned officer in that com¬ 
pany—had command of the fort. It so happened that at precisely this time 
the officer in command was the brother of a poor colonist for whom I had 
been lucky enough to perform some by no means negligible services; he 
was entirely devoted to me ...” 

Here everybody interrupted d’Auverney, calling out the name of 
Thaddeus. 

“You’ve guessed it, gentlemen,” resumed the captain. “You can easily 
understand that I had no difficulty in getting him to admit me into the 
negro’s cell. As captain of the militias, I had every right to visit the fort. 
However, in order not to arouse any suspicions in my uncle, who was still 
conspicuously angry, I took care to go there only when he was taking his 
siesta. All the soldiers, except those on guard, were asleep. Guided by 
Thaddeus, I arrived at the cell door; Thaddeus opened it and withdrew. 
I entered. 

The black man was sitting down, for his great height prevented him 
from standing. He was not alone: an enormous mastiff reared up, growl¬ 
ing, and came toward me. ‘Rask,’ the black man called out. The young 
mastiff fell silent and returned to lie down at its master’s feet, where it 
finished off devouring some miserable scraps of food. 

I was in uniform; what little light there was coming through the vent¬ 
hole of this narrow cell was so dim that Pierrot couldn’t make out who 
I was. 

‘I am ready,’ he said to me calmly. 

As he spoke these words, he got up in a crouch. 

‘I am ready,’ he repeated. 

‘I thought,’ I said to him, surprised by the freedom of his movements, 
‘that you were in chains.’ 

Emotion made my voice tremble, but the prisoner did not seem to 
realize this. 


With his foot he pushed bits and pieces of something that made a clink¬ 
ing noise. 

‘Chains! I have broken them.’ 

There was something about the way in which he uttered these last 
words that seemed to say: ‘I am not made to bear chains.’ I proceeded: 

‘They did not tell me they had let you keep a dog.’ 

‘I am the one who let him in.’ 

I was ever more astonished. The cell door was shut from outside with 
a triple bolt. The vent-hole was scarcely six inches wide and had two iron 
bars across it. He seemed to understand where my thoughts were tending. 
He stood up, at least as much as the very low vault allowed him to, and 
effortlessly detached an enormous stone from beneath the vent-hole; 
taking away the two bars fastened above this stone, he thereby made an 
aperture through which two men could easily have passed. This aperture 
opened out on a level with the stand of banana and coconut trees that 
covers the morne directly behind the fort. 

The dog, seeing the breach opened, thought its master wanted it to go 
out. It sat up, ready to leave; the black man motioned it back to its place. 

Surprise rendered me speechless. Suddenly, a ray of sunlight illumined 
my face. The prisoner bolted up as if he had accidentally stepped on a 
snake, hitting his forehead against the stones of the vault. An indefinable 
mixture of a great many conflicting feelings flashed through his eyes: a 
strange expression of hatred, benevolence, and pained astonishment. But, 
quickly regaining a hold over his thoughts, his facial expression immedi¬ 
ately turned calm and cold again and he stared at me with indifference. He 
was looking straight at me as if he didn’t know me. 

‘I can live two more days without eating,’ he said. 

I made a horrified gesture. It was then I noticed how thin the poor 
fellow was. He added: 

‘My dog can eat only from out of my hand. Had I not been able to 
enlarge the vent-hole, poor Rask would have died of hunger. Better it be 
me than him, since I have to die anyway.’ 

‘No,’ I exclaimed. ‘No, you will not die of hunger!’ 

He misunderstood me. 

‘No doubt,’ he responded, smiling bitterly, ‘I could have gone two 
more days without eating, but I am ready, officer. Better today than 
tomorrow. Do no harm to Rask.’ 

I realized then what his ‘I am ready’ meant. Accused of a crime which 
was punishable by death, he thought I had come to lead him to the place 
of execution. Just think, a man endowed with such colossal strength, with 


all means of escape available to him, gently and calmly repeating to a 
child, ‘I am ready’! 

‘Do no harm to Rask,’ he repeated yet again. 

I could not contain myself. 

‘What!’ I protested. ‘Not only do you take me for your executioner, 
but you even harbour doubts regarding my humanity toward this poor 
dog who has done me no wrong!’ 

He was moved; his voice faltered. 

‘White man,’ he said, holding his hand out to me, ‘white man, pardon 
me. I love my dog. And,’ he added after a brief silence, ‘your people have 
done me much harm.’ 

I embraced him, squeezed his hand, set him straight. 

‘Don’t you recognize me?’ I asked him. 

‘I knew you were a white man, and as far as the whites are concerned, 
no matter how good they might be a black man counts for so very little! 
Besides, I also have a grievance against you.’ 

‘About what?’ I responded in astonishment. 

‘Have you not twice preserved my life?’ 

This strange indictment made me smile. He noticed it, and continued 
bitterly: 

‘Yes, I ought to bear you a grudge. You saved me from the crocodile 
and from the colonist. Worse yet, you deprived me of the right to hate 
you. I am indeed unlucky!’ 

His odd way of talking and his odd ideas hardly surprised me any 
longer. It was all in keeping with the man. 

‘I owe you much more than you owe me,’ I said to him. ‘I owe you 
the life of my betrothed, of Marie.’ 

It was as if an electric shock had just run through him. 

‘Maria!’ he cried out in a choked voice. His hands violently clutched 
at his head as it sank down; he sighed heavily, his broad chest heaving up 
and down. 

I admit that my slumbering suspicions were reawakened, but I felt no 
anger, no jealousy. I was too close to happiness, and he too close to death, 
for such a rival—if indeed he was one—to excite in me any feelings other 
than those of benevolence and pity. 

He finally raised his head. 

‘Go!’ he said to me. ‘Do not thank me!’ 

After a pause, he added: 

‘Even so, I am not of a rank inferior to yours!’ 


This remark seemed to hint at an order of ideas that keenly piqued my 
curiosity. I urged him to tell me who he was and what he had suffered. He 
maintained a gloomy silence. 

My conduct had touched him; my offers of assistance, my appeals, 
appeared to overcome his disgust for life. He went out and brought back 
some bananas and an enormous coconut. Then he closed up the aperture 
and set about eating. Chatting with him, I noticed that he spoke French 
and Spanish fluently, and that his mind did not appear devoid of culture. 
He knew some Spanish romances, which he sang with feeling. This man 
was so inexplicable in so many other respects that up until then the purity 
of his speech had not struck me. I tried yet again to find out the cause of 
this, but he remained silent. At length, I took my leave, ordering my 
faithful Thaddeus to show him every possible attention. 
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I SAW HIM every day at the same hour. His case worried me: despite 
my appeals, my uncle insisted on prosecuting him. I did not hide my fears 
from Pierrot. He listened to me with indifference. 

Often while we were together Rask would show up carrying a large 
palm leaf around his neck. The black man would untie it, read the unfa¬ 
miliar characters which were traced on it, and then rip it up. 24 I made it a 
point not to ask him any questions about this. 

One day I entered without his seeming to take any notice of me. He 
had his back turned to the door of his cell and was singing in a melancholy 
tone the Spanish tune ‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’* 25 When he had finished, 
he turned abruptly toward me and exclaimed: 

‘Brother, promise, if ever you find yourself doubting me, put aside all 
your suspicions when you hear me singing that tune.’ 

He cut an imposing figure. I promised what he asked, without having 
much idea what he meant by those words ‘if ever you find yourself doubt¬ 
ing me ... ’ He took the deep shell of the coconut that he had culled on 
the day of my first visit, and which he had kept ever since; filling it with 
palm wine, he bade me put it to my lips, and then emptied it at one go. 
From that day on, he only ever referred to me as his ‘brother.’ 


* A smuggler am I. 



Meanwhile, I began to have some reason for hope. My uncle’s anger 
had started to abate. The festivities surrounding my upcoming wedding 
with his daughter had turned his mind in more pleasant directions. Marie 
joined her entreaties to mine. Every day I pointed out to him that Pierrot 
had not wanted to affront him, but merely wished to prevent him from 
committing an act of perhaps excessive severity; that this black man had, 
through his daring struggle with the crocodile, saved Marie from certain 
death; that we were both in his debt, he for his daughter, and I for my 
betrothed; that, besides, Pierrot was the most vigorous of his slaves (for I 
no longer dreamt of obtaining his liberty, it was now only a question of 
saving his life); that, single-handedly, he did the work often men; and that 
with just one arm he could get the rollers of a sugar mill turning. He lis¬ 
tened, and gave me to understand that perhaps he would not be follow¬ 
ing up on the charge. I said nothing to the black man about my uncle’s 
shift in attitude, wishing to have the pleasure of announcing his outright 
liberty to him, if I obtained it. What astonished me was that, believing 
himself condemned to die, he did not take advantage of any of the means 
of escape that were in his power. I asked him about this. 

‘I must stay,’ he answered icily. ‘They would think I was afraid.’ 
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ONE MORNING, Marie approached me. She was beaming, and on 
her sweet face there was something even more angelic than the joy of a 
pure love—namely, the thought of a good deed. 

‘Listen,’ she said to me, ‘in three days it will be the 22nd of August, the 
day of our nuptials. We are soon going to 

I interrupted her. 

‘Marie, “soon” is hardly the word, since there are still three days to go!’ 

She smiled and blushed. 

‘Now don’t interrupt me, Leopold,’ she said. ‘An idea has occurred to 
me that will surely please you. You know that I went into town yester¬ 
day with my father to buy the trousseau and ornaments for our wedding. 
It’s not that I set a high value on these jewels and diamonds, which won’t 
make me any more beautiful in your eyes. I would give all the pearls in 
the world for just one of those flowers that the nasty man with the bou¬ 
quet of marigolds spoiled—but no matter. My father wants to shower me 


with all those sorts of things, and I pretend to fancy them in order to 
please him. Yesterday, I spent a lot of time looking at a dress that was on 
display in a sandalwood box: a Chinese satin basquina , 26 embroidered with 
large flowers. It’s very expensive, but very distinctive. My father noticed 
it had caught my attention. On the way back, I asked him to promise he 
would bestow a gift upon me, the way the knights of old used to do. 
You know he likes it when people compare him to the knights of old. He 
swore to me on his honour that he would grant me the thing I asked for, 
whatever it was. He thinks it’s the Chinese satin basquina. Not at all, it’s 
Pierrot’s life. That will be my wedding gift.’ 

I could not help but clasp this angel in my arms. My uncle’s word was 
sacred, and while Marie went off to find him and make sure he kept it, I ran 
off to Fort Galifet to inform Pierrot of what was now his certain deliverance. 

‘Brother!’ I shouted out to him upon entering. ‘Brother, rejoice! Your 
life is saved. Marie has asked her father to spare it, as her wedding present!’ 

The slave gave a start. 

‘Marie! Wedding! My life! How can all those things go together?’ 

‘That’s very simple,’ I went on. ‘Marie, whose life you saved, is getting 
married.’ 

‘To whom?’ the slave cried out, a wild and terrible look on his face. 

‘Don’t you know?’ I answered gently. ‘To me.’ 

His formidable countenance once again turned benevolent and 
resigned. 

‘Ah, yes! That is true,’ he assented. ‘To you! And when is the day?’ 

‘It’s the 22nd of August.’ 

‘The 22nd of August! Are you mad?’ he shot back, a look of anguish 
and alarm on his face. 

He stopped. I was staring at him in astonishment. After a brief silence, 
he squeezed my hand warmly. 

‘Brother, I am so much in your debt that I must give you a word of 
advice. Trust me, go to the Cape and get married before the 22nd of 
August.’ 

I tried in vain to find out the meaning of these enigmatic words. 

‘Adieu,’ he said to me solemnly. ‘Perhaps I have already said too much 
about it, but I hate ingratitude even more than the violation of an oath.’ 

I took leave of him, full of uncertainties and anxieties, though these 
were soon effaced by my thoughts of the happiness to come. 

My uncle withdrew his complaint that very day. I returned to the fort 
to secure Pierrot’s release. Knowing that he was free, Thaddeus entered 
the prison cell along with me. He had vanished. Rask, who was there 


alone, came up to me wagging his tail. A palm leaf was attached to his 
neck. I removed it, and read these words: ‘Thank you, you have saved my 
life a third time. Brother, do not forget your promise.’ Below this, by 
way of signature, were written the words ‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’ 

Thaddeus, unaware of the secret of the vent-hole, was even more 
astonished than I; he imagined that the negro had changed into a dog. I let 
him believe what he wanted, merely insisting that he keep silent about 
what he had seen. 

I wanted to take Rask along with me, but no sooner were we out of 
the fort than he dashed into the near-by hedges and disappeared. 
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MY UNCLE was incensed at the slave’s escape and ordered that he be 
tracked down. He wrote to the Governor placing Pierrot at his entire 
disposition if he was found. 

The 22nd of August arrived. My union with Marie was celebrated with 
pomp at the Acul parish church. How happy a day that was—the day that 
marked the beginning of all my troubles! I was intoxicated with a joy that 
cannot be conveyed to those who have never felt it. I had completely for¬ 
gotten Pierrot and his ominous warnings. Night, so impatiendy anticipated, 
finally came. My young bride withdrew to the nuptial chamber, but I was 
unable to follow her there as quickly as I would have liked. A tedious but 
indispensable duty still awaited me. As captain of the militias I was required 
that evening to do a round of the Acul posts. This precaution was rendered 
all the more imperative at this time because of the disturbances in the 
colony, the partial revolts of the blacks (which, although promptly sup¬ 
pressed, had taken place on the Thibaud and Lagoscette plantations during 
the preceding months of June and July, continuing on even into the first 
days of August), and especially the surly mood of the free mulattoes, which 
had only been aggravated by the recent torture and execution of the rebel 
Oge . 27 My uncle was the first to remind me of my duty; I had to resign 
myself to it. I put on my uniform and set out. I looked in on the first sta¬ 
tions without encountering any cause for worry but, toward midnight, as I 
was taking a turn near the batteries on the bay, lost in my thoughts, I 
noticed a reddish light on the horizon flaring up and spreading out from the 
direction of Limonade and Saint-Louis du Morin. The soldiers and I at first 


attributed it to some accidental fire, but moments later the flames became so 
conspicuous and the smoke, driven by the wind, began to mass and thicken 
to such an extent that I promptly set off back to the fort to sound the alarm 
and have a relief force sent out. Passing by the huts of our blacks, I was sur¬ 
prised by the extraordinary commotion that was going on there. Most of 
them were still up, and they were talking in an extremely animated manner. 
Uttered with reverence, a bizarre name— Bug-Jargal —cropped up time and 
again in the midst of their unintelligible jargon. I nonetheless managed to 
catch a few words, the gist of which seemed to me to be that the blacks of 
the Northern Plain were in full revolt and were setting fire to the settle¬ 
ments and the plantations situated on the other side of the Cape. As I was 
crossing a marshy tract of land, my foot stumbled against a pile of axes and 
picks hidden in the rushes and mangroves. Justifiably worried, I there and 
then put the Acul militias on armed alert and ordered that an eye be kept on 
the slaves. Calm was restored. 

Meanwhile, with every passing minute the havoc appeared to be grow¬ 
ing and drawing nearer to Limbe. You could even, it seemed, make out 
the distant sound of artillery and rifle fire. I had woken up my uncle and, 
around two in the morning, unable to contain his anxiety he ordered me 
to leave a portion of the militias in Acul under the lieutenant’s orders. 
While my poor Marie slept or waited for me, I obeyed my uncle—who 
was, as I've already said, a member of the provincial assembly—and I set 
off with the rest of the soldiers on the road to the Cape. 

I shall never forget the sight of that city as I approached. The flames, 
devouring the surrounding plantations, were casting over it a sombre light 
darkened by the torrents of smoke that were being driven through the 
streets by the wind. Like a thick snowfall, a whirlwind of sparks formed by 
little bits of blazing sugar cane was furiously piling onto the roofs of the 
houses and the rigging of the ships anchored in the harbour. 2S Any minute 
now it was threatening the city of the Cape with a conflagration no less 
heart-rending than the one that was devouring the surrounding areas. It 
was an awful, imposing spectacle to behold: on land, pale settlers still risk¬ 
ing their lives in order to save their houses, all that remained to them of 
so many riches, from the terrible scourge; in the harbour, ships—fearing 
the same fate, but at least favoured by the wind that was proving so deadly 
to the luckless colonists—bearing off under full sail on a sea coloured with 
the blood-red fires of the conflagration. 


DEAFENED BY the gunfire coming from the forts, the panic-stricken 
cries of those fleeing, and the distant crash of buildings caving in, I was at 
a loss where to take my soldiers. On the parade-ground, though, I ran 
across the captain of the yellow dragoons, and he served as our guide. I 
will not linger, gentlemen, over descriptions of the fire-ravaged plain we 
saw before us; many another person has depicted the first disasters that 
befell the Cape, and I need to pass quickly over those memories of blood 
and fire. I will simply inform you that the rebel slaves were said to be 
already masters of Dondon, Terrier-Rouge, the town of Ouanaminthe, 
even of Limbe and its ill-fated plantations—this last detail fuelling my 
anxiety on account of their proximity to Acul. 

I went post-haste to the residence of the Governor, Monsieur de 
Blanchelande. Confusion reigned there, even over the mind of its master. 
I asked him for orders, at the same time urging him to attend as quickly 
as possible to the safety of Acul, which was thought to be already under 
threat. He was in the company of Monsieur de Rouvray, a brigadier- 
general and one of the principal landowners on the island; 29 Monsieur de 
Touzard, lieutenant-colonel of the Cape regiment; 3 " a few members of the 
colonial and provincial assemblies; and several of the leading colonists. 
When I made my appearance, this informal council was engaged in 
tumultuous deliberations. 

‘My lord Governor,’ a member of the provincial assembly was saying, 
‘it is only too true. The slaves, that’s who it is, not the free sang-meles. We 
said it would happen, we have been predicting it for a long time now.’ 

‘You said it without believing a word of it,’ a member of the colonial 
assembly—the so-called general assembly—sourly retorted. ‘You said it to 
gain credit for yourselves at our expense, and you were so far from expect¬ 
ing a real slave rebellion that it was the scheming of your assembly, back in 
1789, which simulated that notorious, that ludicrous revolt of three thou¬ 
sand blacks on the morne behind the Cape. A revolt in which only one 
national volunteer died, and even then he was killed by his own side!’ 31 

‘I repeat to you,’ the provincial carried on, ‘that we see things more 
clearly than you do. It’s simple. We stayed here to keep watch on the 
colony’s affairs, while your assembly went off to France, en masse, and was 
awarded that risible ovation which concluded with your being repri¬ 
manded by the representatives of the nation. Ridiculus mus !’ 32 

With bitter disdain, the member of the colonial assembly answered: 


‘Our fellow citizens reelected us unanimously.’ 

‘It’s because of you,’ the other man replied, ‘it’s because of your 
excesses that the head of that poor wretch who showed up in a coffee¬ 
house without a tricolour cockade was paraded around town. It’s because 
of you that the mulatto Lacombe was hanged for having written a petition 
that began with the outdated words: “In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost!”’ 33 

‘That is false,’ exclaimed the member of the general assembly. ‘The 
struggle between principles and privileges, between the Bossus and the 
Crochus: that’s what this is all about.’ 34 

‘I always thought it was the case, monsieur: you are an independant!’ 

At this reproach from the member of the provincial assembly, his 
adversary answered with an air of triumph: 

‘A statement like that proves you’re a pompon blanc , 35 1 leave you with 
the burden of such an avowal.’ 

The quarrel would probably have dragged on even longer had the 
Governor not intervened. 

‘Gentlemen, please! What does this have to do with the imminent 
danger threatening us? Here are the reports that have reached me. The 
revolt began at ten this evening among the negroes of the Turpin settle¬ 
ments. The slaves, commanded by an English negro named Boukmann, 36 
convinced the gangs working for the Clement, Tremes, Flaville, and Noe 
plantations to join in with them. They set fire to all the settlements and 
slaughtered the colonists, engaging in unheard-of acts of cruelty. One 
single detail should give you a sense of the horror of it all: their standard 
is the body of a child set on the end of a pike.’ 

A collective shudder interrupted Monsieur de Blanchelande. 

‘So much,’ he continued, ‘for what is happening outside the city. 
Inside, everything has been thrown into confusion. Several of the Cape’s 
settlers have killed their slaves; fear has made them cruel. The more mild- 
mannered or braver ones have limited themselves to shutting their slaves 
up under lock and key. The petits blancs * 31 blame these disasters on the free 
sang-meles. Several mulattoes very nearly fell victim to the popular fury. 
I have given them asylum in a church where they are guarded by a bat¬ 
talion. Now, to prove that they are not in collusion with the rebel blacks, 
the sang-meles are asking me for a post to defend, and for arms.’ 

‘Do nothing of the kind!’ shouted a voice that I recognized. It 
belonged to the planter suspected of being a sang-mele, the one with 


* Non-propertied whites in the colony plying a trade of any sort. 



whom I had fought a duel. ‘Do nothing of the kind, my lord Governor. 
Do not give any arms to the mulattoes.’ 

‘So you do not wish to fight?’ a colonist interrupted brusquely. 

Seeming not to have heard, the other man continued: 

‘The sang-meles are our worst enemies. They alone are the ones we 
should be worried about. I admit, one could only have expected a revolt 
originating with them and not with the slaves. Do the slaves amount to 
anything?’ 

The poor man hoped with these invectives against the mulattoes to 
separate himself completely from them, to eradicate from the minds of 
his white audience the verdict that relegated him to this despised caste. 
It was too low a ploy to succeed. A murmur of disapproval drew this to 
his attention. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ said old Brigadier-General de Rouvray. ‘Yes, the 
slaves do amount to something: they amount to forty against three, and 
we’d be in a sorry state if whites like you were all we had to set against the 
negroes and mulattoes.’ 

The colonist bit his lips. 

‘General,’ the Governor resumed, ‘what are your thoughts on the 
mulattoes’ petition?’ 

‘Give them arms, my lord Governor,’ answered Monsieur de Rouvray. 
‘When making a sail any material will do!’ Then he turned toward the sus¬ 
pect colonist: ‘Do you hear that, monsieur? Go and arm yourself.’ 

The humiliated colonist departed, displaying all the signs of inten¬ 
sified rage. 

All this while, the cries of distress that were bursting out all over the city 
kept filtering into the Governor’s residence, reminding the participants of 
their reason for being at this gathering. Monsieur de Blanchelande dashed 
off an order in pencil, handed it to an aide-de-camp, and then broke the 
gloomy silence in which the assembly sat listening to that frightful uproar. 

‘The sang-meles will be armed, gentlemen, but there are still many 
other measures to take.’ 

‘The provincial assembly must be convened,’ said the member of this 
assembly who had been speaking when I entered. 

‘The provincial assembly!’ retorted his antagonist from the colonial 
assembly. ‘And just what is this provincial assembly anyway?’ 

‘Exactly what one would expect from a member of the colonial assem¬ 
bly!’ shot back the pompon blanc. 

The independant interrupted him. 


‘I no more recognize the colonial assembly than I do the provincial. The 
general assembly is all there is, do you understand, monsieur?’ 

‘Well, now,’ the pompon blanc responded, ‘let me be the one to inform 
you that the national assembly of Paris is the only one that matters.’ 

‘Convene the provincial assembly!’ the independant repeated, laughing. 
‘As if it hadn’t been dissolved from the moment the general assembly 
decided it would hold its sessions here.’ 

Having had their fill of this pointless discussion, the rest of the room 
broke out in protest. 

‘Gentlemen,’ shouted a crop merchant, ‘while you, our deputies, busy 
yourselves with these trifles, what’s happening to my cotton plants and my 
cochineal?’ 

‘And my four hundred thousand indigo shrubs at Limbe!’ added a 
planter. 

‘And my negroes, who cost thirty dollars a head on average!’ said the 
captain of a slaver. 

‘Every minute you waste,’ another colonist chimed in, ‘is costing me— 
watch and tariff rates in hand—ten quintals of sugar, which, at seventeen 
hard piastres the quintal, makes one hundred seventy piastres, or nine 
hundred three livres ten sous in good French money!’ 

‘The colonial assembly, your so-called general assembly, is overstepping 
itself!’ broke in the other disputant, dominating the fray with his loud 
voice. ‘By all means, stay in Port-au-Prince manufacturing decrees for a 
territory of two leagues and a duration of two days, but stay out of our 
affairs here. The Cape belongs to the provincial congress of the north, and 
to it alone!’ 

‘I maintain,’ retorted the independant, ‘that his excellency the Governor 
is authorized to convene no other assembly than the general assembly of 
the colony’s representatives, presided over by Monsieur de Cadusch!’ 

‘But where is he, your president, de Cadusch?’ 38 asked the pompon blanc. 
‘Where is your assembly? No more than four members have arrived so far, 
whereas the provincial is all present and accounted for. You wouldn’t be 
wanting, by any chance, to represent an entire assembly, an entire colony, 
all by yourself?’ 

This rivalry of the two deputies, faithful echoes of their respective 
assemblies, once again required the Governor’s intervention. 

‘Gentlemen, what exactly are you driving at with your never-ending 
assemblies— provincial, general, colonial, national ? Will invoking three or four 
other assemblies be of any help in the decisions that this one has to make?’ 


‘Zounds!’ General de Rouvray thundered, slamming the council table. 
‘Confounded prattlers! I’d rather have a shouting match with a twenty- 
four pounder. What do we care about these two assemblies. It’s like two 
companies of grenadiers arguing over who should go first when they’re 
about to launch a charge! Well, then! Convene both of them, my lord 
Governor. I’ll turn them into two regiments, march them against the 
blacks, and we’ll see if their rifles make as much noise as their tongues.’ 

After this vigorous outburst, he leaned over to the person next to him 
(it was I) and said under his breath: ‘Between the two assemblies of Saint 
Domingue, both of which claim to be sovereign, what do you expect 
someone who is Governor merely by order of the king of France to do? It’s 
the fine talkers and the lawyers who are ruining everything, here’s no dif¬ 
ferent than France. If I had the honour of being the king’s lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral, I’d throw all this riff-raff out the door. I’d say, “The king rules, and I 
govern.” I’d send the so-called representatives and their precious “respon¬ 
sibility” to the devil, and with twelve Saint-Louis Crosses, 39 promised in his 
majesty’s name, I’d make a clean sweep of all those rebels—off with them 
to the island of Tortuga, where the buccaneers, brigands of their ilk, used 
to quarter. Remember what I’m telling you, young man. The philosophes 
gave birth to the philanthropists, who engendered the necrophiles, who begat 
the white-eaters, which will do as a name until something in Greek or 
Latin can be found for them. 411 These supposedly liberal ideas that people in 
France find so intoxicating are poison in the tropics. What the negroes 
required was kind treatment, not all this talk about their immediate enfran¬ 
chisement. All the horrors you’re now witnessing in Saint Domingue were 
hatched in the Massiac Club; the slave insurrection is nothing more than an 
upshot of the fall of the Bastille.’ 

While the old soldier expounded his political views—narrow ones, to 
be sure, but brimming with frankness and conviction—the discussion raged 
on. A colonist, one of the few who shared in the revolutionary frenzy, and 
who styled himself Citizen-General C*** because he had presided over 
several bloody executions, 41 was in the middle of clamouring: 

‘What’s called for is torture and execution, not battles. Horrendous 
examples are what nations require. Let us terrify the blacks! I am the one 
who put down the revolts in June and July by planting fifty slaves’ heads 
on either side of the avenue of my settlement as if they were palm trees. 
Let everyone contribute his share for the proposal that I am going to 
make. Let us defend every approach to the Cape with our remaining 
negroes.’ 

‘What! Sheer imprudence!’ was the answer from all sides. 


‘You misunderstand me, gentlemen,’ the citizen-general continued. ‘Let 
us make a cordon of negro heads, surround the city with it from Fort 
Picolet to Point Caracol. 42 Their rebel comrades won’t dare approach. At 
moments such as this, sacrifices have to be made for the common cause. 
So let me be the first to do so. I’ve got five hundred slaves who have not 
revolted; I offer them to you.’ 

This loathsome proposal was greeted with a stir of horror. 

‘That’s abominable! Horrible!’ every voice rang out. 

‘It’s measures of this sort that have ruined everything,’ said one colonist. 
‘If people hadn’t been in such a hurry to execute the ones who revolted 
in June, July, and August, it might have been possible to grasp the thread 
of their conspiracy. The axe of the executioner severed it.’ 

Chagrined, Citizen C * * * kept silent for a moment, then muttered: 

‘I would hardly have thought myself suspect. I am on good terms with 
the negrophiles. I correspond with Brissot and Pruneau de Pomme-Gouge 
in France, Hans Sloane in England, Magaw in America, Pezzl in 
Germany, Olivarius in Denmark, Wadstrom in Sweden, Peter Paulus in 
Holland, Avendano in Spain, and the Abbe Pierre Tamburini in Italy!’ 43 

His voice grew louder the further he progressed through his catalogue 
of negrophiles. When he finally got to the end of it, he shrugged: 

‘But there are no philosophers here!’ 

Monsieur de Blanchelande, for the third time, asked everybody for 
their ideas about what ought to be done. 

‘My lord Governor,’ said a voice, ‘here’s my advice. We should all of 
us board the Leopard, which is anchored in the roadstead.’ 44 

‘We should put a price on Boukmann’s head,’ said another man. 

‘We should notify the Governor of Jamaica about what’s going on,’ 
said a third. 

‘Yes,’ retorted a deputy of the provincial assembly, ‘so that he can once 
again bestow upon us the inconsequential assistance of five hundred 
rifles. 43 My lord Governor, send a dispatch-boat to France, and then let us 
wait and see.’ 

‘Wait and see!’ Monsieur de Rouvray interrupted forcefully. ‘And will 
the blacks wait? And the flames that are already encircling this city, will 
they wait? Monsieur de Touzard, sound the call to arms, get your guns, 
take your grenadiers and your chasseurs, and go at the main body of the 
rebels. My lord Governor, have camps set up in the eastern parishes; estab¬ 
lish posts at Trou and Valliere. As for me, I shall take charge of the Fort 
Dauphin plains and oversee the work that needs doing there. My grand¬ 
father, who was a colonel in the Normandy regiment, served under 


Marshal de Vauban; I’ve studied Folard and Bezout, 46 and I’ve got some 
practical experience when it comes to defending a country. In any case, 
the Fort Dauphin plains, practically enclosed by the sea and the Spanish 
frontier, are shaped like a peninsula, and will thus pretty much protect 
themselves; the Mole peninsula offers a similar advantage. 47 Let us put all 
that to good use. Let us take action!’ 

The veteran’s energetic and practical language abrupdy silenced all dis¬ 
cordant voices and opinions. The general was right. The awareness all 
men possess regarding where their true interest lies brought them all round 
to Monsieur de Rouvray’s plan of action. While the Governor showed, 
by a grateful squeeze of the hand, how much he valued the brave general 
officer’s advice—even if it had the appearance of an order—and the 
importance of his assistance, the colonists all called for the prompt execu¬ 
tion of the suggested measures. 

The two deputies from the rival assemblies were the only ones who 
seemed to diverge from the general consensus. In their corner, they were 
muttering words like ‘encroachment on the executive power,’ ‘hasty deci¬ 
sion’ and ‘responsibility.’ 

I grabbed this opportunity to get from Monsieur de Blanchelande the 
orders I had been impatiently awaiting, and then took my leave. It was my 
intention to gather up the troop and set right back off on the road to 
Acul despite how exhausted everyone felt, with the exception of me. 
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DAY WAS beginning to break. I was on the parade-ground, waking up 
the members of the militia. They were lying about on their coats, scat¬ 
tered pell-mell amidst yellow and red dragoons, people who had taken 
refuge from the plain, farm animals that were bleating and bellowing, and 
baggage of all sorts that had been hauled into the city by planters from the 
surrounding areas. I had begun to gather my little troop together out of 
this disorder when I saw a yellow dragoon covered with sweat and dust 
riding toward me at full speed. I approached him and, from the few 
broken words that escaped his lips, I learned with dismay that my fears had 
been realized: the revolt had reached the Acul plains, and the blacks were 
laying siege to Fort Galifet, where the militias and the colonists were 


holed up. This Fort Galifet, I should add, was really nothing to speak of: 
in Saint Domingue, they used to call any earthen structure a ‘fort.’ 

There wasn’t a minute to lose. Those of my soldiers for whom I could 
find horses saddled up; guided by the dragoon, I arrived at my uncle’s 
domains around ten in the morning. 

I hardly even glanced at these immense plantations which were now 
nothing more than a sea of flames cascading along the plain, making thick 
waves of smoke through which every so often you could see large tree 
trunks blanketed with fire being swept along like sparks in the wind. 
Creaking, whispering sounds mixed in with a frightful crackling that seemed 
as if it were echoing the distant howls of the blacks, whom we could already 
hear but not yet see. As for me, I had only one thought on my mind— 
Marie’s safety—and the disappearance of so many riches that were to have 
been mine could not distract me from it. If Marie were safe, what did every¬ 
thing else matter to me! I knew she was shut up in the fort, and all I asked 
of God was that I might arrive in time. This hope was all that sustained me 
in my distress; it gave me the courage and strength of a lion. 

Finally a bend in the road brought Fort Galifet into view. The tri¬ 
colour flag was still fluttering over the ramparts, and a well stoked fire 
crowned the perimeter of its walls. I shouted for joy. ‘Full gallop! Dig in 
with both spurs! Slacken the reins!’ I cried out to my comrades. With 
redoubled speed, we headed across the fields toward the fort, at the foot 
of which you could see my uncle’s house; its doors and windows were 
broken, but it was still standing—all red in the reflected blaze of the fire, 
which hadn’t reached it because the wind was blowing from the sea and 
it was a good distance from the plantations. 

Lying concealed in this house, a throng of negroes suddenly sprang 
into view at each of the casements and even on the roof; their torches, 
pikes, and axes glinted amid the constant stream of gunfire they directed 
at the fort, while another mob of their comrades relentlessly scurried up 
the besieged walls, which they had covered with ladders, only to fall off 
and then scurry up again. From a distance, this flood of blacks, continu¬ 
ally being pushed back and then resurfacing on those grey walls, resembled 
a swarm of ants trying to scale the shell of a big tortoise and being shaken 
off at intervals by that plodding animal. 

We were finally closing in on the first entrenchments around the fort, 
our every gaze fixed on the flag that towered above it. I urged my soldiers 
on in the name of their families, trapped like mine within those walls and 
waiting for us to help rescue them. A collective cheer answered me and, 


lining my little squadron up in a column, I prepared to give the signal to 
charge that herd of men laying siege to the fort. 

Just then, a great shout rose up from within the fort. A whirlwind of 
smoke enveloped the entire building. The walls, through which you 
could hear a rumbling sound like the roar of a great furnace, were 
enfolded in smoke. When it eventually cleared, we could see a red flag 
flying atop Fort Galifet. The game was up. 


I CANNOT begin to tell you what went on inside me at the sight of this 
horrible spectacle. The fort captured, the throats of its defenders slit, twenty 
families massacred: I must admit, to my shame, that the wider ramifications 
of the disaster didn’t cause me a moment’s thought. Marie, lost to me! 
Lost to me only a few hours after she had been given to me forever! Lost 
to me through my own fault, since if I hadn’t left her the night before and 
gone to the Cape on my uncle’s orders, I could at least have defended her, 
or died next to her and with her—which, you might say, would have been 
one way of not losing her! These devastating thoughts drove my grief to 
the point of madness. My despair was born of remorse. 

In the meantime, my companions had been yelling out in exasperation: 
‘Vengeance!’ Sabres between our teeth, a pistol in each hand, we swooped 
down into the midst of the victorious insurgents. Although far greater in 
number, the blacks fled at our approach, but we had a clear view of them— 
to our right and our left, in front of us and behind us—massacring whites 
and racing to burn down the fort. Their cowardice exacerbated our fury. 

At one of the fort’s posterns, Thaddeus came up to me, all covered in 
wounds. 

‘My Captain,’ he said, ‘your Pierrot is a sorcerer, an obi, as those 
damnable negroes say, or at the very least a devil. We were holding firm, 
you had almost arrived, the situation was saved, when he found his way 
into the fort, I don’t know how, and look! As for your uncle, his family, 
Madame 

‘Marie!’ I broke in. ‘Where is Marie?’ 

Just then, a huge black man emerged from behind a burning pallisade; 
he was carrying off a young woman who was screaming and struggling in 
his arms. The young woman was Marie; the black man was Pierrot. 


‘Traitor,’ I screamed back at him. 

I levelled a pistol at him. One of the rebel slaves threw himself in the 
bullet’s path and fell dead. Pierrot turned round and seemed to call out 
some words to me; then he disappeared with his prey into the midst of the 
blazing canebrakes. Seconds later, an enormous dog followed in his wake, 
its jaws holding a cradle with my uncle’s youngest child inside it. I rec¬ 
ognized the dog as well: it was Rask. Beside myself with rage, I fired my 
second pistol at him but missed. 

I set off running like a madman on his trail but my double night jour¬ 
ney, so many hours passed without resting or eating, my fears for Marie, 
the sudden passage from the height of happiness to the very depths of 
adversity—all these violent emotions of the soul had exhausted me even 
more than the body’s exertions. After a few steps, I began to stagger; my 
eyes clouded over, and I fell in a faint. 
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WHEN I AWOKE, I was in my uncle’s gutted house and in Thaddeus’s 
arms. Thaddeus, that excellent fellow, was staring at me anxiously. 

‘Victory!’ he cried, as soon as he felt my pulse revive under his hand. 
‘Victory! The negroes have been put to flight, and the captain is restored 
to life!’ 

I interrupted his cry of joy with my eternal question: 

‘Where is Marie?’ 

I had not yet gathered my thoughts; I had an awareness of what had 
befallen me but no recollection of it. Thaddeus hung his head. And then 
it all came back to me: my horrendous wedding night; the big negro car¬ 
rying Marie off in his arms through the flames. He loomed up at me like 
an infernal vision. Everything in the colony appeared in a different light: 
in the eyes of every white person, their slaves were now enemies; in my 
eyes, Pierrot—so good, so generous, so devoted, and who owed me his 
life three times over—was now an ingrate, a monster, a rival! The abduc¬ 
tion of my wife, on the very night of our union, proved to me what I had 
initially suspected; I finally came to a clear recognition that the singer by 
the pavilion was none other than the loathsome ravisher of Marie. In so 
few hours, how very many changes! 


Thaddeus told me he had pursued Pierrot and his dog but to no avail. 
The negroes had withdrawn, even though the sheer weight of their num¬ 
bers could easily have crushed my small troop; my family’s properties 
were still being put to the torch and nothing could be done to stop it. 

I asked him if anyone knew what had become of my uncle, into whose 
bedroom I had been brought. He silently took my hand and, leading me 
toward the alcove, drew aside the curtains. 

There was my ill-starred uncle lying on his blood-soaked bed, a dagger 
driven deep into his heart. From his calm expression, it was evident he had 
been struck down in his sleep. Also spotted with blood was the cot 
belonging to the dwarf Habibrah, who usually slept at his feet; similar 
stains could be seen on the poor fool’s spangled waistcoat, which lay on 
the floor a few steps from the bed. 

There was no doubt in my mind that the jester had died a victim of his 
well-known attachment to my uncle, that he had been slaughtered by his 
fellow slaves, perhaps while defending his master. I bitterly reproached 
myself for the biases that had led me to make such false judgments regard¬ 
ing Habibrah and Pierrot; the tears wrung from me by my uncle’s pre¬ 
mature end were mingled with a sense of regret for his fool. On my 
orders, his body was searched for but in vain. The negroes, I assumed, had 
carried the dwarf off and thrown him into the flames. I gave orders that, 
during the funeral service for my father-in-law, prayers be said for the 
repose of the faithful Habibrah’s soul. 
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FORT GALIFET was destroyed. Our settlements had disappeared off the 
face of the earth. It was both pointless and impossible to remain among 
these ruins any longer. That very evening, we returned to the Cape. 

There, I was seized by a raging fever. The effort I had made to over¬ 
come my despair had been too violent. The spring, too tightly wound, 
snapped. I fell into a delirium. My disappointed hopes, my profaned love, 
my betrayed friendship, my lost future, and, above all, my implacable jeal¬ 
ousy drove my reason astray. It was as if flames were coursing through my 
veins. My head was bursting; the Furies had a hold of my heart. I pictured 
Marie in the power of another lover, in the power of a master, of a slave, 
of Pierrot! I’ve since been told that I would then spring out of my bed in 


a frenzy, and that it took six men to keep me from cracking my skull 
against the wall. Would that I had died then! 

The crisis passed. The doctors, Thaddeus’s care and attention, and 
youth’s unaccountable grip on life conspired to overcome my ills, ills that 
could have done me such good. I recovered after ten days, and didn’t 
grieve over the fact. I was happy enough to keep on living for a while, for 
the sake of vengeance. 

Barely convalescent, I went to Monsieur de Blanchelande’s and asked 
to see service. He wanted to give me a post to defend, but I pleaded with 
him to enlist me as a volunteer in one of the flying columns that were 
being sent out from time to time to drive off the blacks. 

The Cape had been hurriedly fortified. The insurrection was making 
alarming progress. The negroes of Port-au-Prince were beginning to stir; 
Biassou was in command of those from Limbe, Dondon, and Acul ; 48 Jean- 
Franfois had had himself proclaimed generalissimo of the insurgents from the 
Maribarou plain ; 49 Boukmann, since made famous by his tragic end, was 
patrolling the banks of the Limonade with his brigands; and, lastly, the bands 
of Mome Rouge had recognized as their leader a negro named Bug-Jargal. 

The latter’s character, if one were to believe the reports about him, was 
in singular contrast with the ferocity of the others. While Boukmann and 
Biassou devised any number of ways to kill the prisoners who fell into 
their hands, Bug-Jargal made every effort to furnish them with the means 
to get off the island. Those two leaders negotiated with the Spanish ves¬ 
sels that cruised up and down the coasts, selling to them in advance what¬ 
ever they had managed to plunder from the poor souls they were forcing 
to flee; Bug-Jargal scuttled several of these corsairs. Monsieur Colas de 
Maigne and eight other prominent colonists were, by his orders, released 
from the wheel on which Boukmann had them bound . 50 Countless other 
acts of generosity were reported of him—too many to tell you about here. 

My hopes of vengeance seemed no closer to being realized. I heard 
nothing more about Pierrot. The rebels commanded by Biassou con¬ 
tinued to harass the Cape. On one occasion they even dared to occupy 
the morne overlooking the city, and the guns of the citadel had a 
difficult time of it driving them away. The Governor resolved to push 
them back into the interior of the island. Our army in the field was 
made up of the militias of Acul, Limbe, Ouanaminthe, and Maribarou, 
along with the Cape regiment and the redoubtable yellow and red com¬ 
panies. The militias of Dondon and Quartier-Dauphin, reinforced by a 
volunteer corps under the command of the merchant Poncignon , 51 
formed the city’s garrison. 


The Governor wanted first to eliminate Bug-Jargal, whose diversionary 
tactics alarmed him. He sent out the Ouanaminthe militia and a battalion 
from the Cape against him. The detachment returned two days later, 
utterly defeated. Intent on trying to subdue Bug-Jargal, the Governor had 
the same detachment set out again, this time with a reinforcement of fifty 
yellow dragoons and four hundred militiamen from Maribarou. The 
second army fared even worse than the first. Thaddeus, who took part in 
that expedition, came back from it bearing a real grudge; he swore to me 
upon his return that he’d have his revenge on Bug-Jargal.” 

There was a tear in d’Auverney’s eyes. He folded his arms on his chest 
and for several minutes seemed immersed in a painful revery. At length, he 
resumed his tale. 
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“NEWS ARRIVED that Bug-Jargal had left Morne Rouge and was lead¬ 
ing his troop through the mountains to join up with Biassou. The 
Governor could not have been more elated: ‘We’ve got him!’ he said, 
rubbing his hands. The next day the colonial army was a league’s distance 
from the Cape. At our approach, the rebels hastily abandoned Port Margot 
and Fort Galifet, where they had established a post defended by heavy 
siege artillery plundered from batteries on the coast. All the bands fell 
back toward the mountains. The Governor was triumphant. We kept 
moving forward. As we passed through those barren and devastated plains, 
each of us sadly cast a look around for the place where his fields, his set¬ 
tlements, and his riches had been; often you couldn’t even tell where they 
were any more. 

Sometimes our advance was halted by fires that had spread from the 
fields under cultivation to the forests and the savannahs. In those climates, 
where the land is still virgin and where the vegetation is superabundant, a 
forest fire is accompanied by some odd phenomena. Even before it comes 
into view, you can often hear it in the distance welling up and gurgling 
like the rumble of a torrential cataract. The splintering of tree trunks, the 
crackling of branches, the creaking of roots in the ground, the whispering 
of the tall grass, the bubbling of lakes and marshes shut away in the forest, 
the whistling of the flame as it swallows up the air—all these produce a 
sound that alternately dies down or intensifies with the progress of the fire. 


You will sometimes see, encircling the blaze, a green fringe of trees that 
remains unscathed for quite some time. Suddenly a tongue of fire catches 
hold of one end of this ring of trees, a serpent of bluish flame slithers 
rapidly from trunk to trunk, and in the blink of an eye the exterior of the 
forest disappears beneath a veil of moving gold; everything starts burning 
all at once. Now and then, driven by the wind, a canopy of smoke 
descends, enveloping the flames. It coils and uncoils, rises and falls, clears 
and thickens, suddenly turns black. Then a band of fire cuts through on all 
sides, and you hear a great roar; the band vanishes, the smoke rises up 
again, and as it drifts away pours out a flood of red ash which rains down 
onto the ground for a long time. 
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ON THE evening of the third day, we entered the gorges of the Grande 
Riviere. It was estimated that the blacks were some twenty leagues away 
in the mountains. 

We pitched our camp on a small morne, which—to judge by the way 
it was stripped bare—seemed to have served the same purpose for the 
blacks. This position was by no means ideal, but it was certainly peace¬ 
ful enough. Sheer cliffs, covered with dense forests, towered over the 
morne on all sides. The place had been given the name of Dompte-Mulatre 
on account of the ruggedness of these escarpments . 32 Behind the camp 
flowed the Grande Riviere. Boxed in by the cliffs, it was narrow and 
deep in this spot. Sloping down abruptly, its banks were blanketed with 
clumps of bushes that were impenetrable to the eye. Even its waters were 
often hidden by garlands of liana. Clinging to the branches of red-flow¬ 
ering maples scattered amongst the bushes, these vines worked their way 
across the river, joining their shoots with those on the other side; criss¬ 
crossing one another in a myriad of ways, they formed large tents of 
foliage over the water. Anyone contemplating them from the top of the 
neighbouring rocks would think he was looking at meadows still wet 
with dew. A muffled noise or the occasional wild teal suddenly piercing 
through this flowery curtain provided the only evidence of the flowing 
river beneath. 

The sun’s golden hues soon disappeared from the jagged peak of the 
distant mountains of Dondon. Little by little darkness spread over the 


camp and silence fell, broken only by the cries of a crane and the measured 
steps of the sentinels. 

Then all at once, directly above our heads, were heard the fearsome 
strains of ‘ Wa-Nasse and ‘Camp du Grand-Pre .’ 53 The palm trees, acomas, 
and cedars atop the rocks blazed up, and the livid glow of the conflagra¬ 
tion revealed to us numerous bands of negroes and mulattoes on the 
neighbouring summits, their copper complexion appearing red in the 
gleam of the flames. These were Biassou’s men. 

Danger was imminent. Startled out of their sleep, the commanding 
officers hurriedly rounded up their soldiers. The drum beat out the call to 
arms and the trumpet sounded the alarm. In a jumble, our lines were 
formed. The insurgents, instead of taking advantage of our disorderly state, 
just stood there watching us and singing ‘Wa-Nasse.’ 

A gigantic black man appeared, alone, on the highest of the secondary 
peaks that enclose the Grande Riviere. A feather the colour of fire flut¬ 
tered over his brow; an axe was in his right hand, and a red flag in his left. 
I recognized Pierrot! If there had been a carbine within my reach, sheer 
rage might perhaps have made me commit a cowardly act. The black 
man repeated the chorus of ‘ Wa-Nasse,’ planted his flag on the peak, 
threw his axe into our midst, and was then swallowed up by the current. 
A sense of regret came over me at the thought that now he would no 
longer die by my hand. 

The blacks then began to roll enormous blocks of stone onto our 
columns; bullets and arrows showered down on the morne. Furious at not 
being able to get at their attackers, our soldiers were drawing their last des¬ 
perate breath: they were being crushed by boulders, riddled with bullets, 
pierced by arrows. A horrible confusion held sway over the army. All of 
a sudden, a frightful noise seemed to issue from the middle of the Grande 
Riviere. An extraordinary scene was taking place there. The yellow dra¬ 
goons, faring poorly against the mass of stones that the rebels were launch¬ 
ing from the mountain tops, had hit upon an idea for how to avoid them: 
by taking refuge under the pliant liana arches covering the river. Thaddeus 
was the first to suggest this plan of action—which was, by the way, an 
ingenious one ...” 

At this point the narrator was suddenly interrupted. 
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MORE THAN a quarter of an hour had passed since Sergeant Thaddeus, 
his right arm in a sling, had slipped back unnoticed into a corner of the 
tent. Until that moment, only his bodily gestures testified to his involve¬ 
ment in the captain’s tales but now, believing it would be disrespectful to 
let such direct praise go by without thanking d’Auverney for it, he began 
to stammer confusedly: 

“You are too kind, my Captain.” 

A general outbreak of laughter ensued. D’Auverney turned round and 
burst out at him in a stern tone: 

“What! Vous! Thaddeus, you’re here! And your arm?” 

Hearing himself addressed in this unaccustomed way, the old soldier 
staggered, his features darkening; he tilted his head back, as if to stop the 
tears that were welling up in his eyes. 

“I did not believe,” he said finally, in a whisper, “I would never have 
believed, that my captain could be so inconsiderate to his old sergeant as 
to address him as Vows.’” 

The captain hastily rose to his feet. 

“Forgive me, my old friend. I didn’t realize what I was saying. Thad, 
come now, won’t you forgive me?” 

Tears gushed from the sergeant’s eyes, despite himself. 

“So this is the third time,” he stammered. “But this time it is for joy.” 

Peace was made. A short silence followed. 

“But, tell me, Thad,” the captain asked gently, “why did you leave the 
ambulance wagon to come back here?” 

“It’s that, by your leave, I had come to ask you, my Captain, if the 
horse-cloth, with galloons, should be placed on your charger tomorrow.” 

Henry started laughing. 

“You’d have done better, Thaddeus, to ask the army surgeon if two 
ounces of lint, in shreds, should be put on your game arm tomorrow.” 

“Or,” Paschal followed up, “to inquire if you could drink a little wine 
to refresh yourself. Until you find that out, here’s some brandy, which can 
only do you good. Have a try, my brave sergeant.” 

Thaddeus came forward, made a respectful bow, excused himself for 
taking the glass with his left hand, and emptied it after toasting their 
health. He grew animated. 

“You had arrived at the moment, my Captain, at the moment when ... 
Well then, yes, I was the one who suggested going under the lianas so that 


we good Christians wouldn’t be crushed to death by the stones. Our 
officer, he didn’t know how to swim and so he was afraid of drowning— 
a natural enough reaction. He fought the idea as hard as he could until— 
by your leave, gentlemen—he saw a huge slab of rock, which just missed 
smashing into him, get stopped by the vines as it hurtled toward the river. 
‘Better to die like the Pharaoh of Egypt than like Saint Stephen,’ he said . 54 
‘We’re not saints, and the Pharaoh was a military man like us.’ My officer, 
a learned fellow as you can see, was thus happy enough to follow my 
suggestion, on condition that I be the first to try it out. I’m on my way. 
I go down the bank. I leap under the trellis, holding on to the branches 
above, and then, my Captain? Well, I feel my leg being grabbed. I fight 
back, I shout for help, a sabre cuts into me several times, and now here 
come the dragoons, real devils they were, hurling themselves under the 
lianas, one on top of the other. The blacks of Morne Rouge had been 
lying in wait there, without anyone suspecting it, probably in order to fall 
upon us, like a sack full to bursting, when they had a chance. It certainly 
wouldn’t have been a good time to go fishing!... There was fighting, 
swearing, shouting. Since they were completely naked, they moved 
around more easily than we did, but our blows hit home more than theirs. 
We were swimming with one arm and fighting with the other, as one 
does in those cases. And those who didn’t know how to swim, my 
Captain? Well, they were hanging from the lianas with one arm, and the 
blacks were grabbing them by the feet. Right in the thick of this brawl, I 
saw a big negro defending himself against eight or ten of my comrades, like 
Beelzebub himself he was. I swam over and recognized Pierrot, otherwise 
called Bug ... But we don’t find that out yet, right, my Captain? I rec¬ 
ognized Pierrot. Ever since the capture of the fort, we hadn’t been on the 
best of terms. I seized him by the throat. He was about to dispose of me 
with one thrust of his dagger when he saw who I was and, instead of 
killing me, surrendered. Which was a great misfortune, my Captain, for 
had he not surrendered ... But that’s for later. As soon as the negroes saw 
he was captured, they leapt on us and tried to free him. So much so that 
the militias were also going to jump in the water when Pierrot, no doubt 
seeing that the negroes were all going to be slaughtered, said a few words. 
It must have been a real hocus pocus since it put them all to flight. They 
dived down and disappeared in the blink of an eye ... This underwater 
battle would have been really quite agreeable, it would have amused me 
no end, had I not lost a finger in it and drenched ten cartridges, and if... 
poor man! But the writing was on the wall, my Captain.” 


After respectfully placing the back of his left hand over the ornament 
on his forage cap, the sergeant raised it upward with an inspired look. 

D’Auverney seemed violently agitated. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, you’re right, my old Thaddeus, that night was a 
fateful night indeed.” 

He would have fallen into that state of deep reflection to which he was 
prone had not his listeners eagerly urged him to continue. He took up his 
tale again. 
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“WHILE THE scene Thaddeus has just described ...” (Thaddeus went 
and sat down in triumph behind the captain.) “While the scene Thaddeus 
has just described was taking place behind the morne, I had managed, 
with a few of my men, to scramble up from one bush to another onto the 
Pic du Paon , 35 so-called because of the iridescent hues it would throw off 
when the sun’s rays hit against the mica on its surface. This peak was on 
a level with the positions held by the blacks. Now that a path had been 
cleared, the summit was soon rife with militia, and we opened fire with a 
vengeance. The negroes, less well armed, couldn’t return our fire as 
briskly. They began to lose heart; we responded even more fiercely. Soon 
the nearest rocks were evacuated by the rebels. They nonetheless made 
sure before leaving to roll the bodies of their dead comrades down onto 
the rest of our army, which was still marshalled for battle on the morne. 
We then felled several trunks of those enormous wild cotton-trees that the 
first inhabitants of the island used to make into pirogues big enough for a 
hundred oarsmen, and we tied them together with palm leaves and ropes. 
With the help of this improvised bridge, we crossed over onto the aban¬ 
doned peaks and a part of our army thus found itself in an advantageous 
position. The sight of this unnerved the insurgents. We kept up our fire. 
Plaintive howls, mixed in with the name of Bug-Jargal, suddenly rang 
through Biassou’s army. They sounded terror-stricken. A number of the 
Morne Rouge blacks appeared on the rock where the scarlet flag was 
flying; they prostrated themselves, removed the standard, and hurled 
themselves along with it into the chasms of the Grande Riviere. This 
seemed to signify that their leader was dead or captured. 


We grew so bold on seeing this that I resolved to attack the rebels at 
close quarters and drive them from the cliff-tops they still occupied. I had 
my men fell some trees to form a bridge between our peak and the near¬ 
est rock, and I was the first to dash across it into the negroes’ midst. My 
men were about to follow when one of the rebels, with the stroke of an 
axe, smashed the bridge to pieces. The debris fell into the abyss, striking 
against the rocks with a dreadful noise. 

I turned my head. At that moment I was grabbed hold of by six or seven 
blacks who disarmed me. I fought back like a lion. They tied me up with 
strips of bark, heedless of the bullets raining down on them from my side. 

Only one thing alleviated my despair: the shouts of victory that I heard 
all around me an instant later. It wasn’t long before I saw the blacks and 
mulattoes scrambling pell-mell up the steepest summits, letting out howls 
of distress as they went. Those guarding me imitated them. The most vig¬ 
orous one among them loaded me onto his shoulders and carried me off 
toward the forests, leaping from rock to rock with the agility of a chamois. 
The gleam of the flames soon ceased to guide him; the faint light of the 
moon was all he needed. He kept on walking, but at a slower pace. 
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AFTER TRAVELLING through various thickets and crossing over a 
number of torrents, we came to a highland valley. Strikingly wild in 
appearance, it was a place absolutely unknown to me. 

The valley was situated in the very heart of the mornes—in what 
people in Saint Domingue call ‘the double mountains.’ It was a large 
green savannah, enclosed by bare rock walls and dotted with clusters of 
pine, guaiacum, and palm. The biting cold that almost always prevails 
over that region of the island, even though it never freezes there, was 
reinforced by the cool of the night, which was only just drawing to a 
close. The highest tops of the surrounding mountains were beginning to 
whiten with the dawn, while the valley—still entirely steeped in dark¬ 
ness—was illuminated only by a great many fires lit by the negroes whose 
rallying point it was. The routed members of their army were assembling 
there in disarray. One after another, flustered gangs of blacks and mulat¬ 
toes arrived, letting off cries of distress or howls of anger; new fires, glint- 


ing like the eyes of a tiger in the dark savannah, signalled that with every 
passing minute the circle of the camp was expanding. 

The negro whose prisoner I was had set me down at the foot of an oak; 
from there, I dispassionately observed this bizarre spectacle. The black 
man tied me by my belt to the trunk of the tree I was leaning against, 
tightened the double knots that constrained my every movement, placed 
his red woolen cap on my head—doubtless to indicate that I was his prop¬ 
erty—and, after thus making sure that I wouldn’t be able to escape and 
that nobody could steal me away from him, he got ready to move off. I 
resolved to speak to him, and asked him in creole patois if he was part of 
the Dondon band or that ofMorne Rouge. He stopped and answered me 
with a proud look: ‘Morne Rouge!’ A thought struck me. I had heard tell 
of the generosity of that band’s leader, Bug-Jargal, and though I was thor¬ 
oughly reconciled to a death that would put an end to all my troubles, I 
could not help feeling a certain horror at the thought of what lay in store 
for me were I to receive it at the hands of Biassou. I would have been only 
too happy to die, but to be tortured was another matter. Perhaps this was 
weak of me, but I believe at such moments it is only human nature for us 
to protest against our fate. I reasoned that, if I could stay out of Biassou’s 
clutches, I might perhaps receive from Bug-Jargal a death without torture, 
a soldier’s death. I asked this Morne Rouge negro to take me to his leader, 
Bug-Jargal. He gave a start. ‘Bug-Jargal!’ he wailed, striking his forehead 
in despair. Then his expression rapidly turned to one of fury. He gnashed 
his teeth and, shaking his fist at me, yelled out a name that rang with 
menace: ‘Biassou! Biassou!’ After which, he took his leave of me. 

The negro’s anger and his grief made me think back to that point in the 
battle when we had been led to conclude that the leader of the Morne 
Rouge bands had been captured or killed. I no longer had any doubts on 
the matter, and I resigned myself to what the black man seemed to be 
threatening me with: Biassou’s vengeance. 
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MEANWHILE, the valley was still covered in darkness. The mobs of 
blacks and the number of fires kept on growing. A group of negresses 
came and lit a fire close by me. Everything about them—the numerous 
bracelets of blue, red, and purple glass glittering at intervals on their arms 


and legs; the rings weighing down their ears, and those adorning every 
one of their fingers and toes; the amulets affixed to their breast; the string 
of ‘charms’ hanging down from their neck; the apron of gaudy feathers, 
the only piece of clothing veiling their nakedness; above all, their rhyth¬ 
mic clamouring and the shadowy, frantic look on their faces—led me to 
conclude that they were griotes. 5(> Perhaps you are not aware that among 
the blacks of various regions in Africa there exist negroes gifted with a sort 
of crude talent for poetry and improvisation that is akin to madness. These 
negroes, wandering from kingdom to kingdom, fill the same role in those 
barbarous lands as did the ancient rhapsodists and, during the Middle Ages, 
the minstrels of England, the minnesingers of Germany, and the trouveres of 
France. They are called griots. Their wives, the griotes, likewise possessed 
by a crazed demon, accompany their husbands’ barbarous songs with lewd 
dances, offering a grotesque parody of the bayaderes of Hindustan and 
the Egyptian almahs. Well then, it was several of these women who had 
just sat themselves down only a few steps away from me. Their legs folded 
under them in the African manner, they were seated in a circle around a 
large pile of seared branches; as it burned, the red light of its flames flick¬ 
ered over their hideous faces. 

As soon as their circle was formed, they all took each other by the 
hand and the oldest woman, who had a heron feather stuck in her hair, 
began shouting ‘Wanga!’ It dawned on me that they were going to carry 
out one of the magic spells they designate by this name. ‘ Wanga!,’ they all 
repeated. After a contemplative silence, the oldest tore out a handful of her 
hair and threw it into the fire, speaking those ritual words, ‘Male o guiabl’ 
which in the jargon of the creole negroes signifies: ‘I will go to the devil.’ 
Imitating their elder, all the griotes surrendered a lock of their hair to the 
flames and again solemnly intoned: ‘Male o guiabF 

This strange invocation, and the outlandish grimaces that accompa¬ 
nied it, provoked in me what is called a laughing-fit, a sort of involuntary 
convulsion that often, despite themselves, grabs hold of the most serious 
of men or even those most overwhelmed with grief. I tried to suppress it 
but in vain. Out it burst. This laughter, let slip from a heart full of sadness, 
gave rise to a strangely dark and frightful scene. 

The negresses, disturbed in their mysteries, all jumped up as if they 
had woken with a start. Until that point, they had been unaware of my 
presence. In an uproar, they ran toward me, howling ‘Blanco! Blanco!’ I’ve 
never seen a collection of more diversely horrible faces than all those infu¬ 
riated black mugs with their white teeth and the whites of their eyes 
streaked with large bloodshot veins. 


They were set on tearing me to pieces. The old one with the heron 
feather made a sign and yelled several times: ‘Zote corde! Zote corde!’* The 
frenzied women suddenly came to a stop, and with no small amazement 
I saw each and every one of them take off their feather aprons and throw 
them onto the grass; then they surrounded me and launched into that las¬ 
civious dance the blacks call la chica. sl 

The grotesque poses and lively motions of this dance express only plea¬ 
sure and gaiety, but here various added features gave it a sinister charac¬ 
ter. It was all too evident—from the withering looks that the griotes 
flashed at me in the midst of their sprightly turns; from the dirge-like 
note that they gave to the joyful strain of la chica; from the piercing and 
prolonged groan that the venerable president of this black sanhedrim 58 
every so often extracted from her balafo , a sort of spinet that murmurs 
like a small organ and is composed of about twenty pipes of hard wood, 
of gradually diminishing thickness and length; above all, from the horri¬ 
ble laughter that each naked sorceress in turn, during certain breaks in the 
dance, would come and direct at me, almost pressing her face into mine— 
what ghastly punishments lay in wait for the bianco who had profaned 
their Wanga. I recalled the custom of those savage tribes who dance 
around their prisoners before slaughtering them, and I patiently stood by 
as these women performed the ballet portion of a play that was to end 
with me soaked in blood. However, I couldn’t help shuddering at that 
point in the dance, underscored by the balafo, when I saw each griote 
stick into the blazing fire the tip of a sabre blade, the head of an axe, the 
tip of a long sail-needle, the jaws of a pair of pincers, or the teeth of a saw. 

The dance was drawing to a close; the instruments of torture were 
red-hot. At a signal from the old woman, the negresses went in proces¬ 
sion, one after the other, to look for some horrible weapon in the fire. 

Those who couldn’t arm themselves with a glowing piece of iron took 
up a blazing firebrand. It was then that I clearly understood what form of 
torture was in store for me, and that every dancer would also be my exe¬ 
cutioner. At another command from the chorus leader, they began one 
last round of dancing, wailing all the while in an alarming fashion. I closed 
my eyes so that at least I would no longer have to witness the revels of 
these she-demons who, panting from exhaustion and rage, had lifted their 
glowing scraps of iron above their heads and were rhythmically banging 
them together, producing a piercing noise and myriads of sparks. Growing 
tense, I awaited the moment when I would endure the tortures of the 


* Get in step! Get in step! 



flesh, feel my bones turning to cinders, my nerves buckling under the 
searing bite of the pincers and the saws; a shiver ran through my every 
limb. It was a ghastly moment. 

Fortunately enough, it didn’t last long. The griotes’ chica was 
approaching its climax, when I heard from a distance the voice of the 
negro who had taken me prisoner. He was racing forward and shouting, 
‘Que haceis, mujeres de demonio? Que haceis alii? Dexa'is mi prisionerol’ I 
opened my eyes. It was already broad daylight. The negro rushed up, 
making no end of angry gestures. The griotes had stopped, but they 
seemed less moved by his threats than taken aback by the presence of a 
rather bizarre looking character who accompanied the black man. 

It was a very thick-set, very short man, a sort of dwarf whose face was 
hidden by a white veil with three holes pierced in it for the mouth and 
eyes, in the fashion of penitents. The veil hung down over his neck and 
shoulders. His hairy chest, though, was left exposed; its colour seemed to 
me that of a griffe’s and on it, suspended from a gold chain, glittered a 
mangled silver monstrance. You could see the handle of a crude dagger, 
shaped like a cross, protruding from his scarlet belt; it was holding up a 
green, yellow, and black-striped skirt, the fringes of which reached all the 
way down to his large, misshapen feet. His arms, bare like his chest, bran¬ 
dished a white rod. A rosary, its beads made of azedarac, hung from his 
belt next to the dagger. His head was topped with a pointed bonnet dec¬ 
orated with bells; once he drew near I was more than a little surprised to 
discover that it was the gorra of Habibrah, except now, alongside the 
hieroglyphs that covered this makeshift mitre, you could see blood stains. 
No doubt this blood was that of the faithful jester. To me, these traces of 
murder seemed a new proof of his death, and they kindled in my heart 
one last regret. 

The minute the griotes noticed this inheritor of Habibrah’s bonnet, 
they all cried out together, ‘the obiV and prostrated themselves. I guessed 
that he was the sorcerer of Biassou’s army. ‘Basta! Basta!’ he said in a low, 
muffled voice when he got close to them. ‘ Dexa'is el prisionero de Biassu 
Picking themselves up in a jumble, the negresses disposed of their instru¬ 
ments of death, took back their feathery aprons and, at a signal from the 
obi, scattered like a cloud of locusts. 

Just then, the obi’s gaze seemed to fasten on me; he gave a start, drew 
back a pace, and lifted up his rod in the direction of the griotes, as if want- 


* What are you doing, demon women? What are you doing there? Leave my prisoner alone! 
t That’s enough! That’s enough! Leave the prisoner of Biassou alone! 



ing to call them back. However, after grumbling the word maldicho under 
his breath and whispering a few more words in the negro’s ear, he slowly 
withdrew with his arms folded and in a pose of deepest meditation. 
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MY KEEPER then informed me that Biassou wished to see me and that 
I should prepare myself for an interview with this leader one hour hence. 

It was, to be sure, one additional hour of life. While waiting for it to 
elapse, my eyes roamed over the rebel camp, the unusual features of which 
I could make out down to the last detail now that it was daylight. In 
another frame of mind, I wouldn’t have been able to stop myself from 
laughing at the fatuous vanity of the blacks, almost all of whom were wear¬ 
ing some form or other of military or ecclesiastical clothing which they had 
stripped from their victims. Most of this finery was now little more than 
shredded, blood-soaked rags. It wasn’t rare to see the glint of a gorget 
underneath a priest’s collar, or an epaulette on top of a chasuble. No doubt 
seeking relaxation from the labours to which they had all their lives been 
condemned, the negroes were in a state of inactivity that you do not find 
among our soldiers, even when they are back under their tents. Some were 
sleeping out in the sun, their heads next to a scorching fire; others, with a 
look in their eyes that was by turns lacklustre and full of fury, were singing 
a monotonous tune as they squatted down on the threshold of their 
ajoupas —a sort of hut covered with banana or palm leaves and having a 
conical form similar to that of our bell-tents . 39 Their black or copper- 
coloured women, with the help of their pickaninnies, were preparing food 
for the combatants. I watched them using pitchforks to stir yams, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, peas, coconut, maize, the Caribbean cabbage they call taro, 
and a host of other indigenous fruits that were bubbling away alongside 
slabs of pork, tortoise, and dog in large sugar boilers stolen from the 
planters’ factories. In the distance, at the limits of the camp, the griots and 
the griotes formed large circles around the fires; snatches of their barbarous 
songs, mingled with the sound of guitars and balafos, wafted over to me on 
the wind. A few watchmen, positioned on the summits of near-by crags, 
were keeping an eye on the area surrounding Biassou’s headquarters, which 


* Accursed. 



had as its only line of defence in case of attack a circular cordon of ox-carts 
loaded with booty and munitions. These black sentinels, standing on the 
sharp tip of the granite pyramids that blanket the monies, frequently spun 
round on themselves, like weather vanes on gothic spires, shouting back 
and forth to one another at the top of their lungs, ‘Nada! Nada !’*—thereby 
confirming that the camp was secure from danger. 

From time to time, crowds of inquisitive negroes would gather round 
me. Every last one of them cast a menacing look my way. 


EVENTUALLY a platoon, composed of soldiers of colour and passably 
well-armed, made its way to me. The black man to whom, apparently, I 
belonged untied me from the oak to which I was fastened and handed me 
over to the squad leader, from whose hands he received in exchange a lar¬ 
gish sack which he opened on the spot. It was filled with piastres. While 
the negro, kneeling down on the grass, greedily counted them, the soldiers 
took me away. I examined their get-up with curiosity. They wore a 
brown, red, and yellow uniform of coarse cloth, cut in the Spanish fash¬ 
ion. A kind of Castilian montera , 60 decorated with a big red cockade, f hid 
their wooly hair. Instead of a cartridge-box, they had a gamebag of sorts 
attached to their sides. As for weapons, they had a heavy rifle, a sabre, and 
a dagger. I afterward found out that this was the uniform of Biassou’s 
own special guard. 

After weaving through the crooked rows of ajoupas that cluttered up 
the camp, we arrived at the entrance of a cave carved out by nature’s 
hand at the foot of one of those immense rock faces that walled in the 
savannah. A large curtain made out of a Tibetan material called cashmere, 
distinguished less by the vividness of its colours than by its soft folds and 
its varied patterns, sealed off the interior of this cavern from view. It was 
surrounded by several double lines of soldiers, fitted out like the ones 
who had escorted me there. 

After an exchange of watchwords with the two sentinels who were 
pacing up and down the threshold of the cave, the squad leader raised 


* Nothing! Nothing! 

t This colour being, of course, that of the Spanish cockade. 



the cashmere curtain and ushered me in, letting it drop back down 
behind him. 

A copper lamp with five wicks dangled from chains that were attached 
to the vault; it cast an unsteady light on the dank walls of the cavern, 
which was sealed off from the light of day. Between two lines of mulatto 
soldiers, I caught sight of a man of colour seated on an enormous 
mahogany trunk that was half covered by a carpet of parrot feathers. This 
man was a sacatra, which as a species is distinguishable from the negro 
only by virtue of an often imperceptible nuance . 61 His outfit was ridicu¬ 
lous. A magnificent silk-plaited belt, from which dangled a Saint-Louis 
Cross, was keeping a pair of blue breeches made out of coarse fabric up 
around the level of his navel; a jacket of white dimity, too small to reach 
down to his belt, completed his costume. He was wearing grey boots, a 
round hat topped with a red cockade, and a pair of epaulettes, one of 
which was made of gold, with the two silver stars for brigadier-generals, 
and the other of yellow wool. Fastened onto the latter, no doubt in order 
to make it worthy of figuring next to its sparkling companion, were two 
copper stars that seemed to have been the rowels from a set of spurs. 
These two epaulettes, not being secured in their natural place with cross¬ 
wise braids, were dangling down both sides of his chest. A sabre and sev¬ 
eral impressively inlaid pistols were to be found on the feather carpet 
next to him. 

Behind where he was seated stood, silent and motionless, two chil¬ 
dren dressed in slaves’ breeches, each carrying a broad fan made of pea¬ 
cock feathers. These two slave children were white. 

Two crimson velvet cushions, apparently belonging to the prayer-stool 
of some presbytery, marked out two seats to the right and left of the 
mahogany block. Occupying one of these seats, on the right, was the obi 
who had rescued me from the fury of the griotes. He was seated with his 
legs folded under him, holding his wand upright, as motionless as a porce¬ 
lain idol in a Chinese pagoda. Through the holes in his veil, though, I 
could see the glint of his fiery eyes, which tracked me unremittingly. 

At either side of the chief were bundles of flags, banners, and pennants 
of all sorts, among which I noticed the white fleur-de-lis, the tricolour, 
and the flag of Spain. The others were fanciful ensigns. Among them, 
you could see a large black standard. 

At the back of the room, above the chiefs head, yet another object 
caught my attention. It was a portrait of the mulatto Oge, who the pre¬ 
vious year had been broken on the wheel at the Cape for the crime of 
rebellion along with his lieutenant, Jean-Baptiste Chavannes , 62 and twenty 


other blacks or sang-meles. It represented him in his customary attire: as 
in other portraits of him, Oge, the son of a butcher from the Cape, was 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant-colonel, decorated with a Saint-Louis 
Cross and the Order of Merit of the Lion which he had purchased in 
Europe from the Prince of Limburg . 63 

The sacatra chief into whose presence I had been ushered was of mid¬ 
dling height. His ignoble features presented a rare mixture of shrewdness 
and cruelty. He bade me approach, and studied me for some time in 
silence; at length, he began sniggering in the manner of a hyena. 

‘I am Biassou,’ he said to me. 

I was expecting this name, but I was unable to hear it from that mouth, 
amid that ferocious laughter, without shuddering inwardly. However, I 
retained a calm, proud demeanour. I made no reply. 

‘So,’ he carried on in rather bad French, ‘is it, perchance, that you’ve 
just had a good impaling? Is that why you can’t bend your back bone in 
the presence of Jean Biassou, Generalissimo of the Conquered Territories 
and Brigadier of su magestad catolica ?’ (The tactic of the principal rebel 
leaders was to make it seem as if they were acting at times on behalf of the 
king of France, at other times on behalf of the revolution, and at yet 
others on behalf of the king of Spain.) 

I folded my arms on my chest, and looked at him intently. He started 
sniggering again. This ‘tic’ was habitual with him. 

‘Ho! Ho! Me pareces hombre de bueti corazon* Well then, listen to what 
I’m going to tell you. Are you creole?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I am French.’ 

My self-assurance made him frown. Sniggering, he went on: 

‘All the better! I see from your uniform that you’re an officer. How old 
are you?’ 

‘Twenty.’ 

‘When did you turn twenty?’ 

At this question, which revived some deeply distressing memories for 
me, I remained for a moment lost in my thoughts. He put it to me again, 
testily. I answered him: 

‘On the day your companion Leogri was hanged .’ 64 

His features contorted with anger, and his snigger was unrelenting. He 
kept control of himself, however. 

‘It’s been twenty-three days since Leogri was hanged,’ he said to me. 
‘Frenchman, this evening you’ll have a chance to tell him from me that 


* You seem like an upstanding fellow. 



you outlived him by twenty-four days. I want to keep you around for the 
rest of the day. That way you’ll be able to tell him about the liberty of his 
brothers and how matters are faring, what you’ve seen in the headquarters 
of Brigadier Jean Biassou, and exactly what authority this generalissimo has 
over th e gens du roi .’ 65 

It was with this name that Jean-Francois, who went by the title of 
Grand Admiral of France, and his comrade Biassou designated their hordes 
of rebel negroes and mulattoes. 

After ordering that I be sat down between two guards in a comer of the 
cave, he made a sign with his hand to some negroes who were decked out 
in aide-de-camp uniforms: 

‘Let the call to arms be sounded. Rally the entire army to our head¬ 
quarters, that we might pass it in review. And you, my good chaplain,’ he 
said turning toward the obi, ‘put on your church robes and celebrate for 
us and our soldiers the holy sacrifice of the mass.’ 

The obi got up, bowed low before Biassou, and whispered a few words 
to him. Abruptly and in a loud voice, the chief interrupted: 

‘You have no altar, you say, set'wr cura! Is that any surprise in these 
mountains? What does it matter! Since when does the bon Gin* need to be 
worshipped in a magnificent temple or with an altar adorned in gold and 
lace? Gideon and Joshua glorified him in front of a pile of stones . 66 Let’s 
do as they did, bon per J The bon Giu wants nothing more than ardent 
hearts. You have no altar! Well then, what about that big sugar-box, 
which the gens du roi seized from the Dubuisson settlement a couple of 
days ago? Couldn’t you make one out of that?’ 

Biassou’s proposal was promptly carried out. In the blink of an eye the 
interior of the grotto was readied for this parody of the divine mystery. A 
tabernacle was brought in, as well as a ciborium, both of which had been 
pilfered from the Acul parish church—the very place of worship where 
my union with Marie had received a heavenly benediction so promptly 
followed by disaster. The stolen sugar-box was promoted into an altar 
and covered with a white sheet in lieu of an altar cloth; even with the 
sheet, you could still read on the sides of this altar the words ‘Dubuisson 
and Co., Nantes.’ 

When the sacred vessels were placed on the cloth, the obi noticed that 
a cross was lacking; he pulled out his dagger, which had a cross-shaped 
hilt, and drove it upright between the chalice and the monstrance in front 


* Creole patois. The good Lord, 
t Creole patois. Good father. 



of the tabernacle. Then, without taking off his sorcerer’s bonnet and his 
penitent’s veil, he promptly threw over his naked back and chest a cope 
stolen from the prior at Acul, opened the silver-clasped missal-book next 
to the tabernacle—from which the prayers at my fateful marriage had 
been read—and, turning toward Biassou, whose seat was a few steps from 
the altar, made it known through a low bow that he was ready. 

There and then, at a sign from the chief, the cashmere curtains were 
pulled aside, disclosing to us the entire black army drawn up in close- 
packed square formations in front of the grotto’s opening. Biassou took off 
his round hat and kneeled before the altar. ‘On your knees,’ he cried, in 
a loud voice. ‘On your knees!’ repeated the leaders of each batallion. A 
drum roll was heard. All the hordes were on their knees. 

I, alone, had not moved from my seat, revolted as I was by the horri¬ 
ble profanation about to be enacted before my very eyes. But the two 
robust mulattoes who were guarding me stole my seat from under me, 
gave my shoulders an unceremonious push, and I fell to my knees like the 
others, forced into conferring a simulacrum of respect on this simulacrum 
of worship. 

The obi celebrated the mass solemnly. Biassou’s two little white page 
boys acted as deacon and sub-deacon. 

Still prostrate, the crowd of rebels followed the ceremony in a contem¬ 
plative spirit, emulating their generalissimo. At the moment of the elevation, 
the obi raised the consecrated host in his hands and, turning toward the 
army, cried out in creole jargon: ‘Zote cone bon Giu; ce li mofe zote voer. Blan 
touye li, touye blan yo toute .’* At these words, delivered in a powerful 
voice—but one that I seemed already to have heard in another place and 
at other times—the entire horde let out a roar; they banged their weapons 
together for a long time, and were it not for Biassou’s bodyguards this 
ominous din would have tolled my last hour on earth. I understood what 
excesses of courage and atrocity could be committed by men for whom a 
dagger was a cross, and for whom every impression is immediate and deep. 


* “You know the good Lord; he it is whom I display to you. The whites have killed him, kill 
all the whites.” Subsequently, Toussaint Louverture was in the habit of addressing this same 
little speech to the negroes after receiving communion. [Editor’s note: The story of 
Toussaint’s rise and fall—the rapid emergence of this freed slave from under the shadow of 
Jean-Fran^ois and Biassou as a leader of the revolt; his shift of allegiances from the Spanish to 
the French in 1794, and his subsequent rise to a position of ultimate authority in the colony; 
his betrayal by a Napoleon bent on the restoration of slavery; and his exile in 1802 to a 
French prison, where he would die the next year—is gloriously told in C.L.R. James’s The 
Black Jacobins. Hugo’s novel repeatedly transposes onto his fictional Biassou anecdotes about 
the historical Toussaint that he found in Lacroix’s Memoires (see Appendix E.2d).] 
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THE CEREMONY at an end, the obi turned toward Biassou and 
bowed respectfully. The chief then stood up and addressed me in French: 

‘They accuse us of having no religion. You see that it’s a slander, and 
that we’re good Catholics.’ 

I don’t know if he was speaking ironically or in good faith. A moment 
later, he had someone bring him a glass vase full of grains of black maize. 
He threw in some grains of white maize and then, lifting the vase over his 
head so that his entire army could get a better view of it, he declared: 

‘Brothers, you are the black maize; the whites, your enemies, are the 
white maize!’ 

At these words, he shook the vase and, when almost all the white grains 
had disappeared under the black ones, he cried out with an air of inspira¬ 
tion and triumph: ‘Guette blan si la la .’* 67 

The chief s parable was greeted by a new round of cheers, which 
echoed from one mountain to the next. Biassou continued, frequently 
mixing creole and Spanish phrases in with his bad French: 

‘El tiempo de la mansuetud es pasado f We have for a long time now been 
as patient as the sheep whose wool the whites liken to our hair. Let us 
now be as implacable as the panthers and jaguars of the lands from which 
we were torn away. Rights can be obtained only through force; every¬ 
thing belongs to those who show themselves to be strong and without 
pity. Saint Lupus has two feast days in the Gregorian calendar ; 68 the 
paschal lamb has only one! Is that not right, my good chaplain?’ 

The obi bowed by way of signifying his agreement. 

... They came,’ Biassou carried on, ‘they came, the enemies of 
humanity’s regeneration, those whites, those colonists, those planters, 
those traffickers, verdaderos demonios vomited forth from the mouth of 
Alecto ! 69 Son venidos con insolencia .* They were covered, these vainglorious 
men, with weapons, plumes, and outfits that were magnificent to the eye, 
and they held us in contempt because we are black and naked. They 
thought, in their arrogance, they could drive us off as easily as these pea¬ 
cock feathers chase away the black swarms of mosquitoes and midges!’ 


* See what the whites are in relation to you! 
t The time for being meek of heart is over, 
t They came insolently. 



As he was finishing this comparison, he snatched from the hands of a 
white slave one of the fans that was being carried behind him and waved 
it over his head with a great many vehement gestures. He started up again: 

‘ . But, O my brothers, our army descended on theirs like swarms of 

gnats upon a corpse. They and their lovely uniforms fell under the blows 
of those naked arms—arms they thought lacking in power. But what they 
did not know is that good wood is all the harder when the bark has been 
stripped from it. They are trembling now, those loathsome tyrants! Yo 
gagne peurF* * * § 

Their chiefs battle cry was met with a howl of joy and triumph, and all 
the hordes kept on repeating: ‘Yo gagne peurF 

... You creole and Congo blacks,’ Biassou continued, ‘vengeance and 
liberty! You sang-meles, do not let yourselves be lulled by the seductions 
de los diabolos blancos. Your fathers are in their ranks, but your mothers are 
in ours. And besides, o hermanos de mi alma? they have never treated you 
like fathers, only like masters: you were slaves like the blacks. Back then 
when a miserable bit of cloth was all that shielded your scorched body 
from the sun, your barbarous fathers strutted around under buenos som¬ 
breros, wearing nankeen jackets on work days and dressing up in camlet or 
velvet on holidays, a diez-y-siete quartos la vara? A curse on these unnatural 
beings! However, as the holy commandments of the bon Giu forbid it, do 
not be the one to strike down your own father. If you come upon him in 
the enemy ranks, who is to stop you, amigos, from saying to one another: 
“Touye papa moe, ma touye quern toue!” % Vengeance, you gens du roil Liberty 
for all men! This cry echoes across all the islands. Launched from 
Quisqueya,** it can be heard from Tobago to Cuba. It is a black man from 


* Creole jargon. They are afraid. 

t O brothers of my soul. 

t At seventeen quartos the vara (Spanish measurement that is more or less equivalent to an ell). 

§ “You kill my father, I’ll kill yours.” Striking a bargain, so to speak, with parricide, mulattoes 
were indeed heard uttering these loathsome words. [Editor’s Note: Hugo’s seemingly author¬ 
itative footnote significantly distorts a passage from Lacroix’s Memoires: “The laws of moral¬ 
ity and of nature were all violated in the war between the Whites and the men of colour; it 
was a case of fathers destroying their own sons, or of sons thrusting their bloody arms into 
their fathers’ breasts. In their mutual delirium, they goaded one another on by saying: ‘You 
kill mine, I’ll kill yours’” (1.195-96). Lacroix condemns the “criminality” of both parties, 
white and coloured, whereas Hugo’s white fathers have become blameless victims of parri¬ 
cidal mulatto aggression, their own role in the internecine bloodbath having been totally 
whitewashed, as it were, from Hugo’s fiction.] 

** Former name of Saint Domingue which signifies “Great-Earth.” The indigenous peoples also 
called it Aity. 



Jamaica, Boukmann, leader of one hundred and twenty-five maroons 
from the Blue Mountains, who has raised the banner of revolt amongst us. 
A victory was his first act of fraternity with the blacks of Saint Domingue. 
Let us follow his glorious example, torch in one hand, axe in the other! 
No mercy for the whites, no mercy for the planters! Let us slaughter their 
families, let us lay waste their plantations, let us not leave one tree on 
their domains that has not been upended. Let us turn the earth upside 
down so that it swallows up the whites! Take heart then, friends and 
brothers! Soon we will go into battle and exterminate. We will triumph 
or we will die. Victorious, it will be our turn to delight in all the joys of 
life. Dead, we will go to heaven, where the saints await us in paradise, 
where each brave warrior will receive a double measure of aguardiente * 
and one piastre-gourde a day!’ 

This soldierly sermon of sorts, which to you, gentlemen, must appear 
quite ridiculous, had a tremendous effect on the rebels. It has to be said 
that Biassou’s extraordinary pantomime, the inspired tone of his voice, the 
strange sniggering that punctuated his words, all gave his harangue an 
indescribable power to impress and entrance. The artful way he sprinkled 
his speech with details likely to flatter the passions or the self-interest of 
the insurgents only strengthened his powers of persuasion, which were 
well suited to that audience. 

I won’t make any attempt to describe for you the disquieting enthusi¬ 
asm that took hold of the insurgent army after Biassou’s exhortation. It 
was a discordant chorus of shouts, groans, and howls. Some beat their 
chests, others banged their cudgels and sabres. Several, on their knees or 
prostrate, were riveted to the ground in an ecstatic pose. Negresses lacer¬ 
ated their breasts and arms with the fishbones they use in lieu of combs to 
untangle their hair. The sound of guitars, tomtoms, drums, and balafos 
mingled with volleys of musket fire. It was as if all hell had broken loose. 

Biassou made a sign with his hand, and as if by a miracle the uproar 
ceased. Each negro silently got back into line. The discipline Biassou had 
enforced on his equals through simple ascendancy of mind and will struck 
me, you might say, with admiration. All the soldiers of this rebel army 
seemed to speak and move at a wave of the chief s hand, like the keys of 
a harpsichord at the touch of a musician’s fingers. 


* 


Brandy. 
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ANOTHER spectacle, another type of charlatanism and entrancement, 
next drew my attention: the dressing of the wounded. The obi, who per¬ 
formed double duty in the army as doctor of the soul and doctor of the 
body, had begun inspecting his patients. He had stripped offhis ecclesias¬ 
tical robes, and a large box with compartments in which he kept his drugs 
and his instruments had been brought to him as directed. He made spar¬ 
ing use of his surgical tools; apart from a very deft bleeding that he per¬ 
formed with a fishbone lancet, he seemed to me rather clumsy when it 
came to handling the pair of pincers that served him as forceps or the 
knife that took the place of a scalpel. Most of the time he limited himself 
to prescribing infusions of sour orange, draughts of china-root and sarsa¬ 
parilla, and a few mouthfuls of old cheap rum. His favourite remedy, and 
one that he claimed to be most efficacious, consisted of three glasses of red 
wine in which he mixed ground nutmeg and the hard yolk of an egg 
cooked in the ashes. This was the specified cure for every type of wound 
or illness. You can readily imagine that this medical treatment was as 
laughable as the worship that went on under his ministry, and it’s more 
than likely that the small number of cures it chanced to bring about would 
not have been enough to retain the blacks’ trust in the obi had his drugs 
not been accompanied by all sorts of trickery, and had he not sought to act 
all the more on the imagination of the negroes the less he acted on their 
afflictions. Thus, he would sometimes do no more than touch their 
wounds while making a few mystical signs with his hand; at other times, 
skilfully exploiting that remnant of old superstitions they mixed in with 
their recently acquired Catholicism, he would place in their wounds a 
little fetish stone wrapped in lint and the patient would attribute to the 
stone the beneficial effects of the lint. If he happened to be informed that 
a certain wounded man he’d treated had died from the wound, and per¬ 
haps from the remedy he’d applied, he would respond in a solemn voice: 
‘I had foreseen it; he was a traitor. When a certain settlement was put to 
the torch he saved a white man’s life. Death is his punishment!’ The 
crowd of astounded rebels would applaud, their feelings of hatred and 
desire for vengeance growing ever more bitter. Among the charlatan’s 
healing methods, there was one that particularly struck me: he applied it 
to one of the black leaders, who had been quite severely wounded in the 
latest fighting. After examining the wound for a long time, he dressed it 
as best he could and then, climbing up onto the altar, he announced: ‘All 


that’s of no account.’ Then he tore out three or four pages from the 
missal, set them alight with burning tapers that had been stolen from the 
church at Acul and, mixing the ash of this consecrated paper with a few 
drops of wine poured into the chalice, said to the wounded man: 

‘Drink. This is the cure.’* 

The man drank it down in a daze, his trusting eyes fixed on the trick¬ 
ster who had his hands raised over him as if to call down heaven’s bless¬ 
ings. Who knows? Maybe the conviction that he was cured played a part 
in curing him. 
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ANOTHER scene in which the veiled obi was once again the principal 
actor followed this one: the doctor had taken over from the priest, and 
now the sorcerer took over from the doctor. 

‘Hombres, escuchateP exclaimed the obi, leaping with incredible agility 
onto the improvised altar, where he sat himself down with his legs folded 
under his gaudy skirt. ‘Escuchate, hombres! Let those who wish to read in 
the book of destiny the solution to their life’s riddle draw nigh, I will tell 
it to them. He estudiado la ciencia de los gitanos.’* 

A crowd of blacks and mulattoes rushed forward. 

‘One at a time,’ said the obi, whose muffled, contained voice some¬ 
times took on a strident tone that dashed against me like a memory. ‘If 
you all arrive together, you will all enter the grave together.’ 

They stopped short. At that moment, a man of colour came up to 
Biassou; he was dressed in a white jacket and trousers, his head bound in 
a madras handkerchief in the fashion of rich colonists. Dismay was etched 
on his face. 


* This remedy is still rather frequently practiced in Africa, notably by the Moors of Tripoli, 
who often sprinkle the ashes of a page from the book of Mohammed into their drinks, 
making up a potion to which they attribute sovereign virtues. 

An Enghsh traveller—I no longer remember which one—calls this drink “an infusion of 
Al-Koran.” 

t “Men, listen!” The meaning that the Spanish attach to the word “hombre,” in this case, 
cannot be translated. It means more than “man” and less than “friend.” 


t I have studied the teachings of the gypsies. 



‘So!’ said the generalissimo in a whisper. ‘What is it? What’s the matter, 
Rigaud?’ 

This Rigaud was the mulatto who headed the forces from Les Cayes, 
subsequently known under the name of General Rigaud, a sly man beneath 
his candid exterior, a cruel man beneath an appearance of gentleness. 7 " I 
examined him closely. 

‘General,’ answered Rigaud (and he spoke in a very low voice, but 
being situated close to Biassou I could hear what was being said), ‘over on 
the outskirts of the camp an emissary from Jean-Fran^ois has arrived. 
Boukmann has just been killed in an engagement with Monsieur de 
Touzard and it is rumoured that the whites are displaying his head as a 
trophy in their city.’ 

‘Oh, is that all?’ replied Biassou. His eyes sparkled with joy at seeing the 
number of leaders diminish and, as a consequence, his own importance grow. 

‘Jean-Fran^ois’s emissary also has a message to deliver to you.’ 

‘That’s fine,’ Biassou said. ‘Stop looking so deathly glum, my dear 
Rigaud.’ 

‘But, General,’ Rigaud objected, ‘are you not afraid of the effect that 
Boukmann’s death will have on your army?’ 

‘You’re not as simple as you let on, Rigaud,’ retorted the chief. ‘You’ll 
soon see what stuff Biassou is made of. Just be sure to delay the messen¬ 
ger’s arrival for a quarter of an hour.’ 

Then he went up to the obi, who during this dialogue heard by me 
alone had begun performing his duties as soothsayer: examining the rev¬ 
erent negroes, interrogating the signs on their foreheads and hands, and 
meting out to them a greater or lesser measure of future happiness— 
depending on the sound, the colour, and the size of the coin each negro 
pitched at his feet into a gilded silver paten. Biassou whispered a few 
words to him. Without breaking off, the sorcerer continued his metopo- 
scopic operations . 71 

‘“Whoever,”’ he intoned, “‘bears in the middle of his forehead, on 
the sun wrinkle, a little square figure or a triangle will make a great for¬ 
tune without effort and without toil. 

The figure of three close-set S’s, on whatever part of the forehead they 
are to be found, is an extremely ill-fated sign; whoever bears this sign will 
drown without fail, unless he is very careful to stay away from water. 

Four lines beginning at the nose, and curving over in pairs on the fore¬ 
head above the eyes, portends that some day this person will be a prisoner 
of war, and that he will groan in captivity at the hands of the foreigner.’” 

Here the obi paused. 


‘Companions,’ he added solemnly, ‘I had observed this sign on the 
forehead of Bug-Jargal, leader of the brave warriors ofMorne Rouge.’ 

These words, which again confirmed for me that Bug-Jargal had been 
captured, were followed by the wailing of a horde composed only of 
blacks, and whose leaders wore scarlet breeches. It was the band from 
Morne Rouge. 

Meanwhile the obi started up again: 

‘“If on the right half of your forehead, on the moon wrinkle, you have 
some figure that resembles a pitchfork, then dread a life of idleness or the 
heated pursuit of debauchery. 

A little sign, but a very important one, the Arabic numeral 3, on the 
sun wrinkle, is the presage that you will receive a good thrashing.’” 

An old negro from the Spanish part of the island interrupted the sor¬ 
cerer. He dragged himself up to the obi and implored that he be given 
treatment. He had been wounded on the forehead, and one of his eyes, 
ripped out from its socket, was hanging down in a bloody mess. The obi 
had overlooked him during his medical inspection. No sooner did he 
notice the fellow than he exclaimed: 

“‘Round figures on the right half of the forehead, on the moon wrin¬ 
kle, portend disorders of the eye.” Hombre,’ he said to the wounded man, 
‘this sign is conspicuous on your forehead. Let us see your hand.’ 

‘Alas! exelentisimo senor,’ the other replied, ‘mir’usted mi ojo!’* 

‘Fatras ,’* 72 the obi retorted ill-humouredly, ‘as if I needed to see your 
eye! Your hand, I tell you.’ 

The poor fellow extended his hand, muttering all the while: ‘Mi ojo!’ 

‘Good!’ said the sorcerer. “‘If on the line of life there is found a dot sur¬ 
rounded by a little circle, that person will be blind in one eye, because this 
figure portends the loss of an eye.” And so it is. Here is the dot and the 
little circle, you will be blind in one eye.’ 

‘ Ya le soy,’* answered the old man, groaning pitifully. 

But the obi, having left off being a surgeon, shoved him away and car¬ 
ried on without paying any heed to the groans of the one-eyed wretch: 

‘Escuchate, hombres! “If the seven wrinkles on the forehead are small, 
twisting, inconspicuous, they portend that a man’s life will be short. 

Whoever has the figure of two crossed arrows on the moon wrinkle 
between the eyebrows will die in a battle. 


* Alas, most excellent lord! Take a look at my eye. 
t Name designating an old negro no longer fit for work. 
$ I already am. 



If the line of life that traverses the hand exhibits a cross at its tip, near 
the joint, it is the presage that this person will go to the scaffold ...” 

And here,’ the obi proceeded, ‘I must tell you, hemianos, one of the 
bravest supporters of independence, Boukmann, bore these three signs of 
ill omen.’ 

At these words all the negroes perked up their heads and held their 
breath; fastened on the trickster, their motionless eyes expressed that sort 
of attentiveness which resembles stupefaction. 

‘Except,’ the obi added, ‘I cannot reconcile this double sign that threat¬ 
ens Boukmann at one and the same time with a battle and a scaffold. And 
yet my art is infallible.’ 

He stopped, and exchanged a look with Biassou. Biassou whispered a 
few words to one of his aides-de-camp, who forthwith left the grotto. 

‘“... A gaping mouth, all adroop,”’ the obi proceeded in a malicious 
and mocking tone, turning back toward his audience, “‘a slumped pos¬ 
ture, arms dangling down, and the left hand turned up for no apparent 
reason, portend natural stupidity, inanity, emptiness, vacant curiosity.’” 

Biassou sniggered. At that very moment the aide-de-camp reappeared, 
accompanied by a negro who was covered in mud and dust and whose 
feet, badly gashed by brambles and stones, were living proof that he had 
made a long journey. It was the messenger announced by Rigaud. In one 
hand he held a sealed packet, in the other an unscrolled parchment bear¬ 
ing a seal imprinted with the figure of a heart in flames. In the middle was 
a monogram formed out of the characteristic letters M and N, no doubt 
intertwined to designate the union of free mulattoes and enslaved negroes. 
To the side of this monogram I read the following inscription: ‘Prejudice 
vanquished, the rod of iron destroyed. Long live the king!’ This parchment 
was a safe-conduct provided by Jean-Fran^ois. 

The emissary presented it to Biassou and, after bowing low to the 
ground, handed over the sealed packet to him. The generalissimo opened 
it eagerly, skimmed through the dispatches it contained, put one of them 
in his jacket pocket and, crumpling the other in his hands, exclaimed with 
an air of distress: 

‘ Gens du roil ... ’ 

The negroes made a deep bow. 

‘Gens du roi! Here is what has been conveyed to Jean Biassou, 
Generalissimo of the Conquered Territories and Brigadier of his Catholic 
majesty, by Jean-Fran^ois, Grand Admiral of France and Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of said majesty, King of Spain and the Indies: 


“Boukmann—leader of one hundred and twenty blacks from the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica, who have been recognized as independent by 
Governor-General Bellecombe 73 —has just met his death in the glorious 
struggle of liberty and humanity against despotism and barbarity. This 
generous leader was killed in an engagement with the white brigands of 
the contemptible Touzard. The monsters have cut off his head and have 
announced they are going to display it ignominiously on a scaffold in the 
parade ground of their city, the Cape. Vengeance!’” 

After the dispatch was read, a gloomy, dejected silence momentarily 
descended upon the army. But on the altar the obi had risen to his feet 
and was brandishing his white wand and gesturing triumphantly. He 
shouted out: 

‘Solomon, Zorobabel, Eleazar Thaleb, Cardan, Judas Bowtharicht, 
Averroes, Albertus Magnus, Boabdil, Jean de Hagen, Anna Baratro, 
Daniel Ogrumof, Rachel Flintz, Altornino! 74 I give you my thanks. The 
ciencia of the seers has not deceived me. Hijos, amigos, hermanos, mucha- 
chos, mozos, madres, y vosotros todos que me escuchais aqui* what had I pre¬ 
dicted? Que habia dicho? The signs on Boukmann’s forehead were a 
portent to me that he would not live long and that he would die in 
combat; the lines on his hand, that he would go to the scaffold. The rev¬ 
elations of my art have been faithfully realized and events have unfolded 
in such a way that even those circumstances we were unable to recon¬ 
cile—death on both the battlefield and the scaffold—have been fulfilled! 
Brothers, admire!’ 

During this speech, the dejection of the blacks had changed into a sort 
of dread and wonder. They listened to the obi, their trust mingled with 
terror. Intoxicated with himself, he paraded back and forth atop the sugar- 
box, the surface of which offered more than enough room for his little feet 
to move around as they liked. Biassou sniggered. 

Then he addressed the obi. 

‘My good chaplain, since you know the things that are to come, it 
would please us if you were willing to read what will become of our for¬ 
tune and of us, Jean Biassou, mariscal de campo.’ 

The obi, proudly coming to a stop on the grotesque altar where he was 
being practically deified by the gullibility of the blacks, replied to the mariscal 
de campo: ‘ Venga vuestra merced At that moment the obi was the most 


* Sons, friends, brothers, young men, children, mothers, and all of you who are listening to me 
here. 


t Approach, your grace! 



important man in the army. Military power yielded before sacerdotal power. 
Biassou drew near. In his eyes one could read a certain resentment. 

‘Your hand, General,’ said the obi, while he stooped down to grab 
hold of it. ‘Empezo* The line of the joint, equally conspicuous for its entire 
length, promises you riches and happiness. The line of life, long and con¬ 
spicuous, is the presage that you will have a life free of troubles, a hale 
hearty old age; its narrowness designates your wisdom, your ingenious 
mind, the generosidad of your heart. Lastly, I see there what the chiroman- 
cos call the luckiest of all the signs, a mass of little wrinkles that give it the 
form of a tree laden with branches, rising up toward the top of the hand: 
this is the unfailing omen of opulence and glory. The line of health, very 
long, confirms the indications of the line of life; it also indicates courage. 
Curved toward the little finger, it forms a sort of hook. General, this is the 
sign of a useful severity.’ 

At these words, the sparkling eyes of the little obi fastened on me 
through the openings of his veil and I once again detected a familiar tone 
hidden under the customary solemnity of his voice. He continued with 
the same purposive gestures and intonation: 

‘... Laden with little circles, the line of health portends a great many 
necessary executions that you will have to order. It breaks off around the 
middle to form a half-circle, a sign that you will be exposed to great perils 
involving ferocious beasts, which is to say the whites, if you do not exter¬ 
minate them. The line of fortune, which like the line of life is surrounded 
by little branches rising up toward the top of the hand, confirms the future 
power and supremacy that is destined to you; its upper part is straight and 
slender, which portends a talent for governing. The fifth line, that of the 
triangle, extending all the way up to the base of the middle finger, promises 
you the most successful of results in every undertaking. Let us now take a 
look at the fingers. The thumb, streaked with little lines running length¬ 
wise from the nail to the joint, promises you a great inheritance. Doubtless 
that of Boukmann’s glory!’ the obi added in a loud voice. ‘The small pro¬ 
tuberance that forms the base of the index finger is laden with little, mildly 
conspicuous wrinkles: honours and a high rank! The middle finger por¬ 
tends nothing. Your ring finger is furrowed with criss-crossing lines: you 
will overcome all of your enemies, you will surpass all of your rivals! 
These lines form Saint Andrew’s crosses, signs of genius and foresight! 
On the joint that unites the little finger to the hand there are twisting 
wrinkles: fortune will shower down favours upon you. I also see there the 


* I begin. 



figure of a circle: yet another presage, this one portending power and a 
high rank for you! 

“Happy is he,” says Eleazar Thaleb, “who bears all these signs! His pros¬ 
perity is in the care of destiny, and his star will provide him with the genius 
that gives rise to glory.” Now, General, let me examine your forehead. 
“Whoever,” says the gypsy Rachel Flintz, “in the middle of the forehead, 
on the sun wrinkle, bears a little square figure or a triangle will make a great 
fortune ...” And here it is, very pronounced. “If this sign is on the right, 
it promises an important legacy ...” Again, that ofBoukmann! “The sign 
of a horseshoe between the two eyebrows, below the moon wrinkle, is the 
portent of one who knows how to avenge himself for insult and tyranny.” 
I bear this sign; you bear it as well.’ 

The way in which the obi uttered the words, ‘I bear this sign,’ once 
again struck me. 

‘You find it,’ he added in the same tone of voice, ‘on the brave souls 
who know how to plot a courageous revolt and break the chains of 
bondage through combat. The griff of the lion imprinted above your eye¬ 
brows is proof of your fiery courage. Finally, General Jean Biassou, your 
forehead exhibits the most striking of all the signs of prosperity: namely, 
a combination of lines that form the letter M, first letter of the Virgin’s 
name. On whatever part of the forehead, and whichever of its wrinkles, 
this figure appears, it portends genius, glory, and power. Whoever bears 
it will always guide the cause that he embraces to victory; those whose 
leader he is will never have any defeat to regret. His worth equals that of 
all his supporters combined. You are this man chosen by destiny!’ 

‘Gratias, my good chaplain,’ Biassou replied, preparing to return to his 
mahogany throne. 

‘Wait, General,’ the obi continued, ‘I forgot one last sign. The sun 
wrinkle, very conspicuous on your forehead, is proof that you know the 
proper way of doing things, that you desire to make other people happy, 
that you are exceedingly liberal and inclined to munificence.’ 

Biassou seemed to understand that the forgetfulness was all on his part 
rather than the obi’s. He pulled a weighty purse from his pocket and threw 
it onto the silver plate, so that the sun wrinkle would not be proved wrong. 

All this while, their leader’s dazzling horoscope had made its impression 
on the members of his army. Since the news of Boukmann’s death, the 
obi’s words had gained an even stronger hold over all the rebels and they 
had gone from dejection to enthusiasm. Trusting blindly in their infallible 
sorcerer and their predestined general, they began to vie with each other 
in howling: ‘Long live the obi! Long live Biassou!’ The obi and Biassou 


looked at one another and I thought I could hear the obi’s stifled laugh¬ 
ter echoing the generalissimo’s snigger. 

I don’t know why the thought of this obi so preoccupied my mind. It 
seemed to me as if, somewhere else, I had already seen or heard something 
that resembled this peculiar creature. I wanted to force him to speak. 

‘My good obi, senor cura, doctor medico , my good chaplain, bon perl’ I 
called out to him. 

He abruptly turned toward me. 

‘There is still someone here whose horoscope you have not drawn, 
and that is me.’ 

He folded his arms over the silver monstrance that covered his hairy 
chest, without answering me. 

I kept on at him: 

‘I would very much like to know your augury as concerns my future, 
but your honest companions have relieved me of my watch and my purse, 
and you are not a sorcerer who prophesies gratis.’ 

He rushed forward, coming right up beside me, and whispered in his 
muffled voice: 

‘You are wrong! Let us see your hand. ’ 

I presented it to him, looking him straight in the face. His eyes 
sparkled. He went through the motions of interrogating my hand. 

“‘If the line of life,”’ he said to me, “‘is cut crosswise in the middle by 
two small and clearly visible lines, it is the sign of an imminent death.” 
Your death is imminent! 

“If, in the middle of the hand, the line of health is not to be found but 
only the line of life and the line of fortune joined at their source in such 
a way as to form an angle, one should have no expectation, bearing this 
sign, of a natural death.” Do not expect a natural death! 

“If a line runs across the entire length of the bottom of the index finger, 
one will die a violent death!” Do you hear that? Prepare yourself for a vio¬ 
lent death!’ 

There was something joyful in this sepulchral voice as it passed along 
these portents of death; I listened to it with indifference and contempt. 

‘Sorcerer,’ I said to him with a disdainful smile, ‘you’re a clever fellow, 
you prognosticate what is certain.’ 

He nudged up even closer to me. 

‘You doubt my science! Well then, keep listening! The breach in the 
sun wrinkle on your forehead tells me that you take an enemy for a friend, 
and a friend for an enemy.’ 


The meaning of these words appeared to concern the treacherous 
Pierrot whom I loved yet who had betrayed me, and the faithful Habibrah 
whom I hated yet whose bloodied clothing testified to his courageous 
and devoted death. 

‘What do you mean?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Hear me out to the end,’ the obi continued. ‘I have told you the 
future, here is the past. The moon wrinkle on your forehead has a slight 
curve; this signifies that your wife has been taken from you.’ 

I gave a start; I wanted to leap from my seat. My keepers held me 
back. 

‘You lack patience,’ the sorcerer rejoined. ‘Why not hear it out to the 
end? The little cross that cuts across the tip of this curve provides a final 
point of clarification. Your wife was taken from you the very night of 
your wedding.’ 

‘Miserable creature!’ I exclaimed, ‘you know where she is! Who are 
you?’ 

I tried again to free myself and tear his veil from him, but had to yield 
to the sheer force of numbers. In a rage, I watched him moving away 
from me. 

‘Do you believe me now?’ the mysterious obi taunted. ‘Prepare your¬ 
self for your imminent death!’ 
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THE STATE of perplexity that this strange scene had thrown me into 
was broken, if only temporarily, by the start of the next act, which fol¬ 
lowed closely upon the ridiculous comedy that Biassou and the obi had 
just played out in front of me and their astounded band of followers. 

Biassou had settled back into his mahogany seat; the obi and Rigaud 
were to his right and left, seated on the two cushions that went with the 
chiefs throne. The obi, his arms folded over his chest, seemed buried in 
deep contemplation, Biassou and Rigaud were chewing tobacco, and an 
aide-de-camp had just asked the mariscal de campo if the army should be 
passed in review, when three groups of unruly blacks arrived together at 
the entrance of the grotto, making a furious clamour. Each of these mobs 
had a prisoner in tow whom they were hoping to place at Biassou’s dis¬ 
posal, not so much because they wanted to find out if he felt like granting 


a pardon but because they wanted to know his wishes regarding the sort of 
death these poor wretches ought to endure. ‘Mort! Mort !... 7 ‘Muerte! 
Muerte!...’ ‘Death! Death ! 7 yelled some English negroes, no doubt part of 
Boukmann’s horde, who had already come to join forces with Biassou’s 
Spanish and French blacks. 

With a sign of the hand, the mariscal de campo imposed silence on them; 
he had the three captives brought forward to the threshold of the grotto. 
I was surprised to recognize two of them. One was Citizen-Genera! 
C***, the philanthropist who corresponded with all of the world’s 
negrophiles and who had put forward such a cruel proposal respecting 
the slaves during the council meeting at the Governor’s residence. The 
other was the equivocal planter who felt such great repugnance for the 
mulattoes in whose ranks the whites numbered him. The third man 
seemed to belong to the class of the petits Manes; he was wearing a leather 
apron and had his sleeves rolled up above the elbows. All three had been 
captured separately while attempting to hide in the mountains. 

The petit blanc was the first to be interrogated. 

‘So who are you?’ Biassou asked him. 

‘I am Jacques Belin, carpenter at the hospital of the Fathers of Charity 
at the Cape.’ 75 

The eyes of the Generalissimo of the Conquered Territories took on a look 
of surprise mingled with shame. 

‘Jacques Belin!’ he said, biting his lips. 

‘Yes,’ the carpenter affirmed. ‘You don’t recognize me, then?’ 

‘You could start,’ said the mariscal de campo, ‘by acknowledging me and 
bowing down to me.’ 

‘I don’t bow down to my slave!’ the carpenter answered back. 

‘Your slave, you miserable creature!’ exclaimed the generalissimo. 

‘Yes,’ the carpenter retorted, ‘yes, I am your first master. You pretend 
not to know me, but remember, Jean Biassou: it was I who sold you to a 
dealer from Santo Domingo for thirteen piastre-gourdes.’ 

Biassou’s face went into violent contortions of shame and anger. 

‘What’s that!’ the petit Mane continued. ‘You seem ashamed of having 
served me! Shouldn’t Jean Biassou pride himself on having belonged to 
Jacques Belin? Your very own mother, that half-witted old crone, has 
swept my workshop many a time, but Fve just now sold her to the major- 
domo at the Fathers of Charity. She’s so decrepit he wanted to give me 
only thirty-two francs, and six sous odd money, for her. So that’s your 
story, and hers. But it seems you lot have become proud, you negroes and 


mulattoes, and that you, Jean Biassou, have forgotten the time when you 
served, on your knees, Master Jacques Belin, carpenter at the Cape.’ 

As he listened to him, Biassou had been making that ferocious snigger 
which gave him the air of a tiger. 

‘Fine!’ he said. 

Then he turned toward the negroes who had brought in Master Belin: 

‘Go and get two sawhorses, two boards, and a saw, and take this man 
away. Jacques Belin, carpenter at the Cape, you should thank me, for I’m 
furnishing you with a carpenter’s death.’ 

His laughter settled the question as to what horrible form of torture was 
going to punish his old master’s haughty pride. I shivered, but Jacques 
Belin did not blink an eyelid; he turned proudly toward Biassou. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I must thank you, because I sold you for thirteen pias¬ 
tres, and you certainly yielded me more than you are worth.’ 

They dragged him away. 
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THE OTHER two prisoners had watched this frightful prologue to their 
own tragedy half-dead with terror. Their submissive, panic-stricken atti¬ 
tude contrasted with the carpenter’s somewhat boastful self-assurance; 
they were trembling from head to foot. 

With the eyes of a fox, Biassou studied one and then the other. Taking 
obvious pleasure in prolonging their agony, he started up a conversation 
with Rigaud about the different types of tobacco: the tobacco from 
Havana, he affirmed, was only good for smoking in cigars, and when it 
came to the best Spanish tobacco for snuff, well, he knew of none better 
than what the late Boukmann had sent him in two barrels seized from 
Monsieur Lebattu, proprietor of the island of Tortuga. 76 Then, abruptly 
turning to Citizen-General C * * *, he asked: 

‘What’s your view on the matter?’ 

This unexpected apostrophe left the citizen reeling. He stammered 
back: 

‘I rely, General, on the opinion of your Excellency.’ 

‘The words of a flatterer!’ retorted Biassou. 'I’m asking you for your 
opinion, not mine. When it comes to a pinch of snuff, do you know a 
better tobacco than that of Monsieur Lebattu?’ 


, whose confusion greatly 


‘No, really, your Eminence,’ said C*** 
amused Biassou. 

‘General! Excellency! Eminence!’ the chief answered back in seeming irri¬ 
tation. ‘Why, you’re an aristocrat!’ 

‘Oh! honestly, not at all!’ the citizen-general exclaimed. ‘I am a good 
patriot of’91 and an ardent negrophile ...’ 

‘Necrophile,’ interrupted the generalissimo. ‘And what might that be, a 
negrophile?’ 

‘He is a friend to black people,’ stammered the citizen. 

‘It is not enough to be a friend to black people,’ Biassou sternly 
rejoined. ‘You must also be a friend to the men of colour.’ 

I believe I mentioned that Biassou was a sacatra. 

‘Men of colour, that is what I wanted to say,’ the negrophile answered 
humbly. ‘I am on close terms with all of the most famous partisans of the 
negroes and mulattoes 

More than happy to humiliate a white man, Biassou interrupted him 
again: “‘Negroes and mulattoes!” What do you mean by that? Have you 
come here to insult us with those odious names invented by the con¬ 
tempt of the whites? There are only men of colour and blacks here, do 
you understand that, my fine colonist?’ 

‘It is a bad habit picked up during childhood,’ C*** resumed. 
‘Forgive me, it was by no means my intention to offend you, your 
Eminence.’ 

‘Enough of your “Eminence.” Let me repeat, I don’t like those aristo¬ 
cratic turns of phrase.’ 

C*** wanted to apologize again; he started stuttering out a new 
explanation. 

‘If you only knew me, Citizen 

‘Citizen! For whom do you take me?’ exclaimed Biassou angrily. ‘I 
detest that Jacobin jargon. You wouldn’t be a Jacobin, by any chance? 
Keep in mind you’re talking to the generalissimo of the gens du roil 
Citizen !... Such insolence!’ 

The poor negrophile no longer had any idea which tone to adopt with 
this man who rejected equally the titles of Eminence and of Citizen —the 
language of the aristocrats and that of the patriots. He was in a state of 
utter consternation. Biassou, whose anger was only simulated, took cruel 
delight in his predicament. 

‘Alas!’ the citizen-general said finally, ‘you are mistaken in your judge¬ 
ment of me, noble defender of the imprescriptible rights of one half of 
mankind. ’ 


In the predicament of having to give some label or other to this chief 
who seemed to refuse them all, he had resorted to one of those high- 
sounding circumlocutions that the revolutionaries so readily substitute for 
the name or the title of the person they are haranguing. 

Biassou stared intently at him and asked: 

‘So, you love the blacks and the sang-meles?’ 

‘Do I love them!’ exclaimed Citizen C***. ‘I correspond with Brissot 
and 

Biassou interrupted him, sniggering. 

‘Ha! Ha! I am delighted to see that you are a friend of our cause. In that 
case, you must detest those wretched colonists who have punished our just 
insurrection with the cruellest forms of torture. Like us, you must think that 
it is not the blacks but the whites who are the true rebels, since they are 
revolting against nature and humanity. You must loathe those monsters!’ 

‘I loathe them!’ answered C***. 

‘Well!’ Biassou carried on. ‘What would you think of a man who, in 
order to suppress the latest undertakings of the slaves, planted the heads of 
fifty black men on either side of the avenue of his settlement?’ 

The paleness of C***’s countenance became truly alarming. 

‘What would you think of a white man who proposed that the city of 
the Cape be encircled by a cordon of slaves’ heads?’ 

‘Mercy! Mercy!’ the terrified citizen-general whimpered. 

‘Am I threatening you?’ Biassou rejoined icily. ‘Let me finish ... With 
a cordon of heads that would surround the city from Fort Picolet to Cape 
Caracol? What would you think of that, eh? Answer!’ 

Biassou’s remark—‘Am I threatening you?’—had given C*** 
renewed hope. Imagining that perhaps the chief had found out about 
these horrors without knowing who had authored them, he answered 
with some self-assurance in order to forestall any presumptions that might 
be prejudicial to him: 

‘I think that those are atrocious crimes.’ 

Biassou sniggered. 

‘Good! And what punishment would you inflict on the guilty party?’ 

Here the luckless C * * * hesitated. 

‘Well!’ Biassou kept at him. ‘Are you the black man’s friend or not?’ 

Of the two alternatives, the negrophile chose the least threatening. 
Detecting in Biassou’s eyes no hostility toward him, he replied in a faint 
voice: 

‘The guilty party deserves to die.’ 


‘Very well answered,’ Biassou said calmly, while throwing away the 
tobacco he’d been chewing. 

His apparent lack of concern had in the meantime restored some self- 
assurance to the poor negrophile, who made an effort to remove any and 
all suspicions that might be hanging over him. 

‘No one,’ he stressed, ‘has longed more ardently than I for your cause 
to triumph. I correspond with Brissot and Pruneau de Pomme-Gouge in 
France, Magaw in America, Peter Paulus in Holland, the Abbe Tamburini 
in Italy 

He was still complacently airing this philanthropic litany—which he 
was always more than happy to recite, and which he had parroted under 
other circumstances and with another purpose at Blanchelande’s resi¬ 
dence—when Biassou stopped him short. 

‘Eh! What good are all those correspondents of yours to me! Just tell me 
where your magazines and your depots are. My army needs ammunition. 
Your plantations no doubt bring in a lot. Your business must be doing very 
well, seeing as you correspond with all the merchants in the world.’ 

Citizen C*** ventured a timid observation: 

‘Hero of humanity, they are not merchants; they are philosophers, 
philanthropists, negrophiles.’ 

‘Oh my, there he goes again,’ said Biassou shaking his head. ‘More of 
those devilishly unintelligible words of his. Well then, if you have neither 
depots nor magazines to pillage, then what good are you?’ 

This question offered C* * * a glimmer of hope and he grabbed on to it. 

‘Illustrious warrior,’ he answered, ‘do you have an economist in 
your army?’ 

‘And what might that be?’ inquired the chief. 

‘An economist,’ the prisoner said with as much gusto as his fear per¬ 
mitted him, ‘is the most indispensable of men. He is the only one who can 
assess the material resources of an empire according to their respective 
worth, who disposes them in the order of their importance, classifies them 
according to their value, improves and ameliorates them by putting the raw 
material and the end product together, and distributes them appropriately, 
like so many fecundating streams in the great river of general utility which 
in turn will swell the sea of public prosperity into which it flows.’ 

‘CarambaF said Biassou leaning over toward the obi. ‘What the devil is 
he trying to say with these words, all strung together like the beads of your 
rosary?’ 

The obi shrugged his shoulders as a sign that he neither knew nor 
cared. Meanwhile, Citizen C*** was still talking: 


‘I have studied, if you will be so good as to hear me out, valiant leader 
of the brave regenerators of Saint Domingue, I have studied the great 
economists: Turgot, Raynal, and Mirabeau, the friend of mankind! 77 I 
have put their theory into practice. I am thoroughly conversant with the 
science that is essential for governing whichsoever kingdoms and states 

‘The economist is not economical with words!’ interjected Rigaud, 
with his gently mocking smile. 

Biassou meanwhile had exclaimed: 

‘What are you prattling on about! Do I look as if I have kingdoms and 
states to govern?’ 

‘Not yet, great as you are,’ C*** persisted, ‘but such may well 
become the case. Besides, my science is of an equal validity when it comes 
to the details of how to administer an army.’ 

The generalissimo curtly interrupted him again. 

‘My dear planter, I don’t administer my army, I command it.’ 

‘All to the good,’ observed the citizen. ‘You will be the General, I 
will be the Intendant. I possess special knowledge concerning how to 
breed more livestock 

‘Do you think we raise livestock?’ Biassou sniggered. ‘We eat them. 
When there are no more cattle in the French colony for me, I’ll cross over 
the monies on the frontier, and I 'll get myself some of those Spanish oxen 
and sheep that are bred on the farms of the great plains of Cotui, La Vega, 
Santiago, and on the banks of the Yuna. 7s If needs be, I’ll also go and 
find myself some of those that graze on the Samana peninsula and behind 
the mountain of Cibao, from the mouth of the Neiba to beyond Santo 
Domingo. In any case, I’d be delighted to punish those damnable Spanish 
planters; they’re the ones who handed over Oge. So you see that a short¬ 
age of provisions is no worry of mine and that I have no need of your 
“most indispensable” science!’ 

This vigorous declaration disconcerted the poor economist. 
Nevertheless, he made one last attempt at salvaging his idea. 

‘My studies have not been limited to the breeding of cattle. I possess 
other special knowledge that could be very useful to you. I will show 
you the methods for extracting pitch from tar and coal from mines.’ 

‘And what do I care about that!’ said Biassou. ‘When I need coal, I 
burn down three leagues of forest.’ 

‘I will teach you the proper use for each type of wood,’ the prisoner 
persevered. ‘Chicarron and sabicu for the keels of boats; yaba for their 
bends; tecoma* for their ribs; yacca, guaiacum, cedar, acoma ,..’ 79 


* Medlar trees. 



‘Que te lleven todos los demonios de los diez-y-siete infiernos!’* exclaimed 
Biassou impatiently. 

‘I beg your pardon, my gracious patron?’ The economist was trembling 
all over and did not understand Spanish. 

‘Listen,’ Biassou replied, ‘I don’t need any ships. There’s only one 
vacant post in my retinue, and it’s not the position of mayor-domo, it’s the 
position of valet-de-chambre. See if it suits you, senorfilosofo. You’ll serve 
me on your knees; you’ll bring me my pipe, my callaloo* and my turtle 
soup. You’ll carry a fan of peacock or parrot feathers behind me, as those 
two pages are doing right now. Humph! Answer, do you want to be my 
valet-de-chambre?’ 

Citizen C * * *—who had only one thing on his mind, namely, saving 
his life—bent low to the ground, displaying no end ofjoy and gratitude. 

‘Then you accept?’ asked Biassou. 

‘Can you doubt, my generous master, that I should hesitate even one 
moment when faced with such a remarkable favour as that of serving 
your person?’ 

At this response, Biassou’s diabolical sniggering became positively shrill. 
He folded his arms, rose with an air of triumph and, pushing away with 
his foot the head of the white man prostrated in front of him, exclaimed 
in a loud voice: 

‘It pleased me no end to find out just how far the whites can take their 
cowardice, after having seen how far they can go with their cruelty! Citizen 
C***, you are the man to whom I owe this double example. I know you! 
How could you have been so stupid as not to have noticed it? You’re the 
one who was in charge of the executions in June, July, and August; you’re 
the one who had fifty black heads planted on either side of your avenue as 
if they were palm trees; you’re the one who wanted to slit the throats of 
your five hundred shackled negroes after the revolt, and to encircle the city 
of the Cape with a cordon of slaves’ heads from Fort Picolet to Point 
Caracol. If you could have done it, you would have made a trophy of my 
head, but now you’d consider yourself lucky if I wanted you as a valet-de- 
chambre. No! No! I take better care of your honour than you yourself do; 
I won’t make you suffer that indignity. Prepare to die.’ 

He gesticulated, and the blacks set the wretched negrophile down 
next to me. Unable to utter a word, he had fallen to his feet as if struck 
by lightning. 


* May all the demons of the seventeen infernos carry you away! 


t Creole stew. 
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‘YOUR TURN now!’ said the chief, as he turned toward the last of the 
prisoners, the colonist suspected by the whites of being a sang-mele and 
who had sent me a challenge for that very insult. 

A collective roar from the rebels stifled the colonist’s response. ‘Muerte! 
Muerte! Death! Mort! Touye! Touye!’ they cried out, gnashing their teeth 
and shaking their fists at the wretched captive. 

‘General,’ said a mulatto who expressed himself more clearly than the 
others, ‘he is a white man. He must die!’ 

The poor planter, by dint of gestures and shouts, succeeded in making 
a few words heard. 

‘No! No, General, sir! No, my brothers! I am not a white man! It is an 
abominable slander! I am a mulatto, a sang-mele just like you, son of a 
negress just like your mothers and your sisters!’ 

‘He’s lying!’ said the furious negroes. ‘He’s a white man. He’s always 
detested blacks and men of colour.’ 

‘Never!’ the prisoner replied. ‘It is the whites I detest. I am one of 
your brothers. I have always said along with you: “Negre ce hlan, blan ce 
negre! 

‘Not so! Not so!’ the mob shouted. ‘Touye blan! Touye blatiF t 

Wailing miserably, the wretch repeated: 

‘I am a mulatto! I am one of yours.’ 

‘The proof?’ Biassou said icily. 

‘The proof,’ the other man answered, completely distraught, ‘is that the 
whites have always had contempt for me.’ 

‘That could be true,’ retorted Biassou, ‘but you’re an insolent fellow.’ 

A young sang-mele tartly addressed the colonist. 

‘The whites had contempt for you, that is correct. But in return you 
affected contempt for the sang-meles, in whose ranks they placed you. I 
have even been told that you challenged a white man to a duel for having 
one day taunted you with belonging to our caste.’ 

Rage and indignation rumbled through the entire crowd; the calls for 
death, more violent than ever, drowned out the colonist’s attempts to 


* A saying popular with the rebel negroes. Its literal translation is as follows: “The negroes are 
the whites, the whites are the negroes.” The meaning would be better conveyed by trans¬ 
lating thus: The negroes are the masters, the whites are the slaves. 


t Kill the white man! Kill the white man! 



justify himself. Casting a sidelong glance of astonishment and entreaty at 
me, and weeping all the while, he kept on repeating: 

‘It is a slander! I have no other glory and no other happiness than to 
belong to the blacks. I am a mulatto!’ 

‘If you were actually a mulatto,’ observed Rigaud placidly, ‘you would 
not use that word.’* 

‘Alas! Do I even know what I am saying?’ the miserable wretch replied. 
‘General-in-chief, sir, the proof that I am sang-mele is this black circle that 
you can see around my fingernails. 

Biassou pushed away the imploring hand. 

‘I don’t possess the art of my good chaplain, who can tell who a person 
is by inspecting his hands. Now listen to me: our soldiers accuse you, 
some of being white, others of being a false brother. If that’s the case, then 
you must die. You maintain that you belong to our caste, and that you’ve 
never disowned it. There remains only one way for you to prove your 
claim and to save yourself.’ 

‘What is that, my general, what?’ the colonist asked eagerly. ‘I am 
ready.’ 

‘Here it is,’ replied Biassou icily. ‘Take this stiletto and be so good as to 
stab these two white prisoners to death.’ 

As he said this, he designated us with a look of his eyes and a wave of 
his hand. The colonist shrunk back in horror at the sight of the stiletto that 
Biassou was offering to him with a diabolical smile. 

‘So,’ said the chief, ‘you’re wavering! And yet this is the only way of 
proving to me, as well as to my army, that you’re not a white man, that 
you’re one of us. Come, make up your mind, you’re wasting my time.’ 

The prisoner was wild-eyed. He took a step toward the dagger, then 
lowered his arms and held back, turning his head away. He was shudder¬ 
ing from head to foot. 

‘Come now!’ exclaimed Biassou in a tone of impatience and anger. 
‘I’m pressed for time. Make your choice: either be the one to kill them, 
or the one who dies with them.’ 

The colonist remained motionless, as if petrified. 

‘Very well!’ said Biassou as he turned toward the negroes. ‘He doesn’t 
want to be the executioner, let him be the executed. I can see that he’s a 
white man. Take him away, you lot ...’ 


* It must be remembered that the men of colour angrily rejected this label, which they said was 
an invention attributable to the white man’s contempt. 

t This sign does indeed show up at the base of the fingernails of a number of sang-meles; it dis¬ 
appears as they grow older, but crops up again in their children. 



The blacks stepped forward to seize hold of the colonist. This move¬ 
ment determined his choice as to killing or being killed. Excessive cow¬ 
ardice also has its own sort of courage. He grabbed at the dagger Biassou 
was offering him and then, without giving himself any time to dwell on 
what he was about to do, the miserable creature threw himself like a tiger 
at Citizen C***, who was lying next to me. 

A horrible struggle ensued. The negrophile had been left in a gloomy, 
despairing daze by the way in which the inquisition Biassou put him 
through had ended. He had watched blankly as the scene between the 
chief and the sang-mele planter played itself out; he hadn’t seemed to 
understand what was going on, so absorbed was he in his terror at the 
thought of the torture and execution awaiting him. But when he saw the 
colonist swooping down on him and the steel glinting over his head, the 
immediacy of the danger woke him with a start. He rose to his feet and 
stayed the murderer’s arm, crying out in a plaintive voice: 

‘Mercy! Mercy! What do you want from me? What have I done to you?’ 

‘You must die, monsieur,’ the sang-mele answered, trying to free his 
hand, his eyes wild with fright and fixed on his victim. ‘Let me do it, I will 
not hurt you.’ 

‘Die by your hand?’ the economist bawled out. ‘But what for? Be mer¬ 
ciful. Perhaps you hold a grudge against me for having said in the past that 
you were a sang-mele? Only spare my life, and I assure you that as far as 
I’m concerned you are a white man. Yes, you are a white man, I will tell 
it to the world. Only show mercy!’ 

The negrophile had done a poor job of choosing his method of 
defence. 

‘Shut up! Shut up!’ the furious sang-mele shouted, fearful lest the 
negroes hear this declaration. 

But, not listening to him, the other man bellowed that he knew him to 
be white and of good stock. The sang-mele made one final effort to 
silence him: he violently pushed aside the two hands that were holding 
him back and burrowed into Citizen C***’s garments with his dagger. 
The unfortunate wretch felt the tip of the blade and in a rage bit the arm 
that was thrusting it in. 

‘Monster! Blackguard! You’re murdering me!’ 

He cast a look at Biassou. 

‘Defend me, avenger of humanity!’ 

But the murderer pressed down hard on the dagger; a stream of blood 
gushed out around his hand, reaching all the way to his face. The knees of 


the poor negrophile all of a sudden buckled; his arms crumpled; his eyes 
dimmed; his mouth gave out a muffled groan. He fell dead to the ground. 
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I WAS FROZEN with horror at this scene in which I myself soon 
expected to play a part. The ‘avenger of humanity’ had watched the strug¬ 
gle of his two victims with an impassive eye. When it was over, he turned 
toward his terrified pages. 

‘Bring me some more tobacco,’ he said, and serenely began chewing 
again. 

The obi and Rigaud were frozen to their seats, and the negroes them¬ 
selves seemed frightened by the horrible spectacle their chief had just 
bestowed on them. 

However, there was still one white man left in whom to bury the 
dagger, and that was me. My turn had come. I looked him over, this assas¬ 
sin who was going to be my executioner. He inspired pity in me. His lips 
had gone purple; his teeth were chattering; he was trembling from head to 
foot, and the convulsions were making him stagger. Almost mechanically, 
his hand kept returning to his forehead to wipe away the splotches of blood 
from it. With a crazed look, he was staring down at the bloody corpse 
stretched out at his feet; his frantic eyes wouldn’t let go of his victim. 

I awaited the moment when he would finish off his task by disposing 
of me. I was in a queer situation with regard to this man: he had already 
come close to killing me in order to prove that he was a white man; now 
he was going to murder me in order to show he was a mulatto. 

‘All right,’ Biassou said to him, ‘that’s fine. I’m pleased with you, my 
friend.’ He cast a glance at me and added, ‘You needn’t bother with the 
other one. Clear off. We declare you a good brother, and we appoint 
you our army executioner.’ 

At these words from the chief, a negro stepped out of the ranks, bowed 
three times before Biassou, and exclaimed in his jargon, which I’ll trans¬ 
late into French so as to facilitate your understanding of it: 

‘And me, General?’ 

‘Well then, you! What do you have to say?’ asked Biassou. 

‘Will you not do something for me, my General?’ queried the negro. 
‘Here you have given a promotion to this white dog, who commits 


murder so as to get himself recognized as one of us. Will you not also give 
one to me, a good black man like me?’ 

This unexpected petition seemed to put Biassou in a predicament. He 
leaned over toward Rigaud and the head of the forces from Les Cayes said 
to him in French: 

‘We cannot grant his wish. Try to evade his request.’ 

Biassou then turned to the ‘good black man.’ ‘Give you a promotion? 
Nothing would please me more. What rank do you fancy?’ 

‘I would like to be official.’* 

‘Officer!’ the generalissimo rejoined. ‘Well now! What are your qual¬ 
ifications for wearing the epaulette?’ 

‘It is I,’ the black man answered with gusto, ‘who set fire to the 
Lagoscette settlement near the beginning of August. It is I who slaugh¬ 
tered Monsieur Clement, the planter, and carried the head of his refiner 
on the end of a pike. 8 " I slit the throats of ten white women and seven 
little children; one of those children even served as the ensign for 
Boukmann and his valiant band of blacks. Later, I burned down four fam¬ 
ilies of colonists at Fort Galifet: they were in a room that I had double- 
locked before setting fire to it. My father was broken on the wheel at the 
Cape, my brother was hanged at Roucou, and I myself almost fell before 
a firing squad. I have burned down three coffee plantations, six indigo 
plantations, two hundred and fifty acres of sugar cane. 81 I have killed my 
master Monsieur Noe, and his mother ...’ 

‘Spare us your record of services rendered,’ broke in Rigaud, whose 
feigned soft-heartedness concealed real cruelty, but who was ferocious 
with decency and had no truck with unprincipled brigandage. 

‘I could name you many more such deeds,’ the negro answered back 
with pride, ‘but no doubt you feel that what I have told you is enough for 
me to have earned the rank of official and to wear a gold epaulette on my 
waistcoat like our comrades over there.’ 

He pointed to Biassou’s aides-de-camp and staff officers. The gener¬ 
alissimo seemed to weigh the matter over for a moment, then he solemnly 
addressed the negro: 

‘I’d be delighted to promote you. I’m satisfied with your services ren¬ 
dered, but there’s one more thing that’s required. Do you know Latin?’ 

Eyes bulging, the astounded brigand replied: 

‘I beg your pardon, my General?’ 

‘That’s right,’ Biassou responded testily. ‘Do you know Latin?’ 

‘La ... tin...?’ the dumbfounded black man repeated. 


* Officer. 



‘Yes, yes, yes. Latin! Do you know Latin?’ the sly chief rejoined. Then, 
unfurling a standard on which was written the verse of the psalm ‘In exitu 
Israel de Adgypto ,’* 2 he added: ‘Explain to us what these words mean.’ 

The black man couldn’t have been more surprised. Frozen to the spot, 
at a loss for words, he mechanically crumpled the flap of his breeches 
while his flustered gaze went from the general to the flag and from the flag 
back to the general. 

‘Go on, then, aren’t you going to answer?’ Biassou barked impatiently. 

After scratching his head, the black man opened and closed his mouth 
several times. Finally, with great embarrassment, he blurted out: 

‘I do not know what the general means.’ 

Biassou’s face took on a sudden expression of anger and indignation. 

‘What! You miserable scoundrel!’ he burst out. ‘How’s that? You want 
to be an officer and you don’t know Latin!’ 

‘But, General!...’ stammered the negro, confused and trembling. 

‘Shut up!’ Biassou snapped back, his fit of anger appearing to grow. ‘I 
don’t know what’s keeping me from putting you in front of the firing squad 
right now for your presumption. Rigaud, can you make head or tail of this 
ridiculous officer who doesn’t even know Latin? Well then, scoundrel, 
since you don’t understand what’s written on this flag, I’m going to explain 
it to you. In exitu, any soldier, Israel, who doesn’t know Latin, de Adgypto, 
can’t be appointed officer. Is that not how it goes, my good chaplain?’ 

The little obi made a sign in the affirmative. Biassou continued: 

‘This brother, the one I’ve just appointed army executioner, the one 
you’re jealous of, he knows Latin.’ 

He turned toward the new ‘executioner.’ 

‘Is it not true, my friend? Prove to this lout that you know more about 
the subject than he does. What does Dominus vobiscum mean?’ 

The poor sang-mele colonist, roused out of his gloomy revery by this 
fearsome voice, lifted his head up; even though he was still completely out 
of his wits at the thought of the cowardly murder he’d just committed, 
terror induced him to obey. The look on this man’s face as he tried to 
recover a schoolboy memory from the midst of his terror-stricken, 
remorseful thoughts had something altogether strange about it, as did the 
doleful way he uttered the childhood definition: 

‘Dominus vobiscum ... that means: may the Lord be with you!’ 

‘Et cum spiritu tuoF the mysterious obi added solemnly. 

‘Amen,’ said Biassou. Then he resumed his irate tone and started shout¬ 
ing at the ambitious negro, interlarding his simulated wrath with a few 


phrases of bad Latin—of the sort that might have come out of SganareUe’s 
mouth 83 —so as to convince the blacks of their chief s learnedness: 

‘Go to the back of your row! Sursum corda! In future, don’t get any 
more clever ideas about rising to the rank of your leaders who know 
Latin, oratefratres, or I’ll have you hanged! Bonus, bona, bonum!’ 

The negro, simultaneously amazed and terrified, returned to his row, 
lowering his head in shame amidst the collective jeers of his comrades, 
who were indignant at such ill-founded pretensions. All eyes were fixed 
in admiration on their learned generalissimo. 

There was an outlandish aspect to this scene which nevertheless really 
did inspire in me a high opinion of Biassou’s adroitness. The ridiculous 
method he’d just used with such success* to thwart the ambitions that 
always come to the fore in a rebel band gave me the measure both of the 
negroes’ stupidity and their chiefs shrewdness. 
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MEANWHILE, the time had come for Biassou’s almuerzof 4 A large turtle 
shell was brought before the mariscal de campo de su magestad catolica : steam¬ 
ing inside it was a sort of olia podrida, abundantly seasoned with slabs of lard, 
turtle flesh substituting for the camera * * § and sweet potatoes for the garganzas . s 
An enormous Caribbean cabbage floated on the surface of this puchero. On 
each side of the shell, which served as both a stewing pot and a serving dish, 
were two cups made out of coconut husks and filled with raisins, sandias,** 
yams, and figs; this was the postre A loaf of maize-bread and a goatskin 
filled with pitch-wine completed the trappings of the feast. Biassou pulled 
a few cloves of garlic from his pocket and rubbed the bread with it himself. 
Then, without even bothering to have the twitching corpse that was lying 
there in full view dragged off, he started to eat, inviting Rigaud to do li ke¬ 
wise. There was something frightful about Biassou’s appet ite. 


* Toussaint Louverture later used the same expedient to equal advantage, 

t Lunch. 

$ Lamb. 

§ Chickpeas. 

** Watermelon, 
tt Dessert. 



The obi didn’t share in their meal. I realized that, like all others of his 
kind, he never ate in public so that the negroes would believe he was a 
supernatural being, someone who lived without food. 

While he was still lunching, Biassou ordered an aide-de-camp to get 
the inspection started, and the bands began an orderly march past the 
grotto. The Morne Rouge blacks were the first to pass in review. There 
were around four thousand of them, divided into small, tightly knit pla¬ 
toons led by chiefs who, as I’ve already noted, were sporting scarlet 
breeches or belts. These blacks, almost all of them tall and strong, were 
carrying guns, axes, and sabres. Many among them had bows, arrows, and 
spears which they themselves had fashioned for want of other weapons. 
They had no flag, and were marching in silence, visibly dismayed. 

Seeing this horde march past, Biassou leaned over to Rigaud and, in 
French, whispered in his ear: 

‘When will Blanchelande and Rouvray’s grapeshot rid me of these 
bandits from Morne Rouge? I hate them: they’re almost all congosl And, 
besides, the only way they know how to kill people is during combat. 
They’ve followed the example of that imbecilic leader of theirs, Bug- 
Jargal—their idol, that young fool who wanted to act all generous and 
magnanimous. You haven’t met him, Rigaud? I hope you never will. 
The whites have taken him prisoner, and they’ll get rid of him for me the 
same way they got rid of Boukmann.’ 

‘Speaking of Boukmann,’ Rigaud responded, ‘here come Macaya’s 
black maroons. 8 ” I see that the negro Jean-Fran<pois sent to inform you of 
Boukmann’s death is in their ranks. Are you aware this man could destroy 
the entire effect of the obi’s prophecies were he to tell anyone that he had 
been detained at the outposts for half an hour and that he had entrusted 
me with news of the chiefs fate before you sent for him?’ 

‘Diabolo!’ said Biassou. ‘You’re right, my friend. Those lips of his need 
to be sealed. Hold on!’ 

Then, raising his voice, he shouted: 

‘Macaya!’ 

The chief of the negro maroons came forward, offering his blunderbuss 
as a sign of respect. 

‘That black man I see over there,’ Biassou proceeded, ‘the one who 
doesn’t belong in your ranks: have him fall out.’ 

It was Jean-Fram;ois’s messenger. Macaya brought him to the gener¬ 
alissimo, whose face suddenly took on that expression of anger which he 
could simulate so well. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked the disconcerted negro. 


‘General, sir, I am a black man.’ 

‘Caramba! I can see that all too well! But what’s your name?’ 

‘My nom de guerre is Vavelan. My patron saint among the blessed ones 
is Saint Sabas, deacon and martyr, whose feast-day is celebrated on the 
twentieth day before the nativity of Our Lord .’* 6 

Biassou interrupted him: 

‘How can you be so impudent as to dare show up here on parade 
amidst all these gleaming musketoons and white sword-belts? Look at 
your sabre, it lacks a scabbard; your breeches, they’re ripped; your feet, 
they’re covered in mud!’ 

‘General, sir’ answered the black man, ‘it is not my fault. I was charged 
by Grand Admiral Jean-Franijois with bringing you news of the death of 
Boukmann, chief of the English maroons, and if my clothes are ripped and 
my feet are dirty it is because I ran without stopping so as to bring that news 
to you as soon as possible. But at the camp they held me back, and 

Biassou frowned. 

‘That’s not the issue here, gavacho ! 87 The audacity of your showing up 
for inspection in such a mess is the issue. Commend your soul to Saint 
Sabas, deacon and martyr, your patron saint. Go and take a gun to your 
head, immediately!’ 

Here I had yet another proof of the moral power Biassou exercised 
over the rebels. The unfortunate fellow, charged with shooting his own 
brains out, ventured not even one murmur of complaint. He lowered his 
head, folded his arms over his chest, bowed three times in the direction 
of his ruthless judge and—after kneeling down before the obi, who 
solemnly gave him a brief absolution—left the grotto. A few minutes 
later, a burst of musket fire informed Biassou that the negro had obeyed 
and gone to his death. 

All cause for anxiety over, the chief then turned toward Rigaud. His 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, and his triumphant snigger seemed to be 
saying: ‘Admire!’ 


* Toussaint Louverture would later exhibit this same power over the fanaticized negroes. He 
was formed in the school of Biassou and if he was not superior to the latter in adroitness he 
was at least a long way from equalling him when it came to treachery and cruelty. Like 
Biassou, this chief—descended, it is said, from royal African stock—had received some rudi¬ 
mentary education, to which he added genius. He erected for himself a republican throne of 
sorts in Saint Domingue at the same time as Bonaparte in France was founding a monarchy 
upon victory. Toussaint naively admired the First Consul but the First Consul—seeing in 
Toussaint nothing more than a bothersome parodist of his own fortunes—always rejected 
with disdain any correspondence with the enfranchised slave who dared to write to him: 
“From the first among blacks to the first among whites.” 
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IN THE meantime, the inspection continued. The army that had offered 
me such an extraordinary picture of disorder only a few hours before was 
no less bizarre when mustered. First came gangs of negroes, absolutely 
naked, armed with cudgels, tomahawks, clubs, marching like savages to 
the sound of a goat’s horn. Then it was batallions of mulattoes, fitted out 
in the Spanish or English fashion, well armed and well disciplined, keep¬ 
ing step to the roll of a drum. And then there were crowds of negresses 
and pickaninnies, wielding pitchforks and spits; old black men bent down 
under the weight of antiquated rifles that had neither hammer nor barrel; 
griotes in all their gaudy finery; griots making horrendous grimaces and 
contortions, singing incoherent tunes on their guitars, tomtoms, and bal- 
afos. This strange procession was from time to time laced with heteroge¬ 
neous detachments of griffes, marabous, sacatras, mamelucos, quadroons, 
free sang-meles, or with nomadic hordes of black maroons—their bearing 
proud, their carbines glistening—who were bellowing the battle hymns of 
‘Grand-Pre’ and ‘Wa-Nasse’ at the top of their lungs and dragging their 
loaded ox-carts or the occasional cannon seized from the whites, which 
served them less as a weapon than as a trophy. Fluttering above all these 
heads were flags of every colour, displaying every slogan imaginable: white 
ones, red ones, tricoloured ones, flags with the fleur-de-lis or topped with 
the bonnet of liberty, and bearing such inscriptions as ‘Death to priests and 
to aristocrats!’ ... ‘Long live religion!’ ... ‘Liberty!’ ... ‘Equality!’ ... ‘Long 
live the king!’ ... ‘Down with France!’ ... ‘Viva EspaiiaF ... ‘No more 
tyrants!’ etc. This striking confusion was indicative of the fact that all these 
rebel forces were nothing more than an agglomeration of means without 
an end: it was an army whose aims were just as muddled as its men. 

As the bands passed in turn by the grotto, they would lower their 
banner, and Biassou would return the salute. He addressed some word of 
reprimand or praise to each troop, and whatever he said, whether it was 
stern or flattering, was soaked up by his men with a fanatical respect and 
a kind of superstitious fear. 

The stream of barbarians and savages finally abated. I admit that the sight 
of so many brigands, which had at first served as a distraction, ended up 
leaving me with an uneasy feeling. In the meantime, day was drawing to a 
close and, by the time the last rows marched past, all that could be seen of the 
sun was a coppery red tinge on the granite face of the mountains to the east. 
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BIASSOU SEEMED lost in thought. When the inspection concluded 
and his last orders had been given, and once all the rebels had returned to 
their ajoupas, he turned to address me. 

‘Young man,’ he said, ‘you’ve had a chance, and a leisurely one at 
that, to gauge my genius and my power. Now the time has come for you 
to go and give an account of it to Leogri.’ 

‘That it did not come any sooner was no fault of mine,’ I answered 
him icily. 

‘Quite right,’ Biassou responded. As if anticipating the effect that what 
he was about to tell me would have, he paused for a moment, and then 
added: ‘But if it does come, the fault will be entirely yours.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed in astonishment. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Biassou, ‘your life depends on you. You can save it if 
you so desire.’ 

This fit of clemency, in all likelihood the first and the last that Biassou 
ever suffered from, seemed a veritable marvel to me. The obi, as surprised 
as I was, had leapt from the seat where, like a Elindu fakir, he’d been 
holding the same ecstatic pose for quite some time now. He positioned 
himself in front of the generalissimo, his voice raised in anger: 

‘Que dice el exelentisimo senor mariscal de campo? Does he not remember 
what he promised me? Neither he nor the bon Giu can dispose of this life 
any longer: it belongs to me.’ 

Once again, on hearing that angry voice, I had the impression of 
having encountered this accursed little man somewhere, but the memory 
proved elusive and I was left none the wiser. 

Unruffled, Biassou got up and, in a low voice, said a few words to the 
obi and pointed at the black flag I had noticed earlier; after a brief 
exchange, the sorcerer lowered his head and then raised it back up again, 
as a sign of assent. Both of them returned to their seats and their poses. 

‘Listen,’ the generalissimo said to me, as he pulled the other dispatch 
fromJean-Frangois out of the waistcoat pocket where he had deposited it. 
‘Our affairs are going badly. Boukmann has recently fallen in combat. 
The whites have exterminated two thousand blacks in the district of Cul- 
de-Sac. The colonists are continuing to entrench themselves and to blan¬ 
ket the plain with military posts. Through our own fault, we have lost the 


* What is the most excellent lord brigadier-general saying? 



opportunity of capturing the Cape, and it will be a long time before such 
an opportunity presents itself again. To the east, a river cuts across the 
main road; the whites, for the defence of this passage, have raised a battery 
of cannon on pontoons and have formed two small camps, one on each 
bank of the river. To the south, there’s a major road passing through that 
mountainous district called the Haut-du-Cap; they’ve covered it with 
troops and artillery. The position is no less fortified on the ground: the set¬ 
tlers have worked to erect a sturdy palisade and have covered it with 
chevaux-de-ffise. 88 So there’s no way for us to take the Cape. Our ambush 
in the gorges of Dompte-Mulatre miscarried. Along with all our setbacks, 
there’s the yellow fever which is decimating the camp of Jean-Fran^ois. 
Consequently, the Grand Admiral of France* thinks, and we share his 
opinion, that it would be advisable to negotiate with Governor 
Blanchelande and the colonial assembly. Flere’s the letter we’re addressing 
to the assembly on this matter. Listen! 

“Honourable deputies, 

Great misfortunes have afflicted this rich and important colony; we 
have been caught up in them, and that is all that can be said by way of our 
justification. One day you will do us all the justice that our position 
merits. We ought to be included in the general amnesty that King Louis 
XVI has declared for one and all. 

If not, since the king of Spain is a good king who treats us very well 
and gives proof of his rewards to us, we will continue to serve him with zeal 
and devotion. 

We see by the law of 28 September 1791 89 that the national assembly 
and the king grant you the power to rule definitively on the status of 
those persons who are not free and on the political status of the men of 
colour. We will defend the decrees of the national assembly to the last 
drop of our blood as we will defend yours, presuming they bear the req¬ 
uisite formalities. It would indeed be a point of interest were you to 
declare, by way of a decree ratified by the governor-general, that you 
intend to turn your attention to the condition of the slaves. Knowing by 
way of their leaders, to whom you will send this decree, that they are the 
object of your solicitude, they would be satisfied, and the broken equi¬ 
librium would be restored in short order. 

However, do not count, honourable representatives, on our agreeing to 
take up arms at the whim of the revolutionary assemblies. We are the sub- 


* We have already noted that Jean-Fran^ois adopted this title. 



jects of three kings: the king of Congo, born-master of all the blacks; the 
king of France, who represents our fathers; and the king of Spain, who rep¬ 
resents our mothers. These three kings are the descendants of those who, 
guided by a star, went to worship the Man-God. If we were to serve the 
assemblies, we would perhaps be led into making war on our brothers, 
the subjects of these three kings to whom we have promised fidelity. 

And furthermore, we do not know what is meant by the will of the 
nation, in view of the fact that ever since the world began we have only car¬ 
ried out the will of a king. The prince of France loves us, and that of 
Spain is constantly coming to our aid. We help them, they help us; it is the 
cause of humanity. Moreover, if these majesties were ever to let us down, 
we would very soon have throned a king. 

Such are our intentions, in consideration of which we will consent to 
make peace. 

Signed Jean-Fran^ois, General; Biassou, Brigadier-General; 
Desprez, Manzeau, Toussaint, Aubert, Ad hoc Commissioners.”* 90 

‘You see,’ added Biassou after reading out this specimen of negro 
diplomacy—the memory of which has stuck in my head, word for 
word—‘you see that we’re peace-loving people. Now, here’s what I want 
from you. Neither Jean-Frangois nor I were raised in the schools of the 
whites where one learns fine-sounding language. We know how to fight, 
but we don’t know how to write. And yet we don’t want there to be any¬ 
thing in our letter to the assembly that could provoke the arrogant burlerias 
of our former masters. You seem to have acquired this frivolous knowl¬ 
edge that we lack. Correct any mistakes in our dispatch that the whites 
might find laughable. At this price, I grant you your life.’ 

My pride found the idea of assuming the role of Biassou’s diplomatic 
orthographer simply too distasteful for me to waver even one moment. 
And besides, what did life matter to me? I refused his offer. 


* It would appear that this ridiculously characteristic letter was indeed sent to the assembly. 
[Editor’s Note: As Mouralis, among others, points out, “this letter never really existed in the 
form that Hugo gives it in his novel” (56). As discussed in “(i79i)/2002, 2004: Reading 
Hugo and the Haitian Revolution in a Post/Colonial Age” of the Introduction, it is a pas¬ 
tiche of three documents—one from 1791, the other two from 1793—that Hugo came across 
in Lacroix’s Memoires (see Appendix E.2c). For the events surrounding the composition of the 
1791 letter, see the Recit historique (1793) of the colonist Gros. Gros was a white prisoner of 
the rebel leaders Jean-Franq:ois and Biassou who eventually established a good relationship 
with them; forced to serve as Jean-Fran^ois’s “appointed secretary” (16), he was chiefly 
responsible for drafting this letter. It is highly probable that Hugo read or at least knew of 
Gros’s gripping narrative, although there are no specific passages in Bug-Jargal —with the pos¬ 
sible exception of a reference to “the double mountains” in Chapter 25 (compare Gros 1)— 
that have been directly lifted from the Recit.] 



He seemed surprised. 

‘What?’ he exclaimed. ‘You’d rather die than fix up a few strokes of the 
pen on a scrap of parchment?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered him. 

My resolve appeared to place him in a predicament. After a moment of 
reflection, he said to me: 

‘Listen here, young fool. I’m not as obstinate as you. I’m giving you 
until tomorrow evening to make up your mind to obey me. Tomorrow, 
at the setting of the sun, you’ll be brought before me once again. Be so 
good as to grant my wish then. Adieu, night brings counsel. And keep in 
mind that with us death is not simply a matter of dying.’ 

There was nothing equivocal about those last words or the ghastly 
laughter that accompanied them; their meaning could not have been more 
clear, especially if one took into account the atrocities Biassou was in the 
habit of dreaming up for his victims. 

‘Candy, 91 send back the prisoner,’ Biassou went on. ‘Entrust the keep¬ 
ing of him to the Morne Rouge blacks. I want him to see the sun set one 
more time, and my other soldiers perhaps wouldn’t have the patience to 
wait for those twenty-four hours to pass.’ 

The mulatto Candy, chief of Biassou’s bodyguard, ordered that my 
arms be tied behind my back. A soldier took the end of the rope, and we 
exited the grotto. 
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WHEN extraordinary events, times of anguish and catastrophe, suddenly 
come hurling down into the midst of a happy and delightfully uniform 
life, those unexpected emotions, those blasts of fate, rudely interrupt the 
slumber of a soul at rest in the monotonous condition that accompanies 
prosperity. And yet when misfortune arrives in this manner it does not 
seem like an awakening, but only a dream. For the man who has always 
been happy, despair begins with stupefaction. Unexpected adversity 
resembles the torpedo-fish: it strikes, but what it strikes it numbs, casting 
a sudden, dire light before our eyes which is not the light of day. People, 
things, actions: they all pass before us, moving as if part of a dream, with 
something uncanny in their features. Everything about our life’s horizon, 
its atmosphere and prospects, has changed—but a long time goes by before 


our eyes outstrip the sort of luminous image of past happiness that trails 
behind them and that continually blocks the shadowy present from view, 
changing its colour and lending an indefinable falseness to reality. 
Everything that exists then seems impossible and absurd to us; we scarcely 
believe in our own existence because, finding nothing around us of what 
once comprised our being, we do not understand how it could all have 
disappeared without sweeping us away along with it, nor why we should 
be all that is left of our life. If this violent condition of the soul persists, it 
unravels the mind’s equilibrium and turns into madness—a happy state, 
perhaps, where life, for that wretched man, is no longer anything more 
than a vision, and he himself its ghost. 
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IT IS NOT clear to me, gentlemen, why I am telling you all this. These 
are not the sort of ideas that lend themselves to being understood, by 
oneself or by others. They are something one needs to have felt. I have 
lived them. That was the state of my soul at the moment when Biassou’s 
guards handed me over to the Morne Rouge negroes. Spectres, deliver¬ 
ing me over to other spectres: that was how it seemed to me, and with¬ 
out putting up any resistance I let myself be tied by the waist to a tree 
trunk. They brought me some boiled sweet potatoes and I ate them out 
of that mechanical instinct God’s goodness affords a burdened man’s mind 
when it is preoccupied. 

Meanwhile, night had come. My keepers withdrew into their ajoupas; 
only six remained with me, sitting or lying in front of a large fire they had 
lit so as to protect themselves from the night chill. It wasn’t long before 
they all fell into a deep sleep. 

The state of physical collapse I was in at the time contributed not a little 
to the shadowy thoughts that were wrenching me apart. I recalled those 
days only a few weeks before when Marie was still at my side: serene 
never-changing days, days passed without even an inkling of any other 
possibility in the future than that of an eternal happiness. I compared them 
to the day that had just elapsed: a day on which so many strange things had 
come to pass, unfolding before my eyes as if to make me doubt their very 
existence; a day on which I had been sentenced to die three times, with¬ 
out having been saved. I pondered what the future held for me at present: 


one day more, that was all, and no remaining certainty other than adver¬ 
sity and a death that was mercifully imminent. It seemed to me as if I was 
struggling against a ghastly nightmare. I wondered if everything that had 
happened had indeed really happened; I wondered if what surrounded 
me was indeed really the camp of the bloodthirsty Biassou, if Marie was 
indeed really lost to me forever, and if this prisoner guarded by six bar¬ 
barians—this prisoner made visible to me by the light glimmering from a 
brigands’ fire, tethered fast, condemned to certain death—was indeed 
really me. And despite all my efforts to avoid the intrusion of a far more 
agonizing thought my heart kept coming back to Marie. I was filled with 
anguished speculations regarding her fate; I strained against my fetters as if 
I were going to fly to her rescue, still hoping that the horrible dream 
would melt away and that God had not seen fit to merge the destiny of 
the angel he had given me for a wife with all the horrors that I dared not 
contemplate. One painful thought led to another, and I found myself face 
to face with Pierrot. Rage almost drove me out of my senses; I felt as 
though the arteries on my forehead were about to burst. I hated myself, I 
cursed myself, I despised myself for having momentarily linked my friend¬ 
ship for Pierrot to my love for Marie, and without trying to fathom what 
motive could have driven him to hurl himself into the waters of the 
Grande Riviere, I wept at not having been the one to kill him. He was 
dead, I was going to die, and the only thing I mourned in his life or in 
mine was the loss of my vengeance. 

All these emotions were stirring me up even as I sunk into a half-sleep 
caused by exhaustion. I don’t know how long it lasted, but I was suddenly 
roused from it by the reverberations of a manly voice singing, clearly but 
at a distance, ‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’ With a start, I opened my eyes; 
everything was dark, the negroes were sleeping, the fire was dying out. I 
heard nothing more; this voice, I thought, was an illusion, conjured up in 
my sleep. Once more my heavy eyelids closed. They flashed open a 
second time. The voice had started up again. Much closer now, it was 
plaintively singing this verse from a Spanish romance: 

En los campos de Ocana, 

Prisionero cai; 

Me llevan a Cotadilla; 

Desdichado fui!* 92 


* In the fields of Ocana, / I was taken prisoner. / They took me to Cotadilla; / Wretched was I! 



This time, there was no question of it being a dream. It was Pierrot’s 
voice! A moment later, it rose up yet again out of the shadowy silence, 
close as could be now. For the second time, the familiar refrain sounded: 
‘Yo que soy contrabandista.’ A mastiff bounded up to me, joyously rolling 
about at my feet. It was Rask. I looked up. A black man was in front of 
me, and alongside the dog stood his colossal shadow, cast by the fire’s 
glimmering light. It was Pierrot. The desire for vengeance overwhelmed 
me; surprise left me frozen to the spot, at a loss for words. I was not 
asleep. So the dead came back! This was no longer a dream, it was an 
apparition. I turned away in horror. At the sight of this, his head sank to 
his chest. 

‘Brother,’ he complained in a whisper, ‘you promised you would never 
doubt me if you heard me singing that tune. Brother, have you forgotten 
your promise?’ 

Anger restored my voice. 

‘You monster!’ I exclaimed. ‘So I finally meet up with you again! 
Butcher! You murder my uncle, you ravish Marie, and you dare to call 
me your brother? Don’t you come any closer!’ 

I forgot that I was strapped up in such a way that it was virtually impos¬ 
sible for me to move. Almost involuntarily I looked down at my side for 
my sword. This visible intention of mine struck him. An emotional, but 
gentle, look came over him. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘No, I will not come any closer. You are unhappy, and 
I have pity for you. You, you do not have pity for me, even though I am 
more unhappy than you.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. He understood this silent reproach. He gave 
me a faraway look. 

‘Yes, you have lost a lot. But, believe me, I have lost more than you.’ 

In the meantime, the sound of our voices had awakened the six negroes 
who were guarding me. Catching sight of a stranger, they got up in a 
rush, grabbing hold of their weapons. However, as soon as their eyes lit 
upon Pierrot they let out cries of surprise and joy; prostrating themselves, 
they beat their foreheads against the ground. 

And yet the way these negroes paid their respects to Pierrot, the way 
Rask ran back and forth between his master and myself, rubbing up 
against us while looking anxiously at me as if astonished by my chilly 
welcome—none of this made any impression on me at the time. I was 
entirely given over to my feelings of rage, which were rendered power¬ 
less by the fetters weighing me down. 


‘Oh!’ I burst out finally, infuriated to the point of tears by the shackles 
that held me back. ‘Oh! Wretched am I! There I was mourning the fact 
that this miserable creature had taken his own life, believing him to be 
dead, grieving for the loss of my vengeance. Now here he is, come to jeer 
at me himself: here, before my very eyes, alive! And I’m denied the plea¬ 
sure of burying my dagger in him! Oh, who will deliver me from these 
loathsome bonds?’ 

Pierrot turned toward the negroes, who were still in the act of wor¬ 
shipping him. 

‘Comrades,’ he said, ‘release the prisoner!’ 
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HE WAS promptly obeyed. My six guards eagerly cut the ropes that 
were wrapped round me. I got up, a free man, but was still unable to 
move; astonishment enchained me in its turn. 

‘And that is not all,’ Pierrot added. Snatching a dagger from one of his 
negroes, he held it out to me and said: ‘Take your satisfaction, by all 
means. God forbid that I should contest your right to dispose of my life! 
You have saved it three times; it is now well and truly yours. Strike, if you 
wish to strike.’ 

His voice held neither reproach nor bitterness, only sadness and res¬ 
ignation. 

There was something both too strange and too easy about this unex¬ 
pected opportunity to gratify my desire for vengeance—an opportunity 
handed to me by the very man I longed to revenge myself against. It was 
clear to me that all my hatred for Pierrot and all my love for Marie were 
not enough to make a murderer of me. Besides, appearances notwith¬ 
standing, a voice cried out to me deep down in my heart that someone 
who’s an enemy, someone who’s guilty, does not court vengeance and 
punishment in this manner. Truth be told, there was something about the 
commanding authority that emanated from this extraordinary being which 
subjugated me at that moment, despite myself. I pushed the dagger away. 

‘Wretch!’ I said to him. ‘I want to kill you in combat, not murder you. 
Defend yourself!’ 

‘Defend myself’ he answered in astonishment. ‘And against whom?’ 

‘Against me!’ 


He was dumbfounded and showed it. 

‘Against you! That is the only particular in which I cannot obey you. 
Do you see Rask? I would have no problem slitting his throat; he would 
offer no resistance. But I could never force him to fight against me; he 
would not understand me. I do not understand you; I am Rask for you.’ 

After a pause, he added: 

‘I see the hatred in your eyes, as one day you had the chance to see it 
in mine. I know that you have suffered many calamities: your uncle 
butchered, your fields burned down, the throats of your friends slit. Y our 
houses have been ransacked, your inheritance laid waste, but it is not I, it 
is my people, who did it. Look, one day I told you that your people had 
done me great harm, and you answered me that it was not you who had 
done it. So what is it that I have done?’ 

His countenance brightened; he expected to see me fall into his arms. 
I shot him a brutal look. 

‘You disown everything that your people have done to me,’ I replied in 
a fury, ‘but you say nothing about what you yourself have done to me!’ 

‘And what is that?’ he asked. 

Violently, I came right up to him and thundered: 

‘Where is Marie? What have you done with Marie?’ 

At this name, a cloud spread over his brow; he appeared briefly ill-at- 
ease. Finally, breaking the silence, he answered: 

‘Maria! Yes, you are right ... But too many ears are listening to us.’ 

His uneasiness, the words ‘you are right,’ rekindled a hellish fire in my 
heart. It seemed all too evident to me that he was evading my question. At 
that moment, he looked at me with his candid expression, and with a 
voice full of emotion said: 

‘Do not suspect me, I beg of you. I will tell you all about it somewhere 
else. Come, love me as I love you, trustingly.’ 

He paused a moment to observe the effect of his words, and added 
fondly: 

‘May I call you brother?’ 

But my jealous anger had regained all of its violence, and it was only 
exacerbated by those tender words which appeared hypocritical to me. 

‘You dare to remind me of that time?’ I exclaimed. ‘Miserable ingrate!’ 

He interrupted me. His glistening eyes were swollen with tears. 

‘It is not I who am the ungrateful one!’ 

‘Well then, speak!’ I answered back heatedly. ‘What have you done 
with Marie?’ 


‘Somewhere else, not here!’ he answered me. ‘What we say here is 
not heard by our ears alone. In any case, you would doubtless not take my 
word for it. And besides, time is short. See, day is breaking. I must get you 
out of here. Look, you doubt me: that means the game is up. You might 
as well finish me off with a dagger. But wait just a little longer before car¬ 
rying out what you call your vengeance; first of all, I must free you. Come 
with me and let us find Biassou.’ 

Such words and deeds hid a mystery that I could not fathom. Despite 
all my biases against this man, his voice still touched a chord in my heart. 
As I listened to him, some indefinable power held sway over me. I caught 
myself wavering between vengeance and pity, distrust and blind aban¬ 
don. I followed him. 
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WE LEFT the quarters of the Morne Rouge negroes. I was amazed to be 
walking free in this barbarian camp where only the day before every brig¬ 
and had seemed to be thirsting for my blood. Far from trying to stop us, 
the blacks and mulattoes prostrated themselves as we went by, uttering 
exclamations of surprise, joy, and respect. I had no idea what rank Pierrot 
held in the rebel army but I recalled the dominion he exercised over his 
fellow slaves and so had no difficulty accounting for the importance he 
seemed to possess amongst his comrades in rebellion. 

When we arrived at the line of guards on watch in front of Biassou’s 
grotto, their leader—the mulatto Candy—stepped forward. Menacing us 
from a distance, he asked how it was that we dared approach so close to 
the general. But when he got near enough to see Pierrot’s features dis¬ 
tinctly, he suddenly removed his gold-embroidered montera and, as if 
terrified by his own audacity, bowed low to the ground and ushered us in 
to see Biassou, stammering a thousand excuses which Pierrot answered 
with nothing more than a disdainful gesture. 

The respect of the common negro soldiers for Pierrot hadn’t astonished 
me, but upon seeing Candy, one of their principal officers, humble him¬ 
self in this way before my uncle’s slave, I began to ask myself who this 
man with such seemingly great authority could be. It was quite another 
matter when I saw the generalissimo, who at the moment we entered 
was alone and quietly eating a callaloo, get up hastily at the sight of Pierrot 


and, dissimulating anxious surprise and violent resentment beneath an 
appearance of deep respect, bow down humbly before my companion 
and offer him his own mahogany throne. Pierrot refused it. 

‘Jean Biassou,’ he said, ‘I have not come to take your place, but simply 
to beg a favour of you.’ 

‘Alteza,’ Biassou answered, redoubling his salutations, ‘you know that 
you have at your disposal all that depends on Jean Biassou, all that belongs 
to Jean Biassou, and Jean Biassou himself.’ 

That Biassou accorded Pierrot this title of alteza, which is equivalent 
to that of royal highness or sultanic majesty, increased my astonishment 
even more. 

‘I do not wish for so much,’ Pierrot carried on curtly. ‘I am asking 
you only for the life and liberty of this prisoner.’ 

He designated me with his hand. For a moment Biassou seemed taken 
aback, but his discomposure was short-lived. 

‘Your servant is desolated, alteza. You request of him much more than 
he can grant you, to his great regret. This prisoner is not Jean Biassou, 
does not belong to Jean Biassou, and does not depend on Jean Biassou.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Pierrot asked sternly. ‘On whom, then, does he 
depend? Is there any other authority here than you?’ 

‘Alas yes, alteza!’ 

‘And who might that be?’ 

‘My army.’ 

The caressing, sly manner in which Biassou was evading Pierrot’s 
haughty, forthright questions indicated that he was determined to grant the 
other man nothing more than an apparently obligatory show of respect. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Pierrot. ‘Your army! And do you not command it?’ 

Maintaining his advantage, and yet without abandoning his pose of 
inferiority, Biassou answered with apparent sincerity: 

‘Su alteza, do you think that one can truly command men who have 
decided to revolt because they quite simply no longer wish to obey?’ 

I set too little store on life to break the silence, but what I had seen the 
previous day of Biassou’s unlimited authority over his gangs could have 
furnished me with the opportunity to refute him and lay bare his duplic¬ 
ity. Pierrot answered him back: 

‘Well then! If you do not know how to command your army, and if 
your soldiers are your leaders, what motives for hatred can they have 
against this prisoner?’ 

‘Boukmann has just been killed by government troops,’ replied 
Biassou, affecting a sad look for his ferocious, mocking face. ‘My people 


have resolved to avenge themselves on this white man for the death of the 
leader of the negro maroons from Jamaica. They want to set trophy up 
against trophy: they want the head of this young officer to serve as a 
counterweight to the head of Boukmann on those scales in which the 
bon Giu is weighing the two parties.’ 

‘How could you have condoned such a horrible act of retaliation?’ 
Pierrot rejoined. 93 Listen to me, Jean Biassou: it is cruelties such as these 
that will be the downfall of our just cause. Prisoner in the white camp, 
from which I managed to escape, I was unaware of Boukmann’s death 
until you informed me of it. It is heaven’s just punishment for his crimes. 
I shall inform you of another piece of news: Jeannot, the very same black 
chief who served as a guide for the whites in order to lure them into the 
ambush at Dompte-Mulatre, Jeannot has also just met his death. 94 You 
know—do not interrupt me, Biassou—that he vied with Boukmann and 
yourself when it came to atrocities. Now, pay attention to this, it is not 
lightning from heaven, it is not the whites who struck him down: it is 
Jean-Fran^ois himself who committed this act of justice.’ 

Biassou, who had been listening with grim respect, let out an excla¬ 
mation of surprise. At this moment Rigaud entered, made a deep bow to 
Pierrot, and whispered something to the generalissimo. A great commo¬ 
tion could be heard outside in the camp. Pierrot continued: 

‘... Yes, Jean-Frangois—whose only shortcomings are an unfortunate 
taste for luxury and the ridiculous display he makes of himself every day 
in that six-horse carriage which takes him from his camp to the mass cel¬ 
ebrated by the cure of Grande Riviere—Jean-Franijois has punished 
Jeannot’s acts of frenzy. That monster went before the firing squad yes¬ 
terday, despite his cowardly appeals and despite the fact that, at the very 
last, the brigand clung with so much terror to the cure of Marmelade, 
who had been assigned the task of exhorting him, that he had to be 
forcibly dragged off him. He was brought before the firing squad yester¬ 
day, at the foot of the very tree from which he used to hang his living vic¬ 
tims on iron hooks. Biassou, ponder this example! Why all these massacres 
that oblige the whites to respond with such ferocity? And why resort to 
trickery for the purpose of whipping our poor comrades into a frenzy 
when they are already past the boiling point? At Trou-Cofiy there is a 
mulatto charlatan by the name of Romaine the Prophetess who is goad¬ 
ing a band of blacks to the point of fanaticism: he profanes the sacred 
mass; he persuades his followers that he is in contact with the Virgin Mary, 
whose supposed oracles he listens to by placing his head in the tabernacle; 
he incites his comrades to murder and pillage, all in the name of Marial ’ 95 


There was perhaps something even more tender than religious devo¬ 
tion in the way Pierrot uttered this name. I don’t know why, but it 
offended and provoked me. 

‘... Well then!’ the slave carried on. ‘In your camp you have some obi 
or other, some trickster like this Romaine the Prophetess! I am not 
unaware that you need a common bond when leading an army made up 
of men from so many different regions, of such diverse parentage and 
colour, but could you not create it through other means than a ferocious 
fanaticism and ridiculous superstitions? Believe me, Biassou, the whites are 
less cruel than we. I have seen many planters defend the lives of their 
slaves. I am not unaware that for a number of them it was a matter of 
saving a sum of money rather than a man’s life, but at least their self- 
interest lent them a certain virtue. Let us not be any less lenient than they; 
for us, it is also a matter of self-interest. Will our cause be more holy and 
more just once we have exterminated women, slit the throats of children, 
tortured old men, burned colonists in their houses? And yet this is what 
we are doing on a daily basis. Answer me, Biassou, must the only trace we 
leave of our passing always be a trail of blood, a trail of fire?’ 

He fell silent. The gleam in his eyes, the tone of his voice, gave to his 
words a power of conviction and an authority impossible to reproduce. 
Biassou, like a fox captured by a lion, his gaze obliquely lowered, seemed 
to be looking around for a stratagem that might enable him to escape 
from such a mighty force. As he pondered, the leader of the band from 
Les Cayes—that same Rigaud who the previous day had observed with a 
calm countenance all the horrors committed in his presence—appeared to 
get indignant at the enormities Pierrot had depicted, and exclaimed with 
a hypocritical dismay: 

‘Ah, dear God! How terrible the fury of a people can be!’ 96 
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DURING THIS time, it was getting noisier outside, and this appeared to 
be worrying Biassou. Later on, I found out that the Mome Rouge negroes 
were the ones responsible for all that commotion: they were going from one 
end of the camp to the other, announcing the return of my liberator and let¬ 
ting it be known that, whatever motive had led him to call on Biassou, 
they would back him up. Rigaud had just informed the generalissimo of this 


situation, and it was the fear of a disastrous division in the ranks that deter¬ 
mined the sly chief to make a concession of sorts to Pierrot’s wishes. 

‘AltezaJ he said with a chagrined look, ‘if we are harsh with the whites, 
you are harsh with us. You are wrong to blame me for the violence of the 
torrent: it sweeps me along with it. But in short que podria hacer ahora* that 
would be agreeable to you?’ 

‘I have already told you, sefior Biassou,’ Pierrot answered. ‘Let me take 
this prisoner away with me.’ 

Biassou remained thoughtful for a moment and then, assuming as frank 
an expression as he could, exclaimed: 

‘All right then, alteza. I want to prove to you just how great is my 
desire to please you. Only permit me to have a word in private with the 
prisoner; he will then be free to follow you.’ 

‘Certainly! By all means,’ Pierrot answered. 

His look of righteous pride and displeasure vanished, and his face lit up 
with joy. He moved back a few steps. 

Biassou led me to a corner of the grotto and whispered to me: 

‘I can only grant you your life on one condition. You know what it is. 
Do you assent to it?’ 

He showed me the dispatch from Jean-Fran^ois. To consent would 
have seemed contemptible to me. 

‘No!’ I shot back at him. 

‘Ah!’ he sniggered. ‘As determined as ever! So, you’re counting a great 
deal on your protector? Do you know who he is?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied curtly. ‘A monster like you, only even more hypocritical!’ 

He reared back in astonishment, trying to gauge from my eyes whether 
I was speaking seriously: 

‘What’s that! So you don’t know him?’ 

I answered disdainfully: 

‘I recognize in him only a slave of my uncle’s, Pierrot by name.’ 

Biassou began to snigger again. 

‘Ha! Ha! Here’s an odd state of affairs. He begs for your life and liberty, 
and you call him “a monster like me!”’ 

‘What does it matter to me?’ I answered. ‘If I were to secure a moment’s 
liberty, I would not be begging for my life, but demanding his!’ 

‘How’s that?’ Biassou queried. ‘Yet you seem to be speaking your 
mind, and I don’t imagine you feel like trifling with your life. There’s 
something behind all this that I don’t understand. You’re protected by a 


* What might I do now? 



man you hate; he pleads for your life, and you want him dead! In any case, 
it’s all the same to me. You desire a moment’s liberty, and it’s all I can 
grant you. I shall let you go, you’re free to follow him. But first give me 
your word of honour that you will return and hand yourself back over to 
me two hours before sunset. You’re a Frenchman, right?’ 

Truth be told, gentlemen, life was a burden to me. Besides, I was 
repelled by the idea of owing that life to Pierrot, whom so many appear¬ 
ances singled out as the object of my hatred. Indeed, I’m not sure whether 
my resolve might not have been strengthened by the certainty that 
Biassou, who wasn’t one to let go of his prey readily, would never con¬ 
sent to my release. A few hours of freedom were all I really wanted—just 
enough time, before dying, to clarify my beloved Marie’s fate and my 
own. The promise that Biassou asked of me, trusting to French honour, 
was a sure and easy way of securing one more day of life; I gave it to him. 

After binding me in this manner, the chief went up to Pierrot. 

‘ Alteza ,’ he said in an obsequious tone, ‘the white prisoner is at your 
disposal. You can take him away. He is free to accompany you.’ 

I had never seen so much happiness in Pierrot’s eyes. 

‘Thank you, Biassou!’ he exclaimed, holding his hand out to him. 
‘Thank you! You have just done me a favour that entitles you to ask any¬ 
thing of me from now on! Remain in charge of my Morne Rouge broth¬ 
ers until my return.’ 

He turned toward me. 

‘Now that you are free,’ he said, ‘come!’ 

And, in a singularly energetic fashion, he led me away. 

Biassou watched us leave, a look of astonishment on his face that even 
the many demonstrations of respect with which he graced Pierrot’s depar¬ 
ture could not mask. 
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I WAS EAGER to be alone with Pierrot. His uneasiness when I had ques¬ 
tioned him as to Marie’s fate and the insolent tenderness with which he 
dared to utter her name had once again instilled in me those feelings of 
loathing and jealousy that had first sprung up in my heart when, through 
the flames devouring Fort Galifet, I saw him abduct the woman whom I 
could scarcely even call my wife. In the face of that, what did they matter 


to me, all those generous reproaches he had directed in my presence at the 
bloodthirsty Biassou, all the pains he had taken to save my life, and even 
that extraordinary quality which marked his every word and action? What 
did it matter to me, this mystery that seemed to enshroud him—that caused 
him to appear before my very eyes, alive, when I thought I had witnessed 
his death; that revealed him to be a captive of the whites when I had seen 
him swallowed up in the Grande Riviere; that transformed the slave into 
a royal highness, the prisoner into a liberator? Of all these incomprehensi¬ 
ble matters, the only one that was clear to me was the odious abduction of 
Marie: an outrage to avenge, a crime to punish. All the strange things 
which I had witnessed were barely enough to make me suspend my judg¬ 
ment, and I awaited impatiently the time when I would be able to force 
my rival to explain himself. That moment finally came. 

We had made our way through the triple file of blacks who were pros¬ 
trating themselves as we passed by and exclaiming with surprise: ‘Miraculo! 
ya no esta prisionero!’ I’m not sure if it was me or Pierrot they meant. We 
had crossed the camp’s outer limits and the last of Biassou’s sentinels had 
disappeared from sight behind trees and rocks. Rask, in high spirits, was 
running ahead and then doubling back on us. Pierrot was walking at a 
rapid pace; I stopped him brusquely. 

‘Listen,’ I said to him, ‘it’s useless to go any further. The ears you were 
afraid of can no longer hear us. Speak, what have you done with Marie?’ 

Intense emotion made me gasp out my words. He looked at me kindly. 

‘Still that!’ he replied. 

‘Yes, still that!’ I exclaimed furiously. ‘Still that! I shall put this question 
to you until the two of us have drawn our last breath. Where is Marie?’ 

‘So nothing can dispel your doubts about my loyalty! You will find out 
soon enough.’ 

‘Soon enough? Monster!’ I retorted. ‘I want to know it now. Where is 
Marie? Where is Marie? Do you hear me? Answer, or prepare to stake 
your life against mine! Defend yourself!’ 

‘I have already told you,’ he went on sadly, ‘that such a thing is not 
possible. The torrent does not struggle against its source; my life, which 
you have saved three times, cannot enter into combat with yours. In any 
case, even if I wanted to, it would be impossible. Between the two of us, 
we have only one dagger.’ 

As he spoke these words, he pulled a dagger from his belt and offered 
it to me. 


* A miracle! He is no longer a prisoner! 



‘Here, take it,’ he said. 

I was beside myself with rage. I grabbed hold of it and ran the glisten¬ 
ing dagger up and down his chest. He made no effort to back away. 

‘Miserable wretch,’ I stormed at him. ‘Don’t make me commit murder. 
I’ll thrust this blade into your heart if you don’t tell me this very instant 
where my wife is.’ 

He answered me without anger: 

‘You are the master. But, I pray of you, let me have one more hour of 
life. Follow me. You doubt the man who owes you three lives, the man 
you called your brother. Listen, if in an hour you still have doubts, you are 
free to kill me. There will be plenty of time for that. It should be clear that 
I have no desire to resist you. I entreat you in the very name of Maria 
With great effort, he added: ... of your wife. One more hour, and if I 
beg you in this manner, well, it is not for my sake, it is for yours!’ 

An inexpressible mixture of conviction and distress was in his voice. 
Something seemed to warn me that he might well be telling the truth— 
that mere concern for preserving his life would not be enough to give 
his voice this penetrating tenderness, this imploring sweetness, and that 
he was pleading for more than just himself. I yielded once again to the 
secret ascendancy he exercised over me and which at that moment I 
blushed to acknowledge. 

‘Let’s go,’ I said. ‘I grant you an hour’s reprieve; I will follow you.’ 

I tried to give him back the dagger. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘Keep it, you do not trust me. But come, let us not 
lose any time.’ 
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HE SET OFF, once more leading the way. During our exchange, Rask 
had made repeated attempts at starting up again, each time eventually 
coming back toward us and casting a look of inquiry in my direction to 
see why we had stopped. Now he joyfully bounded off ahead. We disap¬ 
peared into the virgin forest. After about half an hour we came out onto 
a lovely, verdant savannah traversed by a mountain spring and bordered 
by the deep shade of the forest’s enormous, centuries-old trees. Opening 
out onto the savannah was a cavern, its greyish exterior covered with a 
profusion of climbing plants, a green veil of clematis, liana, jasmine. 


Rask was on the point of barking but Pierrot made a sign for him to keep 
quiet. Without saying a word, he led me by the hand into the cavern. 

In this grotto, seated on an esparto mat with her back turned to the 
light, was a woman. At the sound of our steps, she turned ... My friends, 
it was Marie! 

Just as on the day of our wedding, she was wearing a white dress and 
she still had the wreath of orange blossoms in her hair—the young wife’s 
last virginal adornment—which my hands had not removed from her 
brow. She noticed me, saw who I was, let out a cry, and fell into my arms, 
overcome with joy and surprise. I was thunderstruck. 

At this cry, an old woman carrying a child in her arms rushed out of 
a second room that was set up near the back of the cavern. It was 
Marie’s nurse and the youngest child of my poor uncle. Pierrot had 
gone to fetch some water from the near-by spring. He threw a few 
drops of it onto Marie’s face. The coolness of the water revived her; she 
opened her eyes. 

‘Leopold!’ she said. ‘My Leopold!’ 

‘Marie!... ’ I answered, and the remainder of our words was swallowed 
up in a kiss. 

‘Not in front of me, for pity’s sake!’ wailed a harrowing voice. 

We looked up; it was Pierrot. He was there, witnessing our acts of 
endearment as if they were acts of torture. His heaving breast was gasping 
for air; an ice-cold sweat was streaming from his forehead. His every limb 
was trembling. All at once he covered his face with his two hands and ran 
out of the grotto, repeating in a terrible tone: ‘Not in front of me!’ 

Marie half raised herself out of my arms and, as she followed him with 
her eyes, exclaimed: 

‘Good heavens, my dear Leopold! Our love appears to cause him pain. 
Is it possible that he loves me?’ 

The slave’s cry had proven to me that he was my rival; Marie’s excla¬ 
mation proved to me that he was also my friend. 

‘Marie!’ I answered, and a bliss I had never felt before entered my heart 
at the same time as a terrible pang of regret. ‘Marie! Did you know noth¬ 
ing about it?’ 

‘But I still know nothing about it,’ she replied with a chaste blush. 
‘What! He loves me! I never even noticed.’ 

Rapturously, I clasped her tight. 

‘I regain my wife and my friend!’ I exclaimed. ‘How happy I am and 
how guilty! I doubted him.’ 


‘What!’ Marie responded in astonishment. ‘Him! Pierrot! Oh yes, you 
are guilty indeed. He saved my life twice: you owe him that, and perhaps 
even more,’ she added, lowering her eyes. ‘Without him the crocodile in 
the river would have devoured me; without him the negroes ... Pierrot is 
the one who snatched me from their hands at the very moment they were 
doubtless going to reunite me with my poor father!’ 

She broke off and started weeping. 

‘And why,’ I asked her, ‘did Pierrot not return you to the Cape, to 
your husband?’ 

‘He tried to,’ she answered, ‘but he could not manage it. Obliged as he 
was to hide from both the blacks and the whites, it was very difficult for 
him. Moreover, no one knew what had become of you. Some people said 
they had seen you fall dead, but Pierrot assured me this wasn’t the case, 
and I was very sure it wasn’t, for something would have warned me of 
it—and if you had died, I too would have died, at the very same time.’ 

‘So,’ I questioned her, ‘Pierrot brought you here?’ 

‘Yes, Leopold. This secluded grotto is known to him alone. He rescued 
not just me but all that remained of the family: my dear old nurse and my 
little brother. He hid us here. I assure you it’s all very comfortable, and if 
it were not for the war that’s stirring up the whole country, now that 
we’re ruined I would like to live here with you. Pierrot saw to our every 
need. He would stop in often. He’d be wearing a red feather on his head. 
He consoled me, spoke to me about you, assured me that you would be 
restored to me. Not having seen him in three days, though, I was begin¬ 
ning to worry—and then he returned with you! So he went off in search 
of you, this poor friend of yours?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered her. 

‘But if that’s the case,’ she went on, ‘then how can it be that he’s in 
love with me? Are you sure of it?’ 

‘Now I’m sure!’ I declared to her. ‘He’s the one who, on the point of 
stabbing me, let himself be swayed by the fear of causing you distress; he’s 
the one who sang those love-songs to you in the pavilion by the river.’ 

‘Really!’ Marie said with naive surprise. ‘He’s your rival! The wicked 
man with the marigolds is one and the same as this good Pierrot! I can’t 
believe it. He was so humble in my presence, so respectful—more so than 
when he was our slave! It’s true that every so often he looked at me in a 
peculiar way, but it was only out of sadness and I attributed it to my mis¬ 
fortunes. If you knew with what passionate devotion he would talk to me 
about my Leopold! His friendship spoke of you almost as my love did.’ 


Enchantment and at the same time desolation: this was the effect of 
Marie’s explanations on me. I remembered with what cruelty I had treated 
the generous Pierrot, and I felt all the force of his tender and resigned 
reproach: ‘It is not I who am the ungrateful one.’ 

At that moment Pierrot returned. He had a dark, pained look on his 
face, like a condemned man who has come back from being tortured 
and yet who has successfully withstood it. He moved slowly toward 
me. Pointing to the dagger I had placed in my belt, he said to me in a 
solemn voice: 

‘The hour has elapsed.’ 

‘The hour! What hour?’ I asked him. 

‘The one you granted me; I needed it in order to lead you here. Then, 
I begged you to spare my life; now, I am begging you to deliver me 
from it.’ 

The sweetest feelings of the heart—love, friendship, gratitude—all 
came together at this moment and tore me apart. I fell at the slave’s feet, 
incapable of saying a word, sobbing bitterly. He hurriedly lifted me up. 

‘What are you doing?’ he said to me. 

‘I am paying you the tribute I owe you. I am no longer worthy of a 
friendship like yours. Any goodwill you have for me cannot extend so far 
as to pardon my ingratitude.’ 

For a while the look on his face remained forbidding. He appeared to 
be undergoing a violent struggle within himself: he took a step toward me 
and then drew back; he opened his mouth but then shut it again. This 
moment of hesitation did not last long. He opened wide his arms to me: 

‘Can I call you brother now?’ he asked. 

My only answer to him was to throw myself upon his breast. 

After a slight pause, he added: 

‘You are a good man, but your unhappiness made you unjust.’ 

‘I have regained my brother,’ I said to him. ‘I am no longer unhappy, 
but I am most certainly guilty.’ 

‘Guilty, brother! I too have been so, and more than you. You are no 
longer unhappy. I, on the contrary, will always be so!’ 
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THE FIRST transports of friendship had made his face sparkle with a joy 
that soon vanished; his features took on an odd, intensely sad expression. 

‘Listen,’ he said to me in an icy tone of voice. ‘My father was king in 
the land of Kakongo. 97 Outside his door he would dispense justice to his 
subjects and for each judgement that he passed he would drink—follow¬ 
ing the custom of kings—a full cup of palm wine. We were happy, we 
were powerful. The Europeans came; they gave me all that useless knowl¬ 
edge that so impressed you. Their leader was a Spanish captain; he 
promised my father lands more vast than his own and white women. My 
father followed him with his family ... Brother, they sold us!’ 

The black man’s chest heaved; his eyes sparkled with anger. Heedlessly, 
he snapped in two a young medlar tree that happened to be next to him. 
He continued, seemingly oblivious to me: 

‘The master of the land of Kakongo had acquired a master, and his son 
became a slave stooped low over the fields of Santo Domingo. The young 
lion was separated from his old father so that the two of them might be 
more easily tamed; the young wife was taken from her husband with an 
eye to the profit that would come from coupling them with others; the 
little children looked for the mother who had nourished them, for the 
father who used to bathe them in the torrents, but they found only bar¬ 
barous tyrants and were made to sleep with the dogs!’ 

He fell silent. Even though he was no longer speaking, his lips kept 
moving. His expression was blank, his eyes wild. At length, he grabbed 
me roughly by the arm. 

‘Brother, do you understand? I was sold to different masters as one sells 
a head of cattle ... You remember when Oge was tortured to death? On 
that day I saw my father again. I saw him broken on the wheel! Do you 
hear me?’ 

I shuddered. He added: 

‘My wife was prostituted to the whites. Do you hear me, brother? She 
died, begging that I avenge her. Truth be told,’ he continued hesitantly, 
lowering his eyes, ‘I have been guilty. I have loved another woman ... 
But the less said the better! 

All my people were urging me to free them and take my revenge. 
Rask would bring me their messages. 

I was unable to do what they wanted. I was myself in your uncle’s pris¬ 
ons. The day when you obtained my pardon, I left to rescue my children 


from the hands of a ferocious master. I arrived at the place ... Brother, the 
last of the king of Kakongo’s grandsons had just expired under the blows 
of a white man! The others had preceded him.’ 

He broke off and asked me icily: 

‘Brother, what would you have done?’ 

This heart-rending account had left me frozen with horror. I answered 
his question with a menacing gesture. He understood me, and started 
smiling bitterly. He continued his account: 

‘The slaves rose up against their master and punished him for the 
murder of my children. They elected me their leader. You know the 
calamities that came about as a result of this rebellion. I learned that your 
uncle’s slaves were preparing to follow the same example. I arrived in 
Acul the very night of the insurrection. You were away. Your uncle had 
just been stabbed to death in his bed. The blacks were already setting fire 
to the plantations. I was unable to calm their fury, for they believed that 
by burning down your uncle’s properties they were avenging me. I had 
to save what was left of your family. I found my way into the fort 
through the breach I had created there during my imprisonment. I 
entrusted your wife’s nurse to a faithful black man. Saving your Maria 
proved more difficult. She had run toward the part of the fort that was on 
fire to rescue the youngest of her brothers, the only one who had escaped 
the massacre. Some blacks had her encircled; they were going to kill her. 
I stepped forward and ordered them to let me take my own revenge. 
They withdrew. I took your wife in my arms, I entrusted the child to 
Rask, and I lodged them both in this cavern. I am the only one who 
knows about its existence and how to get to it ... So there you have my 
crime, brother.’ 

Increasingly overwhelmed by remorse and gratitude, I would once 
again have thrown myself at Pierrot’s feet but, with an offended look, he 
stopped me. 

‘Come, let us go,’ he urged a moment later, taking me by the hand. 
‘Bring your wife and the others. It is time for us to leave.’ 

Surprised, I asked him where he wanted to take us. 

‘To the camp of the whites,’ he answered me. ‘This hiding place is no 
longer safe. Tomorrow, at the break of day, the whites are set to attack 
Biassou’s camp; the forest will certainly be set on fire. Besides, we do not 
have a moment to lose: ten heads are answering for mine. We can hurry, 
because you are free; we must hurry, because I am not.’ 

These words increased my surprise; I asked him to explain what he 
meant. 


‘Have you not heard that Bug-Jargal was being held prisoner?’ he said 
impatiently. 

‘Yes, but what does this Bug-Jargal have to do with you?’ 

He seemed astonished in turn, and answered solemnly: 

‘I am Bug-Jargal.’ 
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YOU MIGHT say that when it came to this man I was accustomed to 
being surprised. Not without astonishment had I seen the slave Pierrot 
transformed just moments earlier into an African king. I was all the more 
struck with admiration now that I recognized in him the redoubtable and 
magnanimous Bug-Jargal, leader of the insurgents from Morne Rouge. I 
finally understood why all the rebels, and even Biassou, paid such respect 
to the chieftain Bug-Jargal, the king of Kakongo. 

He did not appear to notice the impression made on me by these last 
words of his. 

‘I had been told,’ he carried on, ‘that you were a prisoner in Biassou’s 
camp. I came to deliver you.’ 

‘Why then did you say to me just now that you were not free?’ 

He looked at me as if trying to guess what had brought about this 
entirely natural question. 

‘Look,’ he said to me. ‘This morning I was a prisoner amongst your 
people. I heard it announced in the camp that Biassou had declared his 
intention to have a young captive by the name of Leopold d’Auverney 
killed before sunset. They put more guards around me. I found out that 
my execution would follow yours, and that were I to escape ten of my 
comrades would answer for me ... You see that I am pressed for time.’ 

Still I kept at him. 

‘So you escaped?’ I asked him. 

‘And how else would I be here? Did I not have to save you? Do I not 
owe you my life? Come, follow me now. It is an hour’s march from here 
to the white camp, the same distance as to Biassou’s camp. See, the 
shadow of those coconut trees is getting longer and its round top lies on 
the grass like an enormous condor egg. In three hours the sun will have 
set. Come, brother, time is short.’ 


‘In three hours the sun will have set.’ Such simple words, but they made 
my blood run cold as if I had seen a ghost. They recalled to me the fatal 
promise I had made to Biassou. Alas! Seeing Marie again had caused me to 
lose sight of the fact that we would soon be separated forever. I had felt 
nothing but delight and intoxication; all those emotions had deprived me 
of my memory, and in my happiness I had forgotten my impending death. 
My friend’s words were a violent reminder of the fate that awaited me. ‘In 
three hours the sun will have set.’ It would take an hour to get back to 
Biassou’s camp. My bounden duty was clear. The brigand had my word, 
and it was a far better thing to die than to give this barbarian the right to 
be contemptuous of the only thing he still seemed to trust: a Frenchman’s 
honour. It was a harrowing dilemma. I chose what I had to choose but, 
gentlemen, I will admit it, I hesitated a moment. Could you blame me? 
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FINALLY, heaving a sigh, I took hold of Bug-Jargal’s hand with one 
hand and my poor Marie’s with the other. An ominous cloud had spread 
over my features, and she was watching it anxiously. 

‘Bug-Jargal,’ I said haltingly, ‘I entrust to you the only being in the 
world I love more than you, Marie. Return to the camp without me for 
I am unable to follow you.’ 

‘My God,’ Marie gasped. ‘What new calamity is this?’ 

Bug-Jargal had given a start. A look of pained astonishment was in his 
eyes. 

‘Brother, what are you saying?’ 

Marie was so overwhelmed with terror by the mere thought of some 
approaching calamity, seemingly glimpsed by her overly prescient affec¬ 
tion, that I felt compelled to conceal its reality from her and spare her any 
agonizing farewells. I leaned over to Bug-Jargal and whispered in his ear: 

‘I am a captive. I swore to Biassou that I would return and place myself 
in his power two hours before the end of the day. I have promised to die.’ 

Flying into a rage, he thundered: 

‘The monster! So that is why he wanted to speak to you in secret: to 
extract this promise from you. I should have been on my guard against 
that wretched Biassou. How could I not have foreseen some act of treach¬ 
ery? He is not a black man, he is a mulatto.’ 


‘What is happening? What act of treachery? What promise?’ Marie 
asked, terrified. ‘Who is this Biassou?’ 

‘Be quiet, be quiet,’ I repeated in an undertone to Bug-Jargal. ‘Let us 
not alarm Marie.’ 

‘So be it,’ he said to me grimly. ‘But how could you have consented to 
this promise? Why did you give it?’ 

‘I believed you to be an ingrate, I believed Marie lost to me. What did 
I care about life?’ 

‘But surely a spoken promise cannot bind you to this brigand?’ 

‘I have given my word of honour.’ 

He seemed to be trying to understand what I meant. 

‘Your word of honour! What is that? Have the two of you drunk from 
the same cup? Have the two of you broken a ring together or a branch of 
red-flowering maple?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well then! So what are you telling us? What could possibly bind you?’ 

‘My honour,’ I answered. 

‘I do not know what that signifies. Nothing binds you to Biassou. 
Come with us.’ 

‘Brother, I cannot. I have promised.’ 

‘No! You have not promised!’ he exclaimed heatedly. Then he raised 
his voice: ‘Sister, join with me and help prevent your husband from leav¬ 
ing us. He wishes to return to the negro camp from which I rescued him, 
under the pretext that he has pledged his death to their chief Biassou.’ 

‘What have you done?’ I exclaimed in turn. 

It was too late to forestall the effect of this generous impulse which had 
made him call upon the woman he loved to help save his rival’s life. With 
a cry of despair, Marie had thrown herself into my arms. With her hands 
clasped round my neck, she hung upon my breast, drained of strength and 
almost breathless. 

‘Oh!’ she groaned in pain. ‘What is he saying, dear Leopold? He is 
deceiving me, isn’t that so? At the very moment when we have been 
reunited, surely you would not wish to go and leave me, and to leave me 
to go to your death? Answer me quickly or I shall die. You do not have 
the right to give up your life, because you must not give up mine. You 
could not possibly wish to part from me, never to see me again.’ 

‘Marie,’ I answered back, ‘don’t believe him. I am, indeed, going to 
leave you; it has to be done. But we will meet again, in another place.’ 

‘Another place,’ she replied in alarm. ‘What place? Where...?’ 

‘In heaven!’ I answered, unable to lie to this angel. 


Once again she fainted, only this time it was from grief. Time was get¬ 
ting short; my decision had been taken. I set her down in the arms of Bug- 
Jargal, whose eyes were full of tears. 

‘So nothing can keep you from doing this?’ he said to me. ‘There is 
nothing I can add to what you see before you. How can you resist Maria? 
For just one of the words she said to you I would have sacrificed a world 
for her—and you, you will not sacrifice your death for her?’ 

‘Honour!’ I answered. ‘Farewell, Bug-Jargal. Farewell, brother. I 
bequeath her to you.’ 

He took my hand. Lost in thought, he scarcely seemed to hear me. 

‘Brother, one of your relatives is at the white camp; I shall hand Maria 
over to him. As for me, I cannot accept your bequest.’ 

He pointed out a peak to me, the summit of which towered above the 
surrounding countryside. 

‘Do you see that crag? When the sign of your death appears there, it 
will not be long before people hear word of my own. Farewell.’ 

Without stopping to consider the cryptic meaning of these last words, 
I embraced him. I planted a kiss on the pale forehead of Marie, who was 
beginning to revive thanks to the attentions of her nurse, and I slipped 
away hastily for fear that her first glance, her first moan, would rob me of 
all my determination. 
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I SLIPPED away. I plunged into the depths of the forest, following our 
earlier tracks without even daring to cast a glance behind me. As if to 
numb the thoughts that overwhelmed me, I ran without stopping through 
the thickets, the savannahs, and the hills until finally, from the crest of a 
rock, Biassou’s camp—with its lines of ox-carts, its rows of ajoupas, and its 
seething mass of blacks—came into view. There, I halted. I was nearing 
the end of my journey and of my existence. Physically and emotionally 
exhausted, my strength was spent; I leaned against a tree so as not to fall 
and I let my eyes wander over the scene that stretched out beneath me in 
the fateful savannah. 

I thought that by this point I had drunk from every cup full of bitter¬ 
ness and gall. But I was as yet unacquainted with the cruellest of all mis¬ 
fortunes, which is for a happy, living man to be compelled by a moral 


force—more powerful than the force of events—to renounce happiness 
and life of his own free will. A few hours before, what did it matter to me 
whether I remained in the world or not? I was not alive, and extreme 
despair is a type of death that makes one long for the genuine article. But 
I had been rescued from this despair. Marie had been restored to me; 
bliss—dead and buried for me—had been, so to speak, resurrected; my 
past had turned back into my future; and all my eclipsed dreams had reap¬ 
peared more dazzling than ever. In short, life—a life of youth, love, and 
enchantment—had once again unfurled its radiance before me on an hori¬ 
zon without bounds. That life, I could begin it again. Everything—within 
me and without—was beckoning me to do so. There was no material 
obstacle, no visible hindrance. I was free, I was happy, and yet I had to 
die. I had taken only one step in this garden of paradise, and some vague 
sense of duty, which did not even have anything glorious about it, was 
forcing me to return to my doom. For a soul blighted by the frost of 
adversity, death is nothing; but how poignant is its touch, how cold it 
seems, when its hand falls on a heart in full bloom which is soaking up the 
warmth of existence and its joys! This was what I was experiencing. For 
one brief moment I had left behind the sepulchre, I had been intoxicated 
by all that is most heavenly upon earth—love, devotion, liberty—and 
now I had to return headlong into the tomb. 
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WHEN THIS state of dejection caused by regret had passed, a sort of 
rage took hold of me; I strode into the valley at a furious pace. I felt the 
need to get it all over and done with. I reported to the negro outposts. 
They looked surprised and refused to admit me. A bizarre state of affairs! 
I practically had to beg them. Two among them finally seized hold of me 
and took it upon themselves to lead me to Biassou. 

I entered his grotto. He was sumjunded by various instruments of torture 
and was busy testing out their springs. At the sound of his guards ushering 
me in, he turned his head; my presence did not appear to astonish him. 

‘Do you see?’ he said, displaying the horrible apparatus around him. 

I remained calm; I was familiar with the cruelty of this ‘hero of human¬ 
ity,’ and I was determined to endure everything without blanching. 


‘Is it not the case,’ he sniggered, ‘that Leogri was very lucky to have 
suffered nothing more than a hanging?’ 

Without answering, I looked at him with cold disdain. 

‘Go and inform my good chaplain,’ he then said to an aide-de-camp. 

Both of us remained silent for a moment, looking one another in the 
eye. I observed him; he watched me closely. 

At that moment Rigaud entered; with an agitated look on his face, he 
whispered something to the generalissimo. 

‘Rally all the leaders of my army,’ Biassou calmly ordered. 

A quarter of an hour later all the leaders in their diversely bizarre cos¬ 
tumes were gathered in front of the grotto. Biassou rose to his feet. 

‘Listen, amigos! The whites plan to attack us here, tomorrow at the 
break of day. Our position is a bad one; we need to vacate it. Let us set off 
at sunset and head for the Spanish frontier. Macaya, you will form the 
vanguard with your black maroons. Padrejean , 98 you will spike the guns 
seized from Praloto’s artillery ; 99 we can’t take them with us into the 
mornes. Brave warriors of Croix-des-Bouquets, you will set off after 
Macaya. Toussaint will follow with the blacks from Leogane and Trou. If 
the griots and the griotes make even the slightest clamour, let the army 
executioner take charge of them. Lieutenant-Colonel Cloud 1 "" will dis¬ 
tribute the English rifles that were disembarked at Cape Cabron, and will 
lead the ci-devant “free sang-meles” along the trails of La Vista. If there 
are any prisoners left, let their throats be slit. Ready the bullets, poison the 
arrows. Pour three tuns of arsenic into the spring where we drew water 
for the camp; the colonists will think it’s sugar and drink it without sus¬ 
pecting a thing. The troops from Limbe, Dondon, and Acul will set out 
after Cloud and Toussaint. Block every pathway through the savannah 
with boulders, block all the roads, set fire to the forests. Rigaud, you will 
remain with us. Candy, you will rally my bodyguard around me. The 
Morne Rouge blacks will form the rearguard, and they will not evacuate 
the savannah until sunrise.’ 

He leaned over toward Rigaud and whispered: 

‘Those are Bug-Jargal’s blacks. Would that they were crushed here! 
Muerta la tropa, muerto elgefe!’ Straightening back up, he raised his voice 
again: ‘Get going, hermanos. Candy will bring you the watchword.’ 

The leaders withdrew. 

‘General,’ said Rigaud, ‘it would be advisable to send Jean-Fran^ois’s 
dispatch. Things are going badly for us; it might stall the whites.’ 


* 


Gang dead, chief dead! 



Biassou hastily drew it out of his pocket. 

‘Now that you remind me ... But they will laugh at it: there are so 
many grammatical errors.’ He presented me with the document. ‘Listen, 
do you want to save your life? Once again, my goodness asks it of your 
stubbornness. Help me to rework this letter. I’ll dictate my ideas to you; 
you’ll write it up in the white style.’ 

With a shake of my head, I signalled ‘no.’ He looked irritated. 

‘So it’s no?’ he asked me. 

‘No!’ I answered. 

He was insistent. 

‘Think it over well.’ 

His gaze seemed to draw my own to the torture apparatus which he 
was idly fingering. 

‘It is because I’ve thought it over,’ I shot back, ‘that I refuse. You appear 
to me to fear for yourself and for your people; you count on this letter 
delaying the advance and the vengeance of the whites. I have no desire for 
a life that might perhaps help save your own. Let my torture begin.’ 

‘Ah! Ah! MuchachoF Biassou retorted, nudging the instruments of torture 
with his foot. ‘It seems to me that you’re starting to feel right at home with 
these. It annoys me no end, but I don’t have the time to try them out on 
you. This position is a dangerous one; I have to get clear of it as quickly as 
possible. Ah! You refuse to serve as my secretary! It’s just as well, you’re 
right, for in any case I would have had you killed afterwards. No one can 
be allowed to live with a secret of Biassou’s. And besides, my friend, I 
promised our good chaplain the pleasure of your death.’ 

He turned toward the obi, who had just entered. 

‘Bon per, is your squad ready?’ 

With a nod, the latter signalled in the affirmative. 

‘Did you pick some of the Morne Rouge blacks for the job? They’re 
the only ones in the army who don’t yet have any preparations to make 
for the departure.’ 

The obi signalled ‘yes’ a second time. 

Biassou then pointed to the large black flag that I had previously 
noticed in a corner of the grotto. 

‘That is what will let your people know when it’s time to give your 
epaulette over to your lieutenant. By then, you understand, I’ll already be 
on the move ... By the way, you’ve just gone for a little stroll. What did 
you think of the surroundings?’ 

‘It struck me,’ I answered icily, ‘that there were enough trees around to 
hang you and your entire band.’ 


‘Well now,’ he retorted with a forced snigger, ‘there is one place that 
you have doubtless not seen, and the bon per will make you acquainted 
with it. Farewell, young captain. Give my regards to Leogri.’ 

He saluted me with that laugh of his which reminded me of the sound 
of a rattlesnake, gesticulated, and then turned his back to me. The negroes 
dragged me away. The veiled obi accompanied us, rosary in hand. 
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I WALKED in their midst without putting up any resistance; true, to 
have done so would have been useless. We climbed to the brow of a 
mountain that was situated to the west of the savannah and there we 
stopped to rest for a while. I cast one last look at the setting sun—a sun 
that would never again rise for me. My guides got up; I followed them. 
We descended into a small valley that at any other time would have 
enchanted me. A torrent ran through it from one end to the other, 
imparting a fertile moistness to the soil; at the end of the valley the torrent 
streamed into one of those blue lakes that are so plentiful in the interior of 
the Saint Domingue mornes. How many times in happier days, at the 
twilight hour, had I sat down on the shore of those beautiful lakes to 
dream, watching their azure surface change into a silvery expanse on 
which, like golden spangles, the reflections of the first stars of evening are 
sown! That hour would soon come, but I had to pass it by! How beauti¬ 
ful this valley seemed to me! It was dotted with mighty sycamore maples 
of a prodigious height; dense clumps of mauritias —a variety of palm that 
prevents any other vegetation from growing under its cover; date trees; 
magnolias with their broad calyces; large catalpas showing off their glossy, 
jagged leaves against the golden blossoms of the laburnum trees. You 
could see the blue-azure haloes found on that species of wild honeysuckle 
the negroes call coali mixed in with the pale yellow flowers of the 
Canadian osier. Green curtains of liana vines hid from sight the brownish 
slopes of the neighbouring crags. From every corner of this virgin soil 
there arose a primitive perfume like the one that the first man must have 
breathed as he smelled the first roses of Eden. 

All this time we were walking on a trail that ran along the edge of the 
torrent. To my surprise, the trail ended abruptly at the foot of a sheer 
rock face, at the bottom of which I noticed an opening in the form of an 


arch from which the torrent streamed forth. A muffled noise and a raging 
wind rose up from this natural arch. The negroes bore left, and we scaled 
the rock face, following a winding and uneven path which seemed to 
have been hollowed out of the rock by the waters of a torrent that had 
long since dried up. Then a vault appeared, half blocked by the brambles, 
holly, and wild thorns that grew there. From under this vault you could 
hear a noise similar to the one coming from the arch in the valley. The 
blacks hauled me into it. The moment I took my first step into this sub¬ 
terranean passage, the obi came up and said to me in a strange voice: 
‘Now as for predictions, here is one that I have for you. Only one of us 
will leave this vault and return along this path.’ It wasn’t worthy of a 
response. We advanced further into the darkness. The noise was getting 
louder and louder; we could no longer hear our own footsteps. I con¬ 
cluded that it had to be coming from a waterfall and I was not mistaken. 

After ten minutes of walking in the gloom, we arrived at an internal 
platform of sorts formed by nature in the heart of the mountain. Most of 
this semicircular platform was washed over by the torrent, which made a 
dreadful noise as it gushed out of the mountain’s veins. Above this sub¬ 
terranean chamber, the vault formed a sort of dome clad with yellowish 
ivy. Running almost all the way across the vault was a crevice through 
which daylight penetrated; its edge was crowned with green shrubs, which 
at that moment were tinged gold by the rays of the sun. At the north end 
of the platform, the torrent disappeared with a roar into a chasm; the 
shadowy glimmer of light descending from the crevice seemed to be float¬ 
ing at the bottom of the chasm without being able to penetrate it. An old 
tree leaned over the abyss, its topmost branches sprayed by the spume 
from the falls, its gnarled trunk piercing through the rock one or two feet 
below the edge. With both its top and bottom thus awash in the waters of 
the torrent, the tree—which jutted out over the chasm like a fleshless 
arm—was so stripped of foliage that its species was unrecognizable. It was 
an altogether singular phenomenon: the moisture soaking its roots was all 
that kept it from dying, while the violence of the cataract kept tearing off 
its new limbs, forcing it to retain the same branches for all eternity. 
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HERE, IN this awe-inspiring place, the blacks came to a halt, and I saw 
that the time had come for me to die. 

Then, at the edge of this chasm into which I—of my own free will, as it 
were—was going to hurl myself, I was once again assailed by the image of 
happiness I had renounced only a few hours before; it came upon me like 
a sense of regret, almost like a pang of remorse. Any pleading would have 
been unworthy of me; nevertheless, I could not hold back a word of lament. 

‘Friends,’ I said to the blacks surrounding me, ‘do you know that it is 
a sad thing to perish at twenty, when you are full of strength and life, 
when you are loved by those you love, and when you are leaving behind 
someone whose eyes will weep until the day they close forever?’ 

A horrible laugh greeted my lament. It came from the little obi. This 
veritable demon, this impenetrable being, scurried up to me. 

‘Ha! Ha! Ha! You regret life. Labado sea Dios! My only fear was that 
you would not be afraid of death!’ 

It was that same voice, that same laugh, which had already thwarted all 
my conjectures. 

‘Miserable creature,’ I said to him, ‘who are you?’ 

‘You are about to find out!’ he answered me. Then, pushing aside the 
silver monstrance that adorned his dusky chest, he snarled: ‘Look!’ 

I bent down over him. Two names were burnt into the obi’s hairy 
breast in whitish letters—the hideous and ineffaceable traces left on the 
chests of slaves by the imprint of a burning iron. One of these names was 
Effingham, the other was that of my uncle, my own name, d’Auvemeyl I 
was struck dumb with surprise. 

‘Well then, Leopold d’Auverney!’ the obi asked me. ‘Does your name 
tell you mine?’ 

Astonished to hear this man call me by name, I answered, ‘no,’ trying 
hard to rally my memory. ‘These two names were never joined together 
except on the fool’s chest ... But he is dead, that poor dwarf, and in any 
case he was devoted to us. You can’t be Habibrah!’ 

‘None other!’ he bellowed and, lifting up the blood-stained gorra, he 
removed his veil. There, in plain sight, was the deformed face of the 
house-dwarf, but the air of mad gaiety by which I knew him had been 
replaced with a threatening and sinister expression. 

‘Good God!’ I exclaimed, dumbfounded. ‘So all the dead come back to 
life? Habibrah, my uncle’s jester!’ 


The dwarf placed a hand on his dagger and said in his muffled voice: 

‘His jester ... and his murderer.’ 

I drew back in horror. 

‘His murderer! Blackguard, is that how you showed your gratitude for 
his acts of kindness?’ 

‘His kindness! You mean his insults!’ 

‘What!’ I snapped back. ‘So it’s you who struck him down, miserable 
creature!’ 

‘I’m the one!’ he responded, with a horrible look on his face. ‘I drove 
the knife so deep into his heart that he barely had time to open his eyes 
before he was dead. He let out a feeble scream: “Help me, Habibrah!” I 
helped him all right!’ 

This atrocious tale, and his atrocious cold-bloodedness, revolted me. 

‘Villain! Cowardly assassin! Had you forgotten all the favours he 
granted you, and you alone? You ate next to his table, you slept next to 
his bed 

‘ ... Like a dog!’ Habibrah curtly interrupted. ‘Como tin perro! Go on! 
I remembered only too well those privileges that are nothing more than 
indignities. I avenged myself for them on him, and I’m going to avenge 
myself for them on you! Listen here. Do you think that just because I am 
a mulatto, a misshapen dwarf, that I am not a man? Ah! I’ve got a soul, 
and a soul far grander and stronger than the one I’m going to deliver your 
girlish little body from! I was passed on to your uncle as if I were a toy 
monkey. I was the servant of his pleasures, the plaything of his scorn. 
You say that he loved me, that I had a place in his heart. And so I did, 
somewhere between his real monkey and his parrot. But I carved out 
another place for myself there with my dagger!’ 

I shuddered. 

‘Yes,’ continued the dwarf, ‘it’s me! It’s really me! Look me straight in 
the face, Leopold d’Auverney! You have laughed at me often enough, 
now you can shudder. Ah! You want to remind me of your uncle’s 
shameful predilection for the man he called his jester! Quite the predilec¬ 
tion, bon Gin! When I entered your drawing-rooms, I would be greeted 
by waves of disdainful laughter: my size, my deformities, my features, my 
laughable costume, even the pitiable infirmities of my nature, everything 
about me lent itself to the mockery of your loathsome uncle and his loath¬ 
some friends. And as for me, I couldn’t even remain silent: I had to join 
in, o rabia, and laugh at the laughter I provoked! Answer me. Do you 
believe that such humiliations entitle one to a human being’s gratitude? 
Do you believe they are not the equal of what the other slaves have to 


endure—work that never ends, the beating heat of the sun, the iron col¬ 
lars, and the drivers’ whip? Do you believe they are not reason enough for 
a burning hatred to take hold of a man’s heart—an implacable hatred, 
eternal, like the infamous wound branded onto my chest? Oh! For the 
length of time I suffered, my vengeance was so very short! Why couldn’t 
I have made my odious tyrant endure all the torments that afflicted me, 
over and over, at every moment of every day! Why couldn’t he have 
known the bitterness of wounded pride before he died? And have felt 
the searing traces left by tears of shame and rage on a face condemned to 
perpetual laughter! Alas! It’s a hard thing to have waited so long for the 
hour of retribution, and for it to be over in one thrust of the dagger! If 
only he’d known what hand was striking him down! But I was too eager 
to hear him breathe his last: I thrust the knife in too quickly; he died 
without recognizing me. My vengeance was cheated by my fury! This 
time, at least, it will be more complete. You see me all too well, do you 
not? True, you must find it hard to recognize me in this new light that 
reveals me to you! You only ever saw me looking happy, joyful; now that 
nothing prevents my soul from appearing in my eyes, I must no longer 
look like myself. You knew only my mask; here is my face!’ 

It was a horror. 

‘You monster!’ I exclaimed, ‘you’re mistaken. The atrocity of your 
features and your heart still has something clownish about it.’ 

‘Don’t talk about atrocity!’ Habibrah interrupted. ‘Think about your 
uncle’s cruelty 

‘Miserable creature!’ I went on indignantly. ‘If he was cruel, it was 
through you! You express pity for the fate of the poor slaves, but why 
then did you turn the influence that your master’s indulgence granted you 
against your brothers? Why did you never try to use it in their favour?’ 

‘That’s the last thing I would have done. I, stop a white man from 
staining himself with an atrocity? No! No! On the contrary, I encouraged 
him to treat his slaves even more badly so as to hasten the hour of rebel¬ 
lion, so that the excess of oppression would finally bring about the time 
for vengeance! In appearing to injure my brothers, I was actually serving 
their interests!’ 

Such thoroughgoing scheming in the service of hatred left me dumb¬ 
founded. 

‘So!’ the dwarf continued. ‘When it comes to planning and execution 
I know a thing or two, wouldn’t you say? What do you think of the jester 
Habibrah now? What do you think of your uncle’s fool?’ 


‘Finish what you have so well begun,’ I answered him. ‘Kill me, but be 
quick about it!’ 

He started to parade back and forth along the platform, rubbing his 
hands. 

‘But what if I don’t want to be quick about it? What if I want to enjoy 
your distress ... at my leisure? You see, Biassou owed me my share of the 
booty from the last raid. When I saw you in the black camp, your life was 
the only thing I asked for. He willingly granted it to me, and now it’s 
mine! Mine to play with. Don’t worry, you’ll be going down those falls 
into that chasm soon enough. But first I should tell you something: having 
learned where your wife has been hidden, I today prevailed upon Biassou 
to set the forest on fire; it must be starting right about now. Your uncle 
died by the sword, you will die by water, and your Marie by fire!’ 

‘Wretch! Miserable wretch!’ I exclaimed, and made a move to throw 
myself at him. 

He turned toward the negroes. 

‘Come, tie him up! He is hastening his final hour.’ 

In silence, the negroes began to tie me up with some ropes they had 
brought along. All of a sudden, I thought I heard the distant barking of a 
dog; I took this sound for an illusion caused by the roaring of the falls. The 
negroes finished strapping me up and moved me closer to the chasm that 
was to engulf me. Folding his arms, the dwarf looked at me in triumphant 
joy. I raised my eyes toward the crevice so as to avoid the odious sight of 
him, and to take one last look at the sky. Just then, there was another bark, 
louder and more pronounced. The enormous head of Rask passed 
through the opening. I gave a start. The dwarf exclaimed: ‘Get going!’ 
The blacks, who had not noticed the barking, got ready to fling me into 
the midst of the abyss. 
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‘COMRADES!’ a thunderous voice cried out. 

Everyone turned round. It was Bug-Jargal. He was standing on the 
edge of the crevice, a red feather fluttering over his head. 

‘Comrades,’ he repeated. ‘Stop!’ 

The blacks prostrated themselves. He continued: 

‘I am Bug-Jargal.’ 


The blacks struck their foreheads against the ground, letting out a series 
of shouts, the tenor of which was difficult to discern. 

‘Untie the prisoner,’ their chief cried out. 

Here the dwarf appeared to awaken from the state of shock into which 
he’d been thrown by this unexpected apparition. Brusquely, he stayed 
the arms of the blacks who were ready to cut the rope that bound me. 
‘What’s going on here?’ he exclaimed. ‘Que quiere dear esoT 

Then he raised his head in the direction of Bug-Jargal: 

‘Chief of Morne Rouge, why have you come here?’ 

Bug-Jargal answered: 

‘I have come to command my brothers!’ 

‘In effect,’ the dwarf said with intensified rage, ‘these blacks are from 
Morne Rouge! But by what right,’ he added, raising his voice, ‘do you 
dispose of my prisoner?’ 

The chief answered: 

‘I am Bug-Jargal.’ 

The blacks struck their foreheads against the ground. 

‘Bug-Jargal,’ Habibrah persisted, ‘cannot undo what Biassou has done. 
This white man was given to me by Biassou. It is my wish that he die; he 
will die. Vosotros,’ he said to the blacks, ‘obey! Throw him into the chasm.’ 

At the obi’s powerful voice, the blacks got back up and took a step 
toward me. I thought I was done for. 

‘Untie the prisoner!’ Bug-Jargal cried out. 

In the blink of an eye, I was free. My surprise was as great as the obi’s 
rage. The blacks held him back. He wanted to throw himself at me. Then 
he let loose a flood of curses and threats. 

‘Demonios! Rabia! Infierno de mi alma! What is this! You miserable crea¬ 
tures! You refuse to obey me! You disregard mi voz\ I ought to have had 
him thrown to the fish del baratro immediately! For having wanted my 
vengeance to be complete, I am losing it! O rabia de Satan! Escuchate, 
vosotros! If you don’t obey me, if you don’t hurl this loathsome white 
man into the torrent, I will put a curse on you! Your hair will become 
white; gnats and midges will eat you alive; your legs and your arms will 
bend like reeds; your breath will scorch your gullet like burning sand; 
you will die in short order, and after your death your spirits will be for¬ 
ever condemned to turn a millstone as big as a mountain, in the moon 
where it’s very cold.’ 

This scene had a singular effect on me. Alone of my kind in this dank, 
dark cavern, surrounded by these demon-like negroes, tottering on the 
brink of this bottomless abyss, alternately threatened by the hideous 


dwarf—that misshapen sorcerer, whose gaudy outfit and pointed mitre 
could just barely be made out in the faint light—and protected by the 
huge black man looming above me at the only spot where you could see 
the sky, it seemed to me as if I were at the gates of hell awaiting the loss 
or salvation of my soul, bearing witness to a relentless struggle between my 
guardian angel and my evil genius. 

The blacks seemed terrified by the obi’s curse. He attempted to take 
advantage of their indecision and cried out: 

‘It is my wish that the white man die. You will obey; he will die.’ 

Bug-Jargal answered back solemnly: 

‘He will live! I am Bug-Jargal. My father was king in the land of 
Kakongo and dispensed justice at the threshold of his door.’ 

The blacks had prostrated themselves again. 

Their chief continued speaking: 

‘Brothers! Go and tell Biassou that the black flag which is supposed to 
signal this captive’s death to the whites is not to be displayed on the 
mountain. For this captive has saved Bug-Jargal’s life, and it is Bug-Jargal’s 
wish that he live!’ 

They got back up. Bug-Jargal threw his red feather into their midst. 
The leader of the detachment folded his arms on his chest and reverently 
picked up the plume; then they left without uttering a word. The obi dis¬ 
appeared along with them into the gloom of the subterranean passageway. 

I will not try to depict for you, gentlemen, the situation in which I 
found myself. My eyes, moist with tears, fastened on Pierrot, who was 
gazing at me front his side with a singular expression of goodwill and pride. 

‘God be praised,’ he said finally. ‘All is saved. Brother, return the way 
you came. You will find me back in the valley.’ 

He made a sign to me with his hand and took his leave. 
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INTENT ON making the rendezvous and discovering what marvelous 
good fortune had led my saviour to me at such a timely moment, I made 
ready to leave that awful cavern. New dangers were in store for me, how¬ 
ever. As I started off toward the subterranean gallery, its entrance was 
suddenly blocked off by an unforeseen obstacle. It was Habibrah again. 
Instead of following the negroes, which is what I thought he had done, 


the vindictive obi had hidden behind a pillar of rocks, awaiting a more 
auspicious moment for taking his vengeance. That moment had come. 
The dwarf leapt out and broke into a laugh. I was alone, unarmed. A 
dagger—the same one that he had used as a crucifix—gleamed in his 
hand. At the sight of him, I drew back involuntarily. 

‘Ha! Ha! Maldicho! So you thought you were going to escape me! But 
the fool is less of a fool than you. I’ve got you, and this time I won’t 
make you wait. And your friend Bug-Jargal isn’t going to wait in vain for 
you either. You will go to the rendezvous in the valley, yes, but it’s the 
waters of this torrent that are going to take you to him.’ 

As he said this, he rushed at me with his dagger raised. 

‘You monster!’ I shouted at him, drawing back onto the platform. ‘A 
short while ago you were only an executioner, but now you’re an assassin! ’ 

‘Vengeance is mine!’ he answered, gnashing his teeth. 

At that moment I was on the edge of the precipice; suddenly, he 
pounced on me, attempting to push me into the depths with a thrust of his 
dagger. I dodged the attack. He lost his footing on the slippery moss coat¬ 
ing the damp rocks, which were worn smooth by the water’s flow. Down 
the slope he rolled. ‘A thousand demons!’ he roared out ... He had fallen 
into the abyss. 

I mentioned to you that a root of the old tree was sticking out from 
clefts in the granite, a little below the edge. The dwarf crashed into it as 
he fell. His spangled skirt became tangled in the gnarled trunk; grabbing 
hold of this last resort, he clung to it with extraordinary energy. His 
peaked bonnet flew off his head; he had to let go of his dagger. The 
jester’s murderous weapon and his jangling gorra disappeared together, 
banging against one another in the depths of the cataract. 

Suspended over the horrifying chasm, Habibrah at first tried to climb 
back onto the platform, but his little arms couldn’t reach all the way to the 
ridge of the escarpment. He wore his nails down in unavailing attempts to 
dig into the viscous surface of the rock that overhung the shadowy abyss. 
He howled with rage. 

The slightest movement on my part would have been enough to send 
him crashing, but it would have been an act of cowardice to do so. I did 
not give it a moment’s thought. This moderation made an impression on 
him. Thanking heaven for having rescued me in such an unexpected 
manner, I decided to abandon him to his fate and was on the point of 
leaving the underground chamber when, all of a sudden, I heard the 
dwarfs voice rise out of the abyss, imploring and sorrowful: 


‘Master!’ he shouted. ‘Master! Do not go away, for pity’s sake! In the 
name of the bon Giu, do not let a human whom you could save die impen¬ 
itent and guilty. Alas! My strength is failing, the branch is slipping and 
bending in my hands, the weight of my body is dragging me down. Either 
I will have to let go of it or it will break. Alas! Master! The horrendous 
chasm whirls below me! Nombre santo de Dios! Will you have no pity on 
your poor jester? His crimes are great, but will you not prove to him that 
whites are more worthy than mulattoes, masters more worthy than slaves?’ 

Almost moved, I had drawn near the precipice, and in the dim light 
that descended from the crevice I could see on the dwarf s repulsive face 
emotions I had yet to associate with him: entreaty and distress. 

‘Sehor Leopold,’ he continued, encouraged by the pitying reaction I’d let 
slip. ‘Is it possible that a human being, seeing his fellow man in such a hor¬ 
rible predicament, could be in a position to help that man and yet not do so? 
Alas! Reach out your hand to me, master. It would take only a little help to 
save me. That which is everything for me is such a small matter for you! Pull 
me up, for pity’s sake! My gratitude will be as great as my crimes.’ 

I interrupted him: 

‘You wretch! Do not remind me of them.’ 

‘I do so only in order to execrate them, master!’ he answered back. 
‘Ah! Be more generous than I! O heaven! O heaven! I’m getting weaker! 
I’m falling. Ay desdichado! A hand! Your hand! Reach out your hand to 
me! In the name of the mother who bore you!’ 

I can’t begin to tell you just how plaintive this voice full of terror and 
suffering was! I let the past go. He was no longer an enemy, a traitor, an 
assassin: he was a poor wretch who could, with a slight effort on my part, 
be rescued from an awful death. He was imploring me so pitiably! Any 
word, any reproach, would have been useless and ridiculous; his need for 
help appeared urgent. I stooped down and—kneeling along the edge, 
with one of my hands braced against the trunk of the tree that was hold¬ 
ing the unfortunate Habibrah up by its root—I reached out my other 
hand to him ... As soon as it was within his grasp, his two hands seized 
hold of mine with tremendous force and, far from acquiescing in my 
efforts to pull him up, I could feel they were trying to drag me down with 
him into the abyss. If the tree trunk had not afforded me such a solid sup¬ 
port, I would without fail have been pulled over the edge by the unex¬ 
pected, violent tug that the miserable creature gave me. 

‘Blackguard!’ I exclaimed. ‘What are you doing?’ 

‘Vengeance is mine!’ he answered with a shrill and diabolical laugh. ‘Ah! 
I’ve got you at last! Imbecile! You have snared yourself. I’ve got you. You 


were saved, I was lost, and of your own free will you have returned into the 
jaws of the alligator, just because it groaned after it had roared! This is my 
consolation: my death is an act of vengeance! You are caught in the trap, 
amigo, and I will have a human companion amongst the fishes of the lake!’ 

‘Ah! Traitor!’ I cried, straining every muscle. ‘So this is how you 
reward me for having tried to deliver you from danger!’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered back. ‘I know I could have been safe with you, but 
I’d rather you perish alongside me. I prefer your death to my life! Come!’ 

At the same time, with an incredible effort his two bronze, calloused 
hands were clutching onto mine. His eyes were blazing. He was foaming 
at the mouth. His strength, the loss of which he had been so sorrowfully 
lamenting a moment before, had returned to him, stimulated by rage and 
the desire for vengeance. His feet were braced like two levers against the 
perpendicular walls of the rock and he was leaping like a tiger on the 
root. His clothes were entangled in the root, which held him up despite 
his efforts; what he wanted was to break it so that, having to bear his full 
weight, I could be dragged down more quickly. Every so often he bit into 
it in a frenzy, interrupting the dreadful laughter that was streaming out at 
me from his monstrous face. It was as if he were the horrifying demon 
spirit of this cavern, seeking to draw his prey down into a palace of the 
deep, the palace of darkness where he lived. 

Fortunately, one of my knees had become stuck in a cavity of the rock, 
and my arm had gotten itself twisted round the tree that was supporting 
me; I struggled against the dwarfs efforts with all the energy that the 
instinct of self-preservation can produce at such moments. From time to 
time, and with a huge effort, I raised my chest up and called out with all 
my might: ‘Bug-Jargal!’ But the roar of the falls and the distance left me 
very little hope that he could hear my voice. 

Meanwhile the dwarf, who had not expected so much resistance, 
redoubled his furious tugging. I was beginning to lose my strength, even 
though this struggle had been going on for much less time than it’s taking 
me to tell you about it. My arm was almost paralysed with an unbearable, 
wrenching pain. My eyes were clouding over. Glimmers of light, livid and 
indistinct, flickered back and forth in front of me. My ears were ringing. 
I heard the root cracking; it was ready to break. I heard the monster 
laughing; he was ready to fall. It felt as if the howling chasm were rising 
up toward me . 1(11 

Before giving in completely to exhaustion and despair, I tried calling 
out one last time. I rallied my spent forces and once again shouted: ‘Bug- 
Jargal!’ A bark answered me. Recognizing it to be Rask’s, I turned my 


head. Bug-Jargal and his dog were on the edge of the crevice. I don’t 
know if he had heard my voice or if some misgiving had brought him 
back. He saw my danger. 

‘Hold tight!’ he shouted. 

Fearing my rescue, Habibrah was shouting at me in a frenzy, his mouth 
foaming: 

‘Come! Come!’ And he gathered up what was left of his preternatural 
power for the final onslaught. 

At that moment, my wearied arm came loose from the tree. I was done 
for! But then I felt myself being snagged from behind. It was Rask. At a 
sign from his master, he had leapt from the crevice onto the platform and 
his jaws were locked on to the skirts of my coat. This unexpected help was 
what saved me. Habibrah’s latest effort had drained him of all his strength; 
I summoned up my own in order to snatch my hand from him. His 
fingers, numb and stiff, finally had to let go of me; the root, trampled on 
for such a long time, broke under his weight and, as Rask gave me a vio¬ 
lent backward pull, the miserable dwarf was engulfed in the spume of the 
dark falls. As he fell, he hurled a curse at me which I did not hear; it sank 
back down with him into the abyss. 

Such was the end of my uncle’s jester. 
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THIS FRIGHTFUL scene, this frenzied struggle and its harrowing 
denouement, had overwhelmed me. I was practically inanimate and 
unconscious. The voice of Bug-Jargal brought me round. 

‘Brother!’ he shouted to me. ‘Make haste and get out of here! The sun 
will have set in half an hour. I will go and wait for you down below. 
Follow Rask.’ 

These friendly words all at once restored in me hope, vigour, and 
courage. I got back up. The mastiff quickly disappeared into the subter¬ 
ranean passageway. I followed him; his yelping guided me in the darkness. 
After a short while, I once again saw light in front of me. We finally 
reached the exit, and I could breathe freely. As I went out from under the 
dank, black vault I recalled the dwarf s prediction when we entered it: 

‘Only one of us will return along this path.’ 

His expectation had been mistaken, but his prophecy had come true. 
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WHEN I got back to the valley, Bug-Jargal was there waiting for me. I 
threw myself into his arms, and there I remained, thoroughly overcome, 
with no end of questions to ask him and yet unable to speak. 

‘Listen,’ he said to me, ‘your wife, my sister, is safe. I have returned 
her to the white camp; she is in the hands of one of your relatives, who 
is in command of the outposts. I wanted to give myself up as a prisoner, 
fearing that the ten heads answering for mine would be sacrificed in my 
place. Your relative told me to go back and try to prevent your execu¬ 
tion, since the ten black hostages were going to be put to death only if 
you were—which, if it happened, Biassou was supposed to announce by 
hoisting a black flag on the highest of our mountain tops. So I started 
running, Rask leading the way, and I arrived in time, thank heaven! You 
will live, and so will I.’ 

He reached out his hand to me: 

‘Brother, are you glad?’ 

I clasped him in my arms once more. I entreated him never to leave me 
again, to remain with me among the whites; I promised him a commis¬ 
sion in the colonial army. He interrupted me with a brutal look. 

‘Brother, am I proposing that you should enlist among my own 
people?’ 

I kept silent, knowing I was at fault. He added cheerfully: 

‘Come, hurry, let us go see your wife and put her mind at rest!’ 

This proposal corresponded to my heart’s urgent desire; I got up, in a 
rapture of happiness, and we set off. The black man knew the way. He 
was walking in front of me, Rask was following us ...” 

Here d’Auverney broke off and cast a gloomy look around him. Great 
beads of sweat were streaming down his forehead. He covered his face 
with his hand. Rask looked at him anxiously. 

“Yes, that is how you looked at me then!” he murmured. 

Immediately after, he got up in a violent state of agitation and exited 
the tent. The sergeant and the mastiff went with him. 
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“I’D WAGER,” Henry exclaimed, “that we’re nearing the final act of 
the tragedy! I’d really be sorry if something were to happen to Bug-Jargal. 
He was a first-class fellow!” 

Paschal, who had been taking a drink from his wicker-covered bottle, 
lifted it from his lips and said: 

“I would have given twelve hampers of port to see that coconut shell 
he emptied at one go.” 

Alfred, who had been dreamily playing a tune on the guitar, broke off 
and inquired of Lieutenant Henry whether he’d be so good as to reattach 
his aiguillettes. He added: 

“This negro interests me a great deal. Only I haven’t yet dared ask 
d’Auverney if he also knew the tune for ‘La hermosa Padilla.’” 

“Biassou is much more remarkable,” Paschal countered. “His pitch-wine 
can’t be much good, but at least that fellow knew what a Frenchman’s 
made of. If I’d been his prisoner, I would have let my moustache grow, so 
that he might lend me a few piastres on it, the way the city of Goa did for 
that Portuguese captain . 1 " 2 I tell you, my creditors are even more ruthless 
than Biassou.” 

“By the way, Captain, here’s the four louis I owe you!” Henry 
exclaimed, tossing his purse to Paschal. 

The captain looked in astonishment at his generous debtor, who could 
with more justice have called himself his creditor. Henry hastily started 
up again. 

“So, gentlemen, what do you think up to now about the story the 
captain’s been telling us?” 

“Well,” said Alfred, “I haven’t been listening very attentively, but I 
must admit to you that I’d have hoped for something more interesting 
coming from the mouth of a dreamer like d’Auverney. Moreover, it’s got 
a romance in prose, and I don’t like romances in prose; what tune would 
you sing it to? In sum, the story of Bug-Jargal bores me; it’s too long.” 

“You’re right,” agreed the aide-de-camp Paschal. “It’s too long. If I 
hadn’t had my pipe and my flask, I’d have had a sorry time of it. Besides, 
you can’t have failed to notice all the absurdities. How believable is it, for 
example, that this little Barbary ape of a sorcerer ... What was his name 
again? Habi-bit-the-dust ? W3 How believable is it that he’d be ready to 
drown himself just so that he could drown his enemy?” 

Henry interrupted him, smiling: 


“And in water, no less! Isn’t that so, Captain Paschal? As for me, what 
amused me the most during d’Auverney’s tale was seeing his lame dog 
raise its head every time he mentioned Bug-Jargal’s name.” 

“And in that respect,” Paschal interrupted, “he was doing exactly the 
opposite of what I’ve seen the old ladies of Celadas do when the preacher 
mentions the name of Jesus. I was entering the church with a dozen 
cuirassiers when ...” 

The noise of the sentry’s rifle alerted them that d’Auvemey was return¬ 
ing. Everybody broke off talking. His arms folded, he silently paced back 
and forth for a while. Old Thaddeus, who had returned to his seat in the 
corner, was furtively watching him, trying hard to appear engrossed in the 
act of stroking Rask so as not to let the captain notice his anxiety. 

At length, D’Auverney resumed his tale: 
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“RASK WAS following us. The sun was no longer to be seen on the 
highest crag of the valley. A gleam of light suddenly appeared on it and 
then vanished. The black man gave a start; he took my hand and squeezed 
it hard. 

‘Listen,’ he said to me. 

A muffled noise, like an artillery piece being discharged, could be heard 
in the valleys, followed by one echo after another. 

‘That is the signal!’ said the negro in a grim voice. ‘That was a cannon 
shot, was it not?’ he then asked. 

I nodded in agreement. 

In two bounds he reached the top of a big rock; I followed him. He 
folded his arms, and began to smile sadly. 

‘Do you see?’ he said to me. 

I looked in the direction he was pointing to and saw the peak he had 
shown me after I was reunited with Marie. It was the only one still lit up 
by the sun. Rising above it was a large black flag.” 

At this point, d’Auverney paused. 

“I have since found out that Biassou—eager to set off and believing me 
dead—had made them hoist the standard before the return of the detach¬ 
ment that was supposed to have executed me. 


Bug-Jargal, still standing there with arms folded, gazed at the flag of ill 
omen. All of a sudden, he turned round and took a few steps as if to get 
down from the rock. 

‘God! Oh God! My poor companions!’ 

He returned toward me. ‘Did you hear the cannon?’ he asked. I did not 
answer. 

‘Well, brother! That was the signal. They are being led off now.’ 

His head sank. He drew even closer to me. 

‘Go and join your wife, brother; Rask will guide you.’ 

He whistled an African tune; the dog began to wag its tail, and seemed 
to want to head for a certain point in the valley. 

Bug-Jargal took my hand and made an effort to smile, but it was little 
better than a convulsion. 

‘Farewell!’ he cried out in a loud voice before vanishing into the 
clumps of trees that surrounded us. 

I was petrified. The little I understood of what had just taken place 
made me expect the worst. 

Seeing his master disappear, Rask moved up to the edge of the rock 
and started shaking his head, howling plaintively. He returned with tail 
lowered. His big eyes were moist; he gave me an anxious look, then went 
back to the spot where his master had last been and barked a number of 
times. I understood him; I felt the same fears as he did. I took a few steps 
in his direction and then he was off like a shot, following the tracks of 
Bug-Jargal. Even though I too was running as hard as I could, I would 
have lost sight of him in short order if from time to time he hadn’t 
stopped, as though he were giving me the chance to catch up with him. 
We made our way through several valleys; we crossed over some hills 
thick with clusters of trees. Finally ...” 

D’Auverney’s voice died away. His every feature was marked by a 
gloomy despair. He could barely utter the words: 

“Carry on, Thaddeus, for I have no more strength than an old 
woman.” 

The old sergeant was no less moved than the captain. Nevertheless, he 
set about obeying him. 

“By your leave ... Since you desire it, my Captain ... I have to tell 
you, officers, that even though Bug-Jargal, otherwise called Pierrot, was 
a splendid negro, very gentle, very strong, very courageous, and the 
bravest warrior in the land—after you, my Captain, if I may be so bold— 
all that didn’t keep me from being very much incensed with him, for 
which I will never forgive myself, even though the captain has pardoned 


me for it. So much so, my Captain, that after hearing you were to die on 
the evening of the second day I was overcome with a furious anger toward 
that poor man, and it was with a truly diabolical pleasure that I let him 
know it would be he—or, in his absence, ten of his men—who would be 
keeping you company and who would be shot by way of reprisal, as they 
say. He showed no reaction on hearing this news, except that an hour 
later he escaped by creating a big hole in ...” 

D’Auverney gestured impatiently. Thaddeus proceeded: 

“Right you are! When the large black flag appeared on the mountain, 
since he hadn’t returned—which, by your leave, officers, in no way aston¬ 
ished us—a cannon shot was fired off as a signal, and I was put in charge 
of leading the ten negroes to the place of execution, which was called 
Bouche-du-Gratid-Diable , 104 and was distant from the camp by about ... 
Anyway, what does that matter! When we got there, you can imagine, 
gentlemen, there was no question of setting them loose. I had them 
bound, as one does in those situations, and I drew up my firing squad. 
And just then I see the big negro coming out of the forest. I was stunned. 
He came up to me all out of breath. 

‘I have arrived in time!’ he said. ‘Hello, Thaddeus.’ 

Yes, gentlemen, that was all he said. He went over to untie his com¬ 
patriots. Me, I just stood there, completely dumbfounded. Then, by your 
leave, my Captain, a big dispute broke out between himself and the blacks 
about who was going to be the more generous party; it really ought to 
have lasted just a little longer ... No matter! Yes, the blame is mine, I was 
the one who brought it to an end. He took the place of the blacks. At that 
moment his big dog ... Poor Rask! He arrived on the scene and leapt at 
my throat. He really ought to have kept hold of it, my Captain, a few 
moments longer! But Pierrot made a sign, and the poor mastiff let go of 
me. However, Bug-Jargal couldn’t stop Rask from going over to lie down 
at his feet. And then, I thought you were dead, my Captain. I was in a 
rage ... I shouted ‘open 

The sergeant stretched out his hand, looked at the captain, but could 
not bring himself to utter the fateful word. 

“Bug-Jargal fell ... A bullet had fractured his dog’s paw ... Since that 
time, officers” (and the sergeant shook his head sadly), “since that time 
he’s been lame. I heard groans in the near-by wood; I went over and 
there you were, my Captain. A bullet had hit you at the very moment you 
were rushing up to save that splendid negro ... Yes, my Captain, those 
groans were yours, but they were all for him! Bug-Jargal was dead!... As 
for you, my Captain, they brought you back to the camp. Your wound 


was less serious than his, for you healed—thanks to the good offices of 
Madame Marie.” 

The sergeant came to a stop. Solemnly, in a voice racked with pain, 
d’Auverney finished off the story: 

“Bug-Jargal was dead!” 

Thaddeus lowered his head. 

“Yes,” he said. “And he had spared my life. And I’m the one who 
killed him!” 


NOTE 

As readers are generally in the habit of insisting upon definitive clarifica¬ 
tions regarding the fate of each of the characters in whom one has tried to 
interest them, investigations have been made, with the intention of grat¬ 
ifying this habit, into the subsequent destiny of Captain Leopold 
d’Auverney, his sergeant, and his dog. The reader perhaps recalls that the 
captain’s dark melancholy arose from a double cause: the death of Bug- 
Jargal, otherwise known as Pierrot, and the loss of his dear Marie, who had 
been saved from the conflagration of Fort Galifet only to perish a short 
time later in the first conflagration of the Cape. As for the captain himself, 
here is what has come to light about him. 

One day after a great battle won by the troops of the French republic 
against the army of Europe, Division-General M ..., 105 serving as com- 
mander-in-chief, was alone in his tent writing up the report, based on his 
chief of staffs notes, that was to be sent to the National Convention 106 
regarding the previous day’s victory. An aide-de-camp came in to tell 
him that the people’s representative assigned to him was asking to speak 
with him. The general abhorred these red-bonneted quasi-ambassadors 
that the Mountain 107 delegated to the camps in order to degrade and dec¬ 
imate them: accredited informers, entrusted by a bunch of executioners 
with the task of spying on glory. However, it would have been dangerous 
to deny one of them a visit, especially after a victory. Back then, the 
bloody idol of those times had a fondness for illustrious victims, and the 
sacrificing priests of the Place de la Revolution were overjoyed when 
with one and the same blow they could chop off a head and a crown— 
were it only one of thorns, like that of Louis XVI; of flowers, like that of 
the young ladies of Verdun ; 108 or of laurels, like that of Custine and Andre 
Chenier . 109 The general thus directed that the representative be shown in. 


After a few ambiguous and guarded words of congratulation on the 
recent triumph of the republican armies, the representative, drawing closer 
to the general, said to him in an undertone: 

“That is not all, Citizen-General. It is not enough to vanquish the ene¬ 
mies from without, one must also exterminate the enemies from within.” 

“What do you mean, Citizen-Representative?” replied the astonished 
general. 

“There is in your army,” the commissioner of the Convention went on 
mysteriously, “a captain by the name of Leopold d’Auverney; he serves in 
the 32nd demi-brigade. General, do you know him?” 

“Yes, indeed!” the general answered. “I was just now reading a report 
from the adjutant-general, chief of the 32nd demi-brigade, which con¬ 
cerns him. The 32nd had an excellent captain in him.” 

“What, Citizen-General!” the representative exclaimed haughtily. 
“You have not given him a promotion, have you?” 

“I will not hide from you, Citizen-Representative, that such was 
indeed my intention ...” 

Here the commissioner peremptorily interrupted the general. 

“Victory is blinding you, General M...! Take care what you do and 
what you say. If you are nourishing vipers in your bosom, enemies of the 
people, tremble lest the people trample you down while trampling the 
vipers! This Leopold d’Auverney is an aristocrat, a counter-revolutionary, 
a royalist, a Feuillant, a Girondist. 110 Public justice lays claim to him. He 
must be handed over to me at once.” 

The general responded icily: 

“I cannot.” 

“What! You cannot!” the commissioner went on, his fit of anger 
growing. “Are you unaware, General M..., that there is only one unlim¬ 
ited power here and that it belongs to me? The republic orders you, and 
you say you cannot! Listen to me. I would like, as a courtesy owed your 
successes, to read you the note that was given me regarding this 
d’Auverney and which I am to send along with his person to the public 
prosecutor. It is taken from a list of names that you will be so good as not 
to force me to conclude with your own. Listen: ‘Leopold Auverney (ci- 
devant DE), captain in the 32nd demi-brigade: guilty, primo , of having 
recounted in a secret assembly of conspirators a would-be counter-revo¬ 
lutionary story tending to ridicule the principles of equality and liberty, 
and to exalt the old superstitions known under the names of royalty and 
religion; guilty, secundo, of having made use of expressions condemned by 
all good sansculottes when characterizing various memorable events, 


notably the enfranchisement of the ci-devant “blacks” of Saint Domingue; 
guilty, tertio, of having always made use of the word “monsieur” in his 
tale, and never of the word “citizen”; and finally, quarto, of having, 
through said tale, openly conspired to overthrow the republic in the inter¬ 
ests of the Girondist and Brissotin factions. 111 He deserves death ..Well 
then, General! What do you say to that? Will you still protect this traitor? 
Will you waver in the matter of handing over this enemy of the fatherland 
for punishment?” 

“This enemy of the fatherland,” retorted the general with dignity, “has 
sacrificed himself for it. I will answer the extract from your report with an 
extract of my own. Now you listen in turn: ‘Leopold d’Auverney, cap¬ 
tain in the 32nd demi-brigade, played the decisive role in the latest victory 
that our arms have secured. A formidable redoubt had been established by 
the coalition forces: it was the key to the battle; it was imperative that it 
be taken. Certain death faced any man brave enough to be the first to 
attack it. Captain d’Auverney dedicated himself to the task. He took the 
redoubt, met his death there, and we were victorious. Sergeant Thaddeus 
of the 32nd and a dog were found dead next to him. We propose to the 
National Convention that it declare Captain Leopold d’Auverney to have 
deserved well of the fatherland.’ You see, Representative,” the general 
continued calmly, “the difference between our two missions: both of us 
are sending, each from his side, a list to the Convention. The same name 
is found in the two lists: you denounce it as the name of a traitor, I declare 
it to be that of a hero; you consign him to ignominy, I to glory; you 
erect a guillotine for him, and I a memorial. To each his role. It is a 
mercy, though, that this brave soldier was able to die in battle and escape 
being tortured by you. God be thanked! He whom you would put to 
death is already dead. He did not wait for you.” 

Furious at seeing his conspiracy vanish along with his conspirator, the 
commissioner muttered: 

“He’s dead! That’s a pity!” 

The general heard him, and exclaimed indignantly: 

“There still remains one course of action open to you, Citizen- 
Representative of the people! Go find the body of Captain d’Auverney in 
the ruins of the redoubt. Who knows? Perhaps the enemy’s cannon-balls 
may have spared the corpse’s head for the national guillotine!” 


Appendix G: Map of Saint Domingue 
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“The Saint Domingue Revolt” (1843) 


Dictated by me on the 25th September 1845. (The Saint 
Domingue Revolt) 

It seemed to me as if I was taking part in a dream. Without having seen 
this spectacle, you would have no way of imagining it. Nevertheless, I 
am going to try to paint a picture of it for you. 


I will simply tell you what was right there before my very eyes; 
scrupulously reproducing this minute portion of a large-scale scene will 
give you an idea of the general appear-ance of the city during the three 
days of pillaging. Multiply these details to infinity and you will have the 
overall picture. 

I had taken refuge near the city gate—a flimsy lattice barrier made of 
long strips of yellow-painted wood, joined by cross-pieces and tapered at 
their upper end. Next to me, there was a sort of shed under which a 
group of those poor dispossessed colonists had taken shelter. They were 
silent as could be and seemed frozen in all the poses of despair. Just out¬ 
side the shed, one of them, an old man, had sat down on the trunk of a 
mahogany tree that was lying on the ground like the shaft of a column, 
and he was weeping. Another man was trying in vain to hold back a 
white woman: wild with fright, she wanted to bolt off with her child, 
without knowing where, through that crowd of furious, bellowing 
negroes in their rags and tatters. 

Yet the negroes—free, victorious, drunk, crazed—were paying no 
attention to this wretched and disconsolate group. Only a few steps away 
from us, two of them, knives between their teeth, were kneeling on an 
ox and slitting its throat. A little further off, their feet planted in the 
blood of the ox, two negresses dressed as marchionesses—a hideous 
sight, all cov-ered in ribbons and pompoms, their bosoms bared, their 
heads littered with feathers and lace—were squabbling over a 
magnificent dress made out of Chinese satin, which one of them had 
clawed into with her nails and the other with her teeth. At their feet, a 
few pickaninnies were for-aging the smashed-open trunk from which 
this dress had been snatched. 

The rest was incredible to see and impossible to relate. It was a 
crowd, a mob, a masquerade, a witches’ sabbath, a carnival, a veritable 
hell, a thing both farcical and terrible. Negroes, negresses, mulattoes, 
assuming every posture, every disguise, flaunting every sort of outfit 
and, what’s worse, every form of nudity. 

Over there, a big-bellied mulatto with a ghastly countenance, dressed 
like the planters with a jacket and pants of white dimity, wearing a 
bishop’s mitre, the crook in his hand and a furious look about him. 
Elsewhere, three or four negroes—naked as could be, sporting three- 
cornered hats and dressed in red or blue soldier’s uniforms, white leather 
trappings strapped over their black skin—were badgering a hapless mili¬ 
tiaman who had been taken prisoner and whom they were dragging 
through the city with his hands tied behind his back. They smacked his 
powdered hair with the flat of their hand and pulled its long queue to 
the accompaniment of great bursts of laughter. From time to time, they 


stopped and made him get down on his knees, signalling to him that this 
was the place where he was going to be shot. Then, with a whack of the 
crook, they forced him back on his feet, and after going a little way they 
started harrying him all over again. 

A troop of old mulatresses gambolled about in the middle of the crowd. 
They had rigged themselves out in the freshest dresses of the youngest and 
prettiest of our white women, and they were lifting up their skirts while 
they danced in such a way as to show off their wizened legs and their 
yellow thighs. And nothing could be stranger than all those charming fash¬ 
ions from the frivolous age of Louis XV, those large baskets, those rustic 
outfits, those flounces, those velvet caraco jackets, those silk skirts, the lace, 
the plumes—all that coquettish, whimsical luxury mixed together with 
those misshapen, black, flat-nosed, crinkly, horrendous faces. Decked out 
in this manner, they were no longer even negroes and negresses: they were 
she-monkeys and apes. Add to all that the deafening uproar. Every mouth 
that was not locked in some sort of contortion was letting off a howl. 

I haven’t finished: it is necessary that you take in the whole of this pic¬ 
ture, right up to the smallest of details. 

At twenty paces from me, there was a tavern; on its sign-board was a 
crown of straw run through by a pickaxe. A ghastly hovel. Nothing but a 
garret window and three-legged tables. Hobbling tables for a one-eyed 
tavern. Some negroes and mulattoes were drinking there; they were getting 
drunk, stupefying themselves, fraternizing. You have to have seen these 
things in order to depict them. In front of the tables, some drunkards were 
strutting about with a rather young negress who was dressed in a man’s 
jacket that was unbuttoned and a woman’s skirt that was barely attached. 
She was wearing a massive judge’s wig; she had a parasol on her shoulder 
and a bayonet rifle on the other, no shirt and a naked belly to boot. 

I’ve already told you: nudity of all sorts, everywhere. A few whites, 
naked as the day they were born, were running forlornly through this 
pandemonium. The corpse of a stout man, entirely naked, was being car¬ 
ried on a stretcher; a dagger protruded from his chest like a cross stuck in 
the ground. 

From every direction, all you could see were gnomes—copper- 
coloured, bronzed, red, black, kneeling, seated, squatting, huddled 
together, opening trunks, forcing locks, trying on bracelets, fastening 
necklaces, slipping on jackets or dresses, breaking, destroying, snatching. 
Two black men were simultaneously trying on the two sleeves of the 
same outfit while going at one another with their two remaining fists. 


Theft: the second phase of a city being sacked. Joy after rage. Yes, here 
and about, a number of them were still killing off people, but most of 
them were pillaging. 

They were all carrying their booty away—piled up in their arms, in 
baskets on their back, in wheelbarrows. 

Strangest of all, in the midst of this ghastly crowd, marching and parad¬ 
ing about in orderly fashion with all the solemnity of a procession, was an 
interminable file of pillagers who were rich enough or lucky enough to 
have a horse and carriage. Yet another motley crew! 

Imagine wagons of all types dragging along every sort of load. A four- 
horse carriage full of broken plates and kitchen utensils, and on each of 
those horses two or three negroes harnessed up and bedecked with plumes. 
A large ox-wagon laden with packages that were carefully tied up and 
stacked; damask armchairs on each of its sides; pans for frying; pitchforks for 
the manure heap; and on the very top, at the tip of the pyramid, a negress 
with her bosom hanging out, a necklace round her neck, a feather on her 
head. An old cabriolet from the countryside, pulled by a solitary mule and 
bearing ten trunks and ten negroes, three of whom were astride the beast. 
Mix in with that vinaigrettes, hand-barrows, sedan chairs—with every 
imaginable thing heaped on top of them, as I told you. The most precious 
furniture with the most sordid of objects. The tumble-down shack and 
the salon, their contents emptied out pell-mell into a cart. Imagine a mas¬ 
sive exodus of crazy people trooping across a city. 

What was incomprehensible was the tranquillity with which the little 
thieves were looking at the big ones. The pillagers on foot would step 
aside to let those on wheels pass by. 

There were, to be sure, some patrols. If you can call a patrol a squad of 
five or six apes disguised as soldiers, every last one of them banging ran¬ 
domly on a drum. 

There was a massive file of vehicles exiting through the city gates, near 
which a mulatto on horseback was capering about—a big rogue of a 
fellow, wizened, yellow, thin, decked out in a white rebato and a judge’s 
robe with its sleeves rolled up. He had a sword in his hand, his legs were 
bare, and he was digging his heels into a paunchy horse that was prancing 
through the crowd. He was the magistrate assigned the task of maintain¬ 
ing order as they exited the city. 

A little further on, another group was riding along. A negro in a red 
outfit with a big blue ribbon and a general’s epaulettes, as well as a mas¬ 
sive hat loaded down with tricolour feathers, was making his way through 
all this riff-raff. He was preceded by a horrid little pickaninny, wearing a 


helmet and banging a drum, and he was followed by two mulattoes—one 
in a colonel’s uniform, the other dressed like a Turk with a mardi gras 
turban on his ghastly Chinaman’s head. 

Far off in the distance, I could make out battalions of soldiers in rags 
and tatters on the plain; they were marshalled around a great big house 
that had a tricolour flag and a balcony full of people. It gave every appear¬ 
ance of being a balcony from which one might deliver a harangue. 

Even further off—beyond those battalions, that balcony, that flag, and 
that harangue—I saw nothing except nature in all its magnificence, full to 
bursting with a massive calm, delightful trees in full leaf, splendidly formed 
mountains, a sky without a cloud, an ocean without a ripple. 

Such a strange and sad thing, to see the grimace of man show itself with 
such effrontery in the presence of the face of God! 


